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PREFACE. 


This  book,  it  is  hoped,  will  satisfy  in  a  measure  the  widespread 
demand  in  Ontario  for  a  more  suitable  text-book  in  Latin  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  used  in  our  schools,  and  will  fur- 
nish the  pupil  with  a  better  means  of  acquiring  early  a  reading 
power  in  that  language,  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  all  sub- 
sequent scholarship. 

In  any  instance  where  some  departure  has  been  made  from  the 
usual  methods,  the  one  motive  has  been  to  make  the  work  a  more 
practical  instrument  of  training  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  more  extended  than  is  usual  in  Latin 
text-books,  but  there  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  work  which 
shall  contain  all  that  will  be  required  in  the  ordinary  High  School 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  authors  prescribed  from  year  to 
year. 

The  order  of  the  lessons  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the 
exercises  have  been  so  graded  that  a  continuous  progress  is  pos- 
sible with  no  sudden  increase  of  difficulty  at  any  one  part. 
Scarcely  any  words  or  phrases  are  employed  which  are  not 
found  in  Caesar,  so  that  the  vocabulary  the  pupil  acquires  in 
these  lessons  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  he  meets  in 
the  prose  author  he  reads  first  in  his  course. 

In  the  method  adopted  in  Part  I.,  a  w^orking  compromise  be- 
tween the  older  system  and  the  so-called  inductive  method  has 
been  followed,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  monotonous  memory 
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work  and  almost  total  absence  of  inference  drawing  of  the  former, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  great  iiidefiniteness  and  the  con- 
tinually and  unexpectedly  recurring  difficulties  of  the  latter ;  but 
the  arransrement  is  such  that  the  teacher  is  left  to  do  all  the  real 
teaching  himself,  and  is  free  to  adopt  his  own  method  of  reaching 
the  desired  goal. 

Under  the  heading  Observation,  all  the  various  points  are 
referred  to  which  are  required  for  the  intelligent  translation  of 
the  exercise  which  follows,  and  sufficient  help  and  illustration  are 
given  to  enable  the  pupil,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  to  leam 
by  observation  and  inference  the  new  usages,  etc.,  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  exercise.  For  instance,  in  Lesson  XXV. 
examples  are  given  of  the  ablative  and  the  accusative  of  time — 
from  such  examples  the  pupil  can  readily,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  gain  for  himseK  the  knowledge  required  to  use 
these  constructions  in  the  accompanying  exercise.  But  if  any 
teacher  prefers  simply  to  tell  his  pupils  the  rule,  and  set  them 
to  work  to  memorize  and  then  apply  it,  he  may  do  so  as  readily 
with  this  work  as  with  any  other.  It  need  not  be  said,  however, 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  suggest  and  make  possible  a  better 
wav  than  this. 

Many  more  sentences  are  given  in  each  exercise  than  may  be 
found  advisable  for  a  single  lesson.  There  will  thus  be  abundance 
of  material  for  review,  for  additional  practice  at  difficult  points, 
and  for  a  change  in  the  routine  of  exercises  from  year  to  year. 
By  such  a  change  new  work  is  secured  for  the  teacher,  and  fresh 
practice  for  pupils  who  are  not  promoted,  while  the  exercise  can 
be  readily  suited  to  tiie  capacity  of  the  students. 

The  supplementary  exercises  beginning  on  page  106  will,  it  is 
believed,  lend  additional  interest  to  the  study  of  the  langiiage, 
and,  if  intn^ducod  at  the  points  suggested,  will  materially  aid  in 
the  progress  of  the  \n\\>\\  in  reading  connected  sentences. 
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In  Part  II.,  which  is  intended  to  accompany  the  readmg  of 
Csesar,  the  most  important  idioms  in  Latin  are  dealt  'with  as  far  as 
possible  in  what  is  thought  to  be  the  order  of  their  importance, 
this  order  being  varied  at  times  through  due  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  points  to  be  discussed.  In  the  illustrative  examples, 
the  English  sentence  is  given  first,  as  the  student  in  Latin  prose  is 
not  chiefly  observing  Latin  usage,  but  endeavoring  to  find  some 
equivalent  for  the  English  which  he  is  given  to  translate;  and 
moreover,  by  having  his  attention  rest  first  on  the  English,  he  is 
more  likely  to  catch  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  that 
tongue,  the  ignorance  of  which  meaning  is  often  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  pupil's  progress  in  writing  correct  Latin.  The  lessons 
dealing  with  special  usages  are  supplemented  by  a  few  exercises 
in  the  writing  of  continuous  prose  Latin.  As  these  exercises  also 
have  for  their  basis  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  Cfesar,  the  pupil 
has  the  same  model  constantly  before  him  throughout  the  book, 
and  is  more  likely  to  have  developed  a  correct  style  of  writing 
narrative  Latin  after  the  manner  of  this  model  than  if  the 
vocabulary  and  sentences  had  been  taken  at  random  from  dif- 
ferent authors. 

Part  III.  is  for  reference  mainly.  Tlie  grouping  of  all  the 
paradigms  in  one  place  will  be  found  a  great  convenience,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  the  paradigms  of  the  verb,  no  translations  of  the  various 
forms  have  been  given.  These  should  be  learned  in  the  intro- 
ductory- lessons  of  Part  I.,  and  for  use  as  a  book  of  reference  the 
names  of  the  tenses  and  moods  should  be  sufficient.  This  will 
discourage  the  pernicious  habit  many  students  have  of  being 
blindly  guided,  in  their  translations  from  or  into  Latin,  by  the 
translation,  often  necessarily  inadequate,  given  side  by  side  with 
the  conjugation  in  most  Latin  grammars  and  introductory  books. 
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The  ordinary  translations  given  for  the  subjunctive  (e.g.,  amem, 
1  may  or  can  love,  amdrem,  I  might,  could  or  would  love)  and 
for  the  participles  are  much  more  misleading  than  helpful. 

The  synopsis  of  accidence  and  compendium  of  syntax  are  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  cover  the  forms  and  usages  met  with  in  the 
authors  (in  both  prose  and  poetry)  ordinarily  read  in  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Throughout  Parts  II.  and  III.,  the 
more  essential  matter  is  as  a  rule  distinguished  from  the  less 
essential  by  the  use  of  different  types. 

In  the  exercises,  examples  and  vocabularies,  the  quantity  of  all 
vowels  long  by  nature  has  been  marked.  This  will  be  found 
especially  convenient  in  using  the  Roman  method  of  pronunci- 
ation. 

In  order  to  make  the  book  a  complete  manual  of  reference 
for  High  School  work  in  Latin,  a  few  sections  have  been  added 
on  the  metre  of  Virgil. 

Thanks  are  due  for  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  which  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Embree,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Jame- 
son Avenue  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  and  from  Mr.  I.  M. 
Levan,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute. 

J.  C.  Robertson. 
Toronto,  1892.  A.  Carruthers. 
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PRIMARY  LATIN  BOOK. 


PART   I. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  AND   EXERCISES. 


PRONUNCIATION     OF     LATIN. 
I.  Sounds  of  the  Letters.^ 

Vowels.^ 

S,  is  sounded  like  the  first  a  in  aha,  papa. 

second  a  in  aha,  papa^ 

e  in  met. 

e  in  they. 

i  in  sit. 

i  in  machine. 

o  in  obey,  or  the  first  o  in  oho. 

o  in  holy,  or  the  second  o  in  oho. 

u  in  put,  or  oo  in  foot. 

00  in  hoot. 

1.  The  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  given  above  is  called  the  Roman  method. 
The  English  method  is  as  follows : 

The  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  English  (long  ?/.  having  the  sound  of  you),  but  long 
vowels  are  often  sounded  as  short,  especially  in  final  syllables,  and  before  two  conson- 
ants (e.(/.,  mensls  as  menals);  and  short  vowels  are  often  sounded  as  long,  especially 
before  another  vowel  (or  h),  and  before  a  single  consonant,  either  in  the  first  syilable 
.•>f  dissyllabic  words,  or  in  the  unaccented  syllables  of  other  words  (e. (7.,  7iihU  as  nihil, 
sine  as  sine,  populus  as  popfdus). 

The  diphthongs  are  sounded  as  follows:  ae  and  oe  as  ee;  au  as  aw;  eu  as  you;  ei 
and  ui  as  eye. 

The  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English  :  c  and  g  as  s  and  j  before  e  and  i  sounds, 
otherwise  as  k  and  g  hard ;  *•  like  z  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  occasionally  in  other 
cases  through  the  influence  of  English  {e.g.,  causa) ;  t  and  c  before  i  (unless  precede 
by  s,  t  or  x),  as  sh. 

%.  Vowels  before  m,  nf,  gn  and  ;,  are  regularly  long, 


a 

6 

e 

I 

i 

5 

6 

ti 

ti 
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Diphthongs. 

In   diphthongs   both   vowels   should   be   sounded  in  their 
proper  order. 

ae  is  sounded  much  like  the  at    in  pain.^ 


au 

ou  in  our,  Jwuse 

oe 

iva  in  ivade.^ 

ei 

ei    in  vein. 

eu 

ew  in  blew. 

ui 

tee   in  weep. 

Consonants. 

Consonants  are  for  the  most  part  pronounced  as  in  English, 
with  the  following  exceptions  : 

c  is  always  sounded  as  in  co»ie,  never  as  in  cent. 


g 

in  game,       n 

II 

gem. 

s 

i^  this,         ti 

II 

his. 

t 

in  native,     n 

II 

nation 

X 

in  axe,          n 

II 

exact. 

« 

J 

y  in  yet. 

V 

w  in  want. 

n  before  c,  g,  qu,  x,  is  sounded  as  ng,  or  as  n  in  ankle. 

11.  Syllabication. 

In  the  following  list  the  words  in  parentheses  are  English 
words  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Latin  ;  in  other  cases  the 
Latin  and  the  English  words  to  be  contrasted  have  the  same 
spelling,  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  words  being  marked.' 

Die,  salve,  miles,  pares,  mane,  care,  honor,  comes,  consftme^, 
palma  {palm),  alienus  (alien),  resisto  (resist),  possessio  {possess,  pos- 
session), condemno  {condemn),  legionis  (legion),  fest'nw  (hasten), 
mlptidlis  (nitptiav),  auctio  (auction),  desertor  (deserter),  sceiia  (scene), 
regnum  (reigning). 

1.  It  is  held  by  some  that  ae  is  sounded  like  at  in  aisle,  and  oe  like  oi  in  coin. 

2.  Throutrhout  this  book,  all  lon^  vowels  are  indicated,  except  in  footnotes ; 
vowels  not  marked  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  short. 
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Observation. — What  can  be  learned  from  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples, (a)  of  silent  letters  in  Latin,  (6)  of  the  number  of  syllables 
in  each  Latin  word,  (c)  of  the  number  of  sounds  represented  by- 
each  letter  in  Latin.  ^ 


in. 

Accent. 

(a)  nio'-ves 

rl'-pa 

te'-lo 

va'da 

an'-nus 

i'-ter 

ser'-v6 

c5n'-sul 

Observation. — How  are  words  of  two  syllables  accented  ? 

(6)  spe-ra'-nius         sa-Iu'-teni  ge'-ne-ra  cl'-vi-tas 

vec-tl-ga'-ll         re-tlux'-it  hi'-e-mes  i-do'-ne-us 

con-sen'-sus         po-ten'-tes  c6n-sen'-se-ras     re'-li-qui 

Observation. — How  are  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  ac- 
cented, (a)  when  the  vowel  of  the  second  last  syllable  is  long  or 
precedes  two  consonants  ;  (6)  when  the  vowel  of  the  second  last 
syllable  is  short  and  does  not  precede  two  consonants  ?  ^ 


LESSON  I. 

(a)  Oppugnamus,  tve  attack.  Jubemus,  we  order. 

Vulneramns,  we  wound.  Reniovenius,  we  remove. 

Convocanius,  ive  call  together.  Obtinenius,  we  occupy. 

(6)  Oppugnant,  they  attack.  Jubent,  they  order. 

Vulnerant,  they  woimd.  Removent,  they  remove. 

(c)  Vulnerat,  he,  she  or  it,  Obtiuet,  he,  she  or  it,  occupies. 

wounds. 

Convocas,  i/oit  call  together.       Removes,  yoio  remove. 

(When  speaking  to  one  person.) 

1.  Every  letter  in  a  Latin  word  should  be  sounded,  and  given  always  the  same 
sound,  except  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  which  have  each  two  sounds,  a  long  and 
a  short. 

In  dividing  Latin  words  into  syllables,  place  at  the  beginning  of  each  syllable  all 
the  consonants  which,  with  the  following  vowel  or  diphthong,  could  be  pronounced  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word;  e.g.,  a-sper,  ser-vo,  mit-to.  In  compounds,  however,  the 
several  parts  are  kept  distinct;  e.g.,  ab-est,  not  a-best. 

2.  Two  exceptions  should  be  noted :  (i.)  When  the  two  consonants  consist  of  r 
(or  I)  preceded  by  a  different  consonant,  the  word  is  accented  as  though  there  were 
but  one  consonant;  e.g.,  ar'hitror,  mul'tiplex,  but  impul'siis,  vexil'lum,,  adver'to, 
incur'ro,  according  to  the  general  rule,  (ii.)  x  is  treated  as  a  double  consonant ;  e.g., 
contex'-o. 

(The  second  last  syllable  is  called  the  penult,  the  third  last  the  antepenult.) 
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Convocatis,  you  call  together.    Removetis,  you  remove.    • 
(When  speaking  to  more  than  one  person.) 

(d)  Vulnero,  I  wound.  Jubeo,  I  order. 

Oppugno,  /  attack.  Obtineo,  I  occupy. 

Obsei'vation. — How  does  Latin  express  the  persons  v:e,  they, 
he,  she,  it,  you  and  I,  as  subjects  of  the  verb  ?  What  two  classes 
of  verb  are  represented  ?  What  irregularity  is  there  in  joining 
the  personal  endings  to  the  first  part  ?  ^ 

EXERCISE  I. 

Vocabulary. 

(are  and  ere  are  used  to  indicate  -a  and  -e^  verbs  respectively.) 

Adequito,  are,  ride  up.  Oppugno,  are,  attack. 

Convoco,  are,  summon,  call  pk^reo,  ere,  be  obedient. 

together.  Paro,  are,  prepare,  procure. 

Habeo,  ere,  have.  Pennoveo,  ere,  alarm. 

Impero,  are,  give  orders.  Propero,  are,  hasten. 

Jubeo,  ere,  order.  Renioveo,  ere,  remove. 

Navigo,  are,  sail.  Teneo,  ere,  hold. 

Obtineo,  ere,  occupy.  Vulnero,  are,  wound. 

I. — 1.  Permoves.  2.  Tenemus.  3.  Convocant.  4.  Paratis.  5. 
Imperamus.  6.  Jubet.  7.  Paremus.  8.  Vulnerant.  9.  Habeo. 
10.  Jubetis.  11.  Tenet.  12.  Adequitant.  13.  Removet.  14. 
Propero.     15.  Oppugnatis.     16.  Obtines. 

II. — 1.  They  hasten.  2.  He  sails.  3.  I  hold.  4.  You  (singu- 
lar) order.  5.  You  (plurcd)  have.  6.  We  prepare.  7.  She  has. 
8.  I  occupy.  9.  He  wounds.  10.  It  alarms.  11.  They  remove. 
12.   She   is   obedient.      13.    We    give   orders.      14.    You   {plural) 

alarm.     15.  They  attack.     10.  You  (singular)  ride  up. 

^^ 

1.  Caution. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ending  is  -atnus  or  -ant,  -emus 
or  -ent.  Instead,  the  same  endings,  -)nus,  -nt,  etc.,  are  added  to  forms  (representing 
verbal  ideas)  which  differ  in  that  in  some  cases  the  final  letter  is  a,  in  others  e.  (It 
will  be  seen  later  that  other  final  letters  are  found  in  the  first  part.)  The  only 
diflfefence  between  these  a  and  e  verbs  is  that,  before  the  personal  ending  o,  a  final 
a  is  dropped,  while  a  final  e  is  retained. 

2.  These  -a  and  -e  verbs  are  generally  called  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjuga- 
tions respectively.  There  are  in  all  four  conjugations,  or  divisiona  oi  verbs  according 
to  form. 
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LESSON  II. 

(a)  Vulne ramus,      ive  wound  or  ive  are  wounding. 
Jubent,  they  order  or  they  are  ordering, 

Oppugnat,  he  attacks  or  he  is  attacMng. 

Observation. — The  twofold  translation  of  each  form,  and  the 
point  of  time  referred  to. 

(6)  Romanas,  a  Ronnan.  Rdmani,  the  Romans. 

Nauta,  tlie  sailor.  Nautae,  the  sailors. 

Legatus  convocat,  a  lieutenant  calls  together. 

Legati  jubent,  the  lieutenants  order. 

Victoria  perniovet,  the  victory  alarms. 

Victoriae  perniovent,  victories  alarm. 

Observation. — How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  its  and  a 
formed  ?  How  are  a  and  the  expressed  in  Latin  ?  The  personal 
endings,  -t  and  -nt,  retained  even  when  a  noun  is  the  subject,  and 
when  English  does  not  use  he  or  they. 

EXERCISE  11. 

Vocabulary. 

Barbarus,  i,  m.,  harbarian.  Gallus,  I,  m.,  Gaul  (a  native  of 
Belg-a,  ae,  m.,  Belgian  (one  of  the  country  called  Gaul). 

a  tribe  in  Gaul).  Leg:atus,  I,  m.,  lieutenant. 

Copia,  ae,  f.  (in  singular),  su})-  Xauta,  ae,  m.,  sailor. 

ply,   abundance,  plenty ;  (in  Nuntid,  are,  announce. 

plural), /orces,  troops.  Romanus,  I,  m.,  Roman, 

Exspecto,  are,  await.  Socius,  i,  m.,  ally. 

Fuga,  ae,  i.,  flight.  Turma,  ae,  f.  squadron. 

Germanus,  I,  m.,  German.  Victoria,  ae,  f.,  victory. 

I. — 1,  Legatus  adequitat.  2.  Fuga  permovet.  .3.  Roman!  ex- 
spectant.  4.  Nautae  properant.  5.  Nuntiamus.  6/  Socii  obti. 
nent.  7.  Barbari  adequitant.  8.  Germanus  vulnerat.  9.  Turmae 
oppugnant.  10.  Belgae  obtinent.  11.  Expectatis.  12.  Jubes. 
13.  German!  habent.  14.  Copiae  oppugnant.  15.  Victoriae  per- 
movent.     16.  Nauta  habet. 
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II. — 1.  We  are  awaiting.  2.  Tliey  are  removing.  3.  He  is 
holding.  4.  The  squadrons  ride  up.  5.  The  victoiy  alarms.  6. 
The  aUies  summon.  7.  The  lieutenant  is  sailing.  8.  The  sailor 
removes.  9.  You  are  preparing.  10.  The  Belgians  have.  11. 
The  forces  occupy.  12.  The  Roman  is  ordering.  13.  We  are 
obedient.  14.  The  lieutenant  is  giving  orders.  15.  The  Gauls 
occupy.     16.  The  barbarians  are  attacking. 


LESSON   III. 

Victoria  Romanos  pernio  vet,  the  victory  alarms  the  Romans. 
Legatus  victoriam  nuntiat,     the  lieutenant  announces  the  victory. 
Copiae  legatum  exspeetant,    the  foi'ces  are  awaiting  the  lieutenant. 
Romaul  copias  exspeetant,      the  JRomans  are  awaiting  the  forces. 

Observation. — What  different  forms  have  nouns  in  ns  and  a,  in 
the  singular  and  the  plural,  when  they  are  used  as  the  subject,  and 
when  they  are  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb  ?^  How  does  the 
order  of  the  Latin  sentences  differ  from  that  of  the  Ei:iglish  ?- 

EXERCISE  III. 

Yooabulary. 

Animus,    I,    m,,    spirit,    mind,  Xuntius,  I,  m.,  iiiessenger,  mes- 

heart.  sage. 

Captlvus,  1,  m.,  captive.  Perturbo,  are,  throw  into  con- 
Comporto,  are,  bring  in.  fusion,  disturb. 

Confirnio,  are,  encourage,  estab-  Praecla,  ae,  f.,  plnnder. 

lisJi,  arouse.  Provincia,  ae,  f.,  prorince. 

Equus,  I,  m.,  hoi'se.  Pugno,  kre,  fight. 

Et,  and.  Servns,  I,  m.,  slave. 

Labienus,    I,    m.,    Labienus    (a  Siipero,  iire,  conquer,  prevail. 

Roman's  name).  Tribunus,     I,     m.,     tribune    (a 
Locus,    I,    m.,    j>Z((ce,    position,  military    officer   among   the 

ground.  Romans). 

1.  The  f(Min  used  as  the  subject  is  called  the  Xomiiiatirc  Case,  that  used  as  the 
object  the  Accuaatice  Case. 

2.  It  must  not  be  sup^wsed  that  this  onier  is  invariable  in  Latin,  but  it  should  be 
retained  by  the  bejjiiiner  until  ho  has  learned  sonietliin!,'  of  the  causes  (or  at  least, 
some  of  the  cases)  of  variation  from  tlie  i^eneral  rule.  Tiiis  applies  to  all  other  general 
rules  of  order,  to  which  attention  ma.v  be  directed. 
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I. — 1.  Copias  superat.  2.  Praedam  comportamus.  3.  Romani 
locum  obtinent.  4.  Labienus  equos  removet.  5.  Legates  et 
tribunes  convocas.  6.  Yictoriae  animos  confirmant.  7.  Servi 
pugnant.  8.  Niintium  exspectat.  9.  Captivos  habetis.  10.  Belgae 
Gallos  superant.  11.  Barbari  Romanos  et  socios  perturbant.  12. 
Belgas  permovet.  13.  Copiam  habeo.  14.  Turma  copias  pertur- 
bat.     15.  Yict5riam  nuntias.     16.  Nautae  legatum  exspectant. 

II. — 1.  The  slaves  are  wounding  the  messenger.  2.  The  forces 
occupy  the  province.  3.  The  Germans  conquer  the  Gauls.  4. 
The  lieutenant  conquers  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians.  5.  The 
tribunes  await  the  allies.  6.  You  attack  the  place.  7.  It  arouses 
the  spirit.  8.  The  flight  alarms  the  barbarians.  9.  The  sailor 
announces  the  flight.  10.  I  am  summoning  the  lieutenants.  11. 
The  forces  are  awaiting  the  squadrons.  12.  They  have  plenty. 
13.  It  disturbs  the  hearts.  14.  You  (jdural)  are  fighting.  15. 
The  sailors  prevail.     16.  The  captive  is  obedient. 


LESSON  IV. 

Eqnos  legatorum  removet,      lie  removes   the  horses   of  the   lieu- 
tenants. 
Socios  Belgaruin  exspectat,     he  aivaits  the  allies  of  the  Belgians. 
Fnga  turniae  aiiimuiu  legatl  the  flight   of  the   squadron   alarms 

permovet,  the  mind  of  the  lieutenant. 

Equum  legatl  removet,  he  removes  the  lieutenant's  horse. 

Observation. — How  is  of  expressed  in  Latin  ?  Yliat  is  the 
position  of  the  word  translated  by  means  of  of,  or  by  the  English 
possessive  ?^ 

EXERCISE  lY. 

Vocabulary. 

Aednus,  I,  m.,   an  Aediian;  in  Contineo,  ere,  hem  in,  restrain. 

plural,  tlie  Aedivi  (a  tribe  in  Cotta,  ae,  m.,  Cotta  (a  Roman's 
Gaul).  name). 

X      Cibus,  I,  m..,food.  Do,  are,  give,  grant. 

Concilio,  are,  win  over.  Filius,  i,  m.,  swi. 


1.  This  form  is  known  as  the  Genitive  Case. 
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Galba,    ae,    m.,    Galha   (a   Ro-  Oceupo,  are,  seize. 

man's  name).  Porta,  ae,  f.,  gate. 

Inopia,  ae,  f.,  want,  scarcity.  Probo,  are,  favor. 

Natura,  ae,  f.,  nature.  Sententia,  ae,  f.,  ojyinion. 

Obsideo,  ere,  blockade,  beset.  Via,  ae,  f.,  road. 

I. — 1.  Roman!  c5pias  Germanorum  superant.  2.  Sententiam 
Cottae  probamus.  3.  Sententia  Labieni  suj^erat.  4.  Inopia  cibi 
Belgas  perturbaf.  5,  Equum  Galbae  vulnerat.  6.  Socii  Belga- 
rum  locum  opptignant.  7.  Natura  loci  Aeduos  continet.  8.  Aedul 
portas  occupant.  9.  Yictoriae  copiarum  animos  sociorum  confir- 
mant.  10.  Barbari  copias  parant.  11.  Copiae  Belgarum  locum 
obsident.  12.  Labienus  copiam  captiv5rum  habet.  13.  Fuga 
turmarum  Belgas  permovet.  14.  Equos  legatorum  removet.  15. 
Victdriam  legati  nuntiat. 

II. — 1.  We  are  removing  the  horse  of  the  lieutenant.  2.  The 
allies  of  the  Aedui  give  food.  3.  Galba's  sons  procure  horses.  4. 
The  victory  of  Galba  arouses  the  Belgians'  spirit.  5.  The  forces 
of  the  allies  beset  the  roads.  G.  The  tribune's  son  has  plenty  of 
horses.  7.  You  are  wounding  the  sons  of  Cotta  and  Labienus.  8. 
The  lieutenant  wins  over  the  Belgians.  9.  The  Belgians  are 
awaiting  the  forces  of  the  Gauls.  10.  A  squadron  rides  up.  11. 
They  favor  the  place.  12.  The  tribunes  and  the  lieutenants 
restrain  the  forces.  13.  We  favor  the  opinions  of  the  lieutenants 
and  the  tribunes.     14.   Galba  procures  forces. 


LESSON  V. 

(a)  Legato  victdriam  nuntiat,     he   announces   the    victory  to  the 

lieutenant. 
Provinciae  iniperat,  he  gives  orders  to  the  province. 

Copils  iniperat,  he  gives  orders  to  the  forces. 

Socils  praedaiii  donat,  he  presents  the  plunder  to  the  cdlies. 

Observation. — How  is  to  before  a  noun  expressed  in  Latin? 
What  is  the  position  of  the  word  translated  by  means  of  to?^ 

1.  The  indirect  object  (i.^.,  the  word  translated  by  means  of  to)  is  more  frequently 
placed  before  than  after  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  In  most  of  the  sentences  which 
foUow,  either  order  may  be  followed.     This  form  is  known  as  the  Dative  Case. 
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(6)  Ad  provlnciam  properat,       he  hastens  to  the  province. 
Ad  copias  adequitat,  he  rides  up  to  the  forces. 

Ad  legates  adequitat,  he  rides  vp  to  the  lieutenants. 

Ad  loeuin  legates  couvocat,  he  summons  the  lieutenants  to  the 

place. 

Observation. — How  is  to  before  a  noun  expressed  in  Latin, 
when  it  is  used  in  a  phrase  implying  motion  towards  a  place  or 
person  ? 

EXERCISE   V. 

Vocabulary. 

Ag-rieultura,  ae,  f.,  agriculture,  Pertineo,  ere,  extend. 

farming.  Praesto,  are,  he  superior. 

Dono,  'kre,  pt^esent.  '  pilgna,  ae,  f.,  battle,  fighting. 

Evoco,  are,  challenge.  Respondeo,  ere,  reply. 

Filia,  ae,  f.,  daughter.  Rlienus,  I,  m.,  the  Rhine. 

Italia,  ae,  f.,  Italy.  Ripa,  ae,  f.,  bank. 

Legatus,  I,  m.,  ambassador.  Silva,  ae,  f.,  wood,  forest. 

3Iateria,   ae,   f.,    timber,    ynate-  Stndeo,  ere,  pay  attention. 

rials.  Tenia,  ae,  f.,  pardon. 

Murus,  1,  m,,  icall.  Ventitd,  are,  C07ne  often. 

I. — 1.  Materiam  ad  locum  comportant.  2.  Aedui  ad  provinciam 
ventitant.  3.  Aeduis  veniam  dat.  4.  Copils  praedam  donat.  5. 
Galli  Romanes  ad  pugnam  evocant.  6.  Germani  Belgis  praestant. 
7.  Legatus  ad  copias  adequitat.  8.  Socii  Romanorum  agriculturae 
student.  9.  Aeduis  imperat.  10.  Ad  Belgas  adequitamus.  11. 
Silva  ad  locum  pertinet.  12.  Belgae  Labieno  respondent.  13. 
Ad  Italian!  ventitas.  14.  Filiam  legato  dat.  15.  Legatus  Belgas 
Romanis  conciliat. 

II. — 1.  Labienus  hastens  to  the  forces.  2.  You  are  superior  to 
the  forces  of  the  Belgians.  3.  We  come  often  to  the  provinces.  4. 
They  grant  pardon  to  the  captives.  5.  The  ambassadors  win  over 
the  allies  of  the  Germans  to  the  Romans.  6.  They  come  often  to 
the  walls.  7.  The  woods  extend  to  the  Rhine.  8.  I  give  orders 
to  the  province.  9.  He  announces  the  victory  of  the  allies  to  the 
ambassador.  10.  You  are  obedient  to  Labienus'  son.  11.  The 
squadrons  ride  up  to  the  barbarians.     12.  Labienus  replies  to  the 
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ambassadors.  1.3.  He  challenges  the  Gaul  to  battle.  14.  The 
forces  of  the  Germans  ride  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  15.  He 
summons  the  lieutenants  to  the  province. 


LESSON   VI. 

(a)  Oppugnabat,  he  was  attaching,  or  he  iised  to  attack. 

Jubebamus,  we  were  ordering,  or  ire  used  to  order. 

Convocabant,  they  were  summoning,  or  they  used  to  summon. 

Permovebatis,  you  (pluT.)  were  alarming,  or  you  used  to  alarm. 

Vulnerabas,  you  (sing.)  were  icounding,  or  you  used  to  wmind. 

(6)  Jubebam,  I  was  ordering,  or  I  used  to  order. 

Convocabain,  I  teas  summoniiig,  or  I  used  to  summon. 

Observation. — The  new  element  in  the  Latin  verbs.  ^Miat 
idea  does  this  new  element  express  ?  AMiat  new  personal  ending 
is  used  ?     What  point  of  time  is  referred  to  ?^ 

EXERCISE   YI. 

Vocabulary, 

Compleo,  ere,  j^??  )'/>,  ^7Z.  Hiemo,    are,    pass    the    winter^ 

Firino,  are,  strengthen.  u^inter. 

Fossa,  ae,  f.,  trench,  mA)at.  Impetro,  are,  obtain  one's-    re- 

Funda,  ae,  f.,  sling.  quest. 

Gallia,  ae,  f.,  Gaul  (the  country    Provoco,  are,  call  out,  challenge. 

now  called  France).  Remaneo,  ere,  remain. 

Gladius,  I,  m.,  sword.  Revoco,  are,  recall. 

L — 1.  Exspectabamiis.  2.  Oppugniibant.  .3.  Complebat.  4. 
Habetis.  5.  Studebam.  6.  Perturbant.  7.  Removebat.  8. 
Hiemabant.  9.  Fossas  complebant.  10.  Gladium  nautae  da- 
batis.  11.  Ad  Galliam  ventitilbatis.  12.  Remanemus.  1.3.  Ro- 
manos  ad  pfignam  evocabant.  14.  Impetratis.  15.  Fundam 
habeo.     16.  Locum  firmjibant. 

1.  Notice  that  where  iras  or  irere  are  used  to  translate  these  fomis,  contaiiiinE:  the 
letters  -ba,  the  Eiiirlish  verb  will  end  in  -iiuj.  (The  translation  bj-  the  simple  past 
tense  of  English  should  not  even  be  referred  to  until  the  student  is  much  further 
advanced.) 

2.  Put  his,  her,  their,  my,  our,  yotir,  in  place  of  one's,  as  the  context  suarerests. 
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II. — 1.  They  were  recalling.  2.  He  used  to  pass  the  winter. 
3.  She  was  awaiting.  4.  I  was  obedient.  5.  We  used  to  have. 
6.  We  are  filling  up  the  trench.  7.  You  (plur.)  were  ordering. 
8.  You  (sing.)  are  superior.  9.  They  were  attacking  the  wall. 
10.  I  was  hastening  to  Italy.  11.  He  was  occupying.  12.  He 
used  to  favor.  13.  They  used  to  have.  14.  I  remain.  15.  She 
obtains  her  request.     16.  They  were  strengthening  the  walls. 


LESSON   VII. 

(a)  Legatum  funda  vulnerat,        he  wounds  the  lieutenant  icith  a 

sling. 
Cum  turma  properat,  he  hastens  ivith  a  squadron. 

Liegatuiu  gladio  vulnerat,       he  wounds  the  lieutenant  tuith  a 

sword. 
Cum  legato  adequitat,  he  rides  up  loith  the  lieutenant. 

Cum  coplis  liiemat,  he  unnters  with  the  forces. 

Locum  murls  et  fossis  flrmat,  he  strengthens  the  place  with  walls 

and  trenches. 
Cum  Gallis  pugnant,  they  jight  ivith  the  Gauls. 

Observation. — In  what  two  ways  is  tmth  expressed  in  Latin  1'^ 
What  corresponding  difference  is  there  in  the  meaning  of  with  in 
English  ?2 

\h)  In  Gallia  liiemat,  he  winters  in  Gaul. 

In  loco  remanent,  they  remain  in  the  place. 

Copias  a  pugna  revoeat,  he  reccdls  the  forces  from  battle. 

Ab  Italia  properat,  he  hastens  from  Italy. 

Ab   legatd  et   Bomauls   im-  he  obtains   his  request  from   the 
petrat,  lieutenant  and  the  Romans. 

Observation. — How  are  in  and /7'om  expressed  in  Latin  ?  When 
is  ah  used  in  place  of  a?^ 

1.  These  forms  are  known  as  the  Ablative  Case. 

2.  In  the  last  example,  notice  that  cum,  like  the  English  tvith,  is  used  of  one's 
opponents,  rather  than  of  one's  allies,  with  verbs  of  fighting,  contending,  %caging 
war,  etc.  Here  also  ctwn  means  together  with,  t/i  company  with.  ("It  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel.") 

3.  A  is  never  used  before  vowels. 
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EXERCISE   YII. 

Vocabulary. 

Circumdo,  are,  surround.  Pecunia,  ae,  f.,  money. 

Colloco,  are,     station,  place.  Permaneo,  ere,  persist. 

Comparo,  are,  raise,  collect.  Prohibeo,  ere,  restrain. 

Contineo,  ere,  keep,  hem  in.  Ramus,  i,  m.,  branch. 

Injuria,  ae,  f.,  lorong-doing,  in-  Sagitta,  ae,  f.,  arrow. 

jury,  UTong.  Sollicito,  are,  try  to  injiuence. 

insidiae,  arum,  f.  (used  in  plu-  Submoved,  ere,  drive  off. 

ral  only),  ambush. 

I. — 1,  Legatus  Aeduos  ab  injuria  prohibebat,  2.  Cum  copiis  in 
Italia  hiemabamus.  3.  Galll  muros  c5piis  complebant.  4.  Belgae 
locum  muro  et  fossa  firmant.  5.  Silva  ab  Aeduls  ad  Belgas  perti- 
net.  6.  Labienus  copias  in  insidils  coUocabat.  7.  Barbari  fossas 
ramis  complent.  8.  Cum  turma  ad  locum  properabam.  9.  Tribu- 
num  sagitta  vulneras.  10.  Captivl  in  sententia  permanent.  11. 
Copias  a  pugna  revocabamus.  12.  Sagittis  et  fundis  Aeduos  a 
mui'o  submovebant.  13.  Cum  filio  legati  ad  Italiam  navigabatis. 
14.  Barbari  in  loco  remanebant.  15.  LegatT  Aeduorum  a  socils 
Germanorum  impetrant.  16.  German!  cum  Belgis  pugnabant. 
17.  Animos  copiarum  pecunia  sollicitatis. 

II.— 1.  Forests  used  to  extend  from  Gaul  to  Italy.  2.  The 
tribunes  were  keeping  the  forces  in  the  woods.  3.  He  was  re- 
straining the  allies  from  battle.  4.  The  barbarians  used  to  fight 
with  slings.  5.  They  remain  with  the  lieutenant.  6.  Tlie  allies 
were  raising  forces  in  Gaul.  7.  We  were  surrounding  the  place 
with  trenches.  8.  Labienus  used  to  winter  witli  the  allies.  9. 
We  were  sailing  from  Italy  to  the  p^o^^nce  with  the  lieutenant. 
10.  The  barbarians  used  to  station  ambushes  in  the  woods.  11. 
You  were  wounding  the  tribune's  son  witli  a  sling.  12.  She 
obtains  her  request  from  Labienus.  13.  You  are  driving  off  the 
Gauls  from  the  place.  14.  I  was  passing  the  winter  witli  tlie 
lieutenant  and  tribunes  in  the  province.  15.  They  were  trying  to 
influence  the  allies  with  money.  10.  The  slave  was  fighting  with 
the  sailor. 
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LESSON   VIII. 

(a)  In  sententla,  Labiene,  per-     you  persist  in  (your)  opinion,  La- 
nianest  bienus. 

Coplas,  legatl,  coniparamus,  ive  are  raising  forces,  lieutenants. 
Nuntids,     Belgae,     exspec-    we  are  awaiting  messengers,  Bel- 

taniust  gians. 

Sententiam,  fllia,  collauclo,    (my)  daughter,  I  commend  (your) 

opinion. 
Observation. — What  forms  of  the  nouns  endmg  m  us  and  a  are 
used  in  speaking  to  a  person  ?    In  what  position  are  these  forms  P 
Omission  of  Latin  words  meaning  your,  my,  etc.^ 

(6)  The  student  should  now  turn  to  Part  III.,  sections  1  and  2, 
where  examples  are  given  of  nouns  ending  in  a  and  us,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  cases  are  usually  arranged.  To  give  all  the 
forms  of  a  noun  in  this  order  is  called  declining  a  noun,  and  the 
different  series  of  endings  are  called  Declensions. 

(c)  On  the  same  page,  section  3,  are  declined  the  words  puer, 
ager  and  vir. 

Observation. — How  do  the  endings  of  these  nouns  differ  from 
those  of  nouns  ending  in  us  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
declension  of  puer  and  that  of  ager  ?  Notice  how  the  vocabulary, 
by  always  giving  the  genitive  case  of  a  noun,^  indicates  whether  a 
noun  ending  in  er  is  declined  like  puer  or  like  ager. 

{d)  Roman!  et  socii,  or  Romanl  the  Romans  and  {their)  allies. 
socilque, 
Legatos  et  tribunos,  or  le-  the  lieutenants  and  the  tribunes, 

gatos  tribuuosqvie, 
Murum  et  fossani,  or  niuruni  a  wall  and  trench. 
fossanique. 
Observation. — The  use  and  position  of  -que.* 

1.  These  forms  are  in  the  Vocative  Case. 

2.  Latin  possesses  words  meaning  my,  our,  yo^ir,  his,  her,  its  and  their,  but  does 
not  use  them  when  it  can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  context  to  whom  the  thing  (or 
person)  spoken  of  belongs.  So  in  translating  from  Latin  these  words  have  often  to 
be  inserted  in  the  English,  and  until  Exercise  XLIV.  are  to  be  regularlj'  omitted  in 
translating  into  Latin.  For  several  exercises  to  come  these  words  are  put  in  paren- 
theses, to  indicate  their  omission. 

3.  In  all  vocabularies  the  genitive  of  each  noun  is  given,  and  as  no  two  of  the  five 
declensions  have  the  same  genitive,  this  serves  to  indicate  to  what  declension  the 
noun  belongs, 

4.  When  -que  is  added  to  a  word,  the  accent  is  shifted  to  the  syllable  before  -qu$; 
e.^,f/os'§am,h\\t/ossam'qu0>  ^ 
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EXERCISE   YIII. 

Vocabulary. 

Ager,  agrX,  m.,  land,  field,  terri-  Need,  are,  kill. 

tory.  Xon,  not. 

Amicitia,  ae,  f.,  friendship.  Occulto,  are,  conceal. 

Amicus,  I,  m.,  friend.  Puer,  eri,  m.,  boy. 

Arbiter,  tri,  m.,  arbitrator.  Socer,  erI,  m.,  father-in-laiv. 

Faber,  brl,  m.,  icorkman.  Vaco,     are,     be    unoccupied,    lie 
Gener,  erI,  m.,  son-in-latv.  waste. 

Liberl,     drum,     m.     (in     plural  Vasto,  are,  la]/  waste. 

only),  children.  Vicus,  I,  m.,  village. 

Marcus,  1,  m.,  Marcus  (a  man's  Vir,  vlrl,  m.,  man. 

name). 

I. — 1.  Agros  vicosque,  Aedui,  habetis.  2.  Labienus  fabros 
nautasque  ad  Galliam  convocat.  3.  Cum  llberis  ad  Rhenum  pro- 
perant.  4.  GallTs,  socii,  arbitros  dant.  5.  A  legato,  Belgae,  non 
impetramus.  6.  GermanI  agros  Belgarum  vastabant.  7.  Cum 
Aeduls,  Labiene,  amicitiam  confirmas.  8.  In  agris  Aeduorum 
hiemabamus.  9.  Pueros  in  silvls  occultant.  10.  Socerum  legati 
llberosque  necant.  11.  Yirum  gladio  vulnerant.  12.  Cmn  generis 
ad  copias  adequitat. 

II. — 1.  He  grants  lands  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  tribune.  2. 
He  grants  pardon  to  the  boys.  3.  The  workmen  used  to  come 
often  to  the  wall.  4.  You  used  to  have  friends,  Marcus.  5.  The 
lands  of  the  Belgians  are  unoccupied.  6.  The  Gauls  were  estab- 
lishing friendship  with  the  Belgians.  7.  The  forces  were  fighting 
in  the  land  of  the  Belgians.  8.  The  father-in-law  of  the  lieutenant 
was  giving  money  to  the  children  of  (his)  friend.  9.  They  are 
giving  lands  to  the  Germans,  lieutenant.  10.  The  men  were  fight- 
ing with  swords,  the  boys  with  slings  and  arrows.  11.  The  forces 
of  the  Belgians  are  laying  waste  the  land  of  the  Gauls.  12.  They 
were  concealing  an  ambush. 
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LESSON  IX. 

(a)  In  part  III.,  section  3,  is  given  the  declension  of  templum. 

Observation. — How  does  the  declension  of  nouns  ending  in  um 
differ  from  that  of  nouns  ending  in  us  ? 

(6)  The  student  should  look  over  the  vocabularies  of  this  and 
the  preceding  lessons,  to  see  what  is  the  gender  of  the  nouns  that 
have  been  used. 

Observation. — Of  Avhat  gender  are  all  the  Latin  nouns  that 
refer  to  males  ?  to  females  ?  to  what  is  neither  male  nor  female  ? 
What  is  the  gender  of  the  nouns  ending  in  us  ?  in  er  ?  in  ir  ?  in 
uni  ?  in  a  ?  Explain  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Exercises  II.  and  IV. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

Vocabulary. 

Belluni,  I,  n.,  ivar.  Imperiuni,  I,  n.,  command. 

Castra,    drum,   n.    (plural  form  Maned,  ere,  remain^  continue. 

with  singular  meaning),  camp.  Moved,  ere,  move. 

Exeniplum,  I,  n.,  example.  Officium,  I,  n.,  duty,  allegiance. 

Exp^gno,  are,  talce  hy  storm.  Oppidum,  I,  n.,  toimi. 

Frunientuni,  I,  n.,  grain,  coi^n.  Postulo,  are,  demand. 

Helvetius,  I,  m.,  Helvetian  (one  Praeniiuni,  i,  n.,  reward. 

of  a  tribe  in  Gaul).  Praesidium,  I,  n.,  garrison. 

HIberna,  drum,  n.  (plural  form  Proeliuni,  I,  n.,  battle. 

with  singular  meaning),  win-  Renovo,  are,  renew. 

ter  quaHers. 

I. — 1.  Frumentum  comportabant.  2.  Legatus  copias  in  hlber- 
nis  coUocat.  3.  Animos  c5piarum  praemils  soUicitabamus.  4. 
Imperium  belli  postulant.  5.  Ab  hibernis  ad  provinciam  prope- 
rabat.  6.  Romanos  a  proelio  revocat.  7.  Murum  oppidi  viris 
complent.  8.  Ad  oppidum  ventitabatis.  9.  Romani  castra  mo- 
vent. 10.  Germanos  in  officio  continebat.  11.  Praesidio  locum 
tenemus.  12.  Bellum  cum  Romanis  renovabant.  13.  Exempla 
habetis.  14.  Labienus  copias  a  proelio  continet.  15.  Cdpianj 
frumenti  habemus.     16.  In  castris  Helvetiorum  manent. 
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II. — 1.  They  are  stationing  garrisons  in  the  towns.  2.  We 
were  bringing  in  plenty  of  corn.  3.  The  forces  of  the  Belgians 
were  renewing  war  with  Labienus.  4.  The  Germans  continue  in 
(their)  allegiance.  5.  The  allies  of  the  Romans  kill  the  garrisons 
of  the  towns.  6.  He  was  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  boy  with 
examples  and  rewards.  7.  The  children  have  an  example.  8. 
The  Helvetians  were  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Aedui,  and 
taking  by  storm  (their)  towns  and  villages.  9.  The  forces  were 
renewing  the  battle.  10.  They  are  attacking  the  camp.  11. 
He  was  stationing  a  garrison  in  the  towTi.  12.  They  used  to 
come  often  with  the  barbarians  to  the  winter  quarters  of  the  forces. 
13.  You  were  surrounding  the  camp  with  a  trench.  14.  He  gives 
orders  to  the  garrison.  15.  The  Gauls  attack  the  camp  and  fill  up 
the  trench. 


LESSON  X. 

(a)    1.  L.e gkins  clar us,  a  famous  lieutenant. 

2.  Victoria  clara,  a  famous  victory. 

3.  Exemplum  elaruni,  a  fammis  example. 

4.  LegatI  clarl,  of  a  famous  lieutenant. 

5.  Victoriae  clarae,  famous  victories, 
(h)     6.   Vir  clarus,  a /a  wioif^  man. 

7.  Belgae  clarl,  the  famous  Belgians. 

8.  Ager  publicus,  public  land. 

9.  Locus  asper,  a  rough  place. 

10.  Naiita  peritus,  a  skilful  sailor. 

11.  Nautarum  perltorum,  of  skilful  sailors. 
(c)  12.  Multa  exempla,  inany  examples. 

13.  Cum  paucis  Belgis,  unth  a  few  Belgians. 

14.  ReliquI  Belgae,  the  remaining  Belgians. 

15.  Ma gnae  copiae,  Zargie/arces. 

Observation.— (a)  Does  the  Latin  adjective  remain  unchanged, 
like  the  English  ?  Is  there  a  change  in  the  gender,  the  number, 
or  the  case  of  the  nouns  accompanying  the  adjectives,  comparing 
(i.)  1,  2  and  3  ;  (ii.)  2  and  5  ;  (iii.)  1  and  4  ? 

(6)  Are  the  endings  of  nouns  and  adjectives  always  alike  ?  How 
does  the  form  of  the  noun  affect  the  form  of  the  adjective  ? 
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(c)  What  is  the  position  of  the  adjective  in  1  to  11  ?  in  12  to  15? 
When  is  the  adjective  placed  before  its  noun  P 

In  Part  III.,  section  10,  is  given  the  declension  of  adjectives 
whose  masculine  nominative  singular  ends  in  us  or  er. 

Observation. — Is  there  any  difference  between  the  declension 
of  these  adjectives  (bonus,  liber  and  aeger)  and  the  declension 
of  the  nouns  given  in  sections  1,  2  and  3  ?  How  does  the  vocabu- 
lary indicate  whether  an  adjective  ending  in  er  is  declined  like 
liber  or  like  aeger  ? 

EXERCISE  X. 
Vocabulary. 

Adversus,  a,  um,  unsuccessful.  Latus,  a,  um,  broad,  ivide. 

Altus,  a,  um,  high,  deep.  Liber,  era,  erum,  free. 

Asper,  era,  erum,  rugged,  rough.  3I^gnus,  a,  um,  gi'eat,  large. 

Commoveo,  ere,  disturb,  alarm,  Maritimus,  a,  um,  inaritime,  of 

agitate.  or  on  the  sea. 

Creber,   bra,   brum,  numerous,  Numerus,  I,  m.,  number. 

frequent.  Ora,    ae,    f.,    shore,    coast;    ora 
Excito,  are,  stimulate.  maritima,  the  sea  coast. 

FInitimus,   a,   um,    neighboring,  Pauci,  ae,  a  (plural),  feiv. 

adjacent.  Populus,  I,  m.,  nation,  people. 

Helvetius,  a,  um,  Helvetian,  of  Reliquus,  a,  um,  remaining.^ 

the  Helvetians.  Saxum,  I,  n.,  stone. 

Idoneus,  a,  um,  suitable.  Sollicito,  are,  tempt,  bribe,  try 
Incito,  are,  arouse,  stir  up.  to  icin  over. 

I. — 1.  Locum  fossa  lata  et  muro  alto  firmant.  2.  Oram  mari- 
timam  vastabatis.  3.  Fossam  crebris  ramis  complemus.  4.  Magna 
saxa  in^  mtirls  coUocabant.  5.  Proelium  adversum  animos  pau- 
corum  Belgarum  commovet.     6.  In  loco  aspero  insidias  coUocant. 

7.  Magnum  numerum  servorum  et  reliquam  praedam  copils  donat. 

8.  Liberos   Galliae   populos   superabas.      9.    Paucos   tribunos  ad 

1.  As  a  rule,  adjectives  follow  the  noun  with  which  thej'  agree,  but  precede  it  in 
the  following  cases:  (a)  when  emphatic;  (b)  \vhen  expressing  number  or  quantity; 
(c)  when  the  noun  is  modified  by  both  an  adjective  and  a  genitive,  the  order  then 
being  regularly,  adjective,  genitive,  noun.    See  footnote  2,  page  6. 

2.  The  best  way  generally  of  translating  reliqt(i(S  is  by  "  the  rest  of"  ;  e.g.,  reliqui 
Belgae,  the  remaining  Belgians,  i.e.,  the  rest  of  the  Belgians. 

3.  Here,  as  often,  Latin  in  is  to  be  translated  by  English  on. 
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locum   idoneum   convocant.      10,   Ad  provinciam  finitimam   ven- 
titabat. 

II. — 1.  A  few  tribunes  were  stirring  up  the  allies  by  frequenc 
messages.  2.  They  are  wintering  in  the  provinces  on  the  sea  with 
the  remaining  forces.  3.  You  were  stimulating  a  few  Gauls  with 
large  rewards.  4.  Rugged  forests  extend  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
neighboring  provinces.  5.  The  Helvetians  are  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  {literally,  remaining)  Gauls.  6,  We  are  laying  waste  the 
Helvetian  territory  with  large  forces.  7.  They  used  to  strengthen 
the  camp  with  wide  trenches.  8.  The  neighboring  province  is 
unoccupied.  9.  He  was  raising  large  forces  in  the  Helvetian 
territory.  10.  The  defeats  {literally,  unsuccessful  battles)  alarm 
the  rest  of  the  Belgians. 


LESSON  XI. 

(a)  Impetrabis,       you  tmll  gain  your  request. 
Superabitis,      you  icill  conquer. 
Removebit,        he  loill  remove. 
Complebimus,  ice  shall  Jill  up. 

Observation. — What  new  element  is  found  in  the  Latin  verbs  ? 
What  idea  does  it  express  ?     What  point  of  time  is  referred  to  ? 

(6)  Impetrabo,  I  shall  gain  my  request. 

Superabunt,  they  unll  conquer. 

Removebo,  I  shall  renuyve. 

Complebnnt,  they  unll  Jill  up. 

Observation. — What  variations  occur  in  that  part  of  the  Latin 
verb  which  expresses  shall  or  unlll 

EXERCISE  XI. 

Vocabulary. 

Castellum,  I,  n.,  Jort.  Laerinia,  ae,  f.,  tear. 

Certus,  a,  um,  certain,  Jixed,  spc-  MultuK,  a,  um,  much,  (in  plu- 

cijied.  ral)  many. 

Condono,  are,  overlook.  Obsecro,  are,  beseech,  implore. 

Flrmus,  a.  um,  powerful,  strong.  Pecunla,  ae,  f.,  sum  of  money ^ 

Impero,  are,  require,  demand.  Perlculuni,  1,  n.,  danger. 

Integer,  gra,  grnnx,  fresh.  Prlvatus,  a,  um,  prjio^. 
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I. — 1.  Multa  oppida  expugnabimus.  2.  Magno^  cum  periculo 
bellum  renovabitis,  3.  Legates  et  tribunes  ad  certum  locum  con- 
vocabit.  4,  Injurias  privatas  condonabo.  5.  Locum  praesidio 
firrao  tenebit.  6.  Copiae  integrae  bellum  renovabunt.  7.  Mag- 
nam  frumenti  copiam  comportabamus.  8.  Multis^  cum  lacrimis 
legatum  obsecrat.  9.  Certum  numerum  fabrorum  imperabit.  10. 
Copias  in  insidiis  coUocabis. 

II. — 1.  He  will  winter  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  in  the 
neighboring  province.  2.  Many  Belgians  will  continue  in  (their) 
allegiance.  3.  We  shall  surround  the  place  with  a  wall  and 
numerous  forts.  4.  Powerful  nations  will  conquer  Gaul.  5.  You 
will  conquer  a  powerful  nation.  6.  The  rest  of  the  Germans  do^ 
not  have  private  lands.  7.  They  will  require  a  specified  sum  of 
money.  8.  I  shall  come  often  to  the  camp  with  a  large  number 
of  the  barbarians.  9.  They  will  strengthen  the  rest  of  the  towns 
with  large  garrisons.  10.  The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  tribunes 
will  prevail. 


LESSON  XII. 

(a)  The  student  should  examine  and  learn  the  endings  of  the 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  given  in  Part  HI.,  section  4. 

Observation. — "What  are  the  endings  of  the  various  cases  ?  In 
what  cases  is  there  no  uniform  ending  ?  Is  the  change  from  the 
nominative  to  the  genitive  always  made  in  the  same  way  ?  From 
which  of  the  two  cases  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  the  other  cases 
formed  ? 

(6)  Consul  Romanus,  a  Roman  consul. 

Consulis  Romanl,  of  a  Boman  consul. 

Regio  f  Initinia,  a  'iieighboi'ing  district. 

Ab  reg-ione  finitima,  from  a  neighboring  district. 

Observation. — The  agreement  of  an  adjective  of  one  declensid^ 
with  a  noun  of  another. 

1.  Often  when  a  noun  is  grovemed  bj'  a  preposition  of  one  syllable,  an  emphatic 
adjective  is  placed  before  both  noun  and  preposition. 

2.  Do  not  have  =  have  not.  The  same  form  that  means,  e.rj.,  he  attacks  or  he  is 
attacking,  is  often  translated  by  does  attack,  especially  with  a  negative  or  in  a 
question.    In  the  same  way  did  is  often  to  be  used  in  place  of  was  or  icere. 
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EXERCISE   XII. 

Vocabulary. 

Caes-ar,  -aris,  m.,  Caesar.  Miles,  mllitis,  m.,  soldier. 

Centuri-6,  -onis,  m.,  centurion.  Multitu-do, -dinis,  f.,  mx/^i^uc^c, 
CIvi-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  state.  great  number. 

Co-liors,  -liortis,  f.,  cohort,  com-  Obses,  obsidis,  m.,  hostage. 

pany  (one-tenth  of  a  legion),  dr-do,  -dinis,  m.,  rank. 

Eques»  equitis,  m.,  horse  soldier,  Pax,  pacis,  f.,  peace. 

(in  plural)  cavalry.  Pedes,  peditis,  m.,  foot  soldier, 
Legi-o,  -onis,  f.,  legion.  (in  plural)  infantry. 

Merca-tor,  -toris,  m.,  trader.  Servo,  are,  keep. 

I. — 1.  Obsides  Caesari  dabimus.  2.  Mercatores  ad  legionem 
ventitabant.  3.  Pacem  et  amlcitiam  cum  Caesare  coniirmabit.  4. 
Milites  ordines  non  servabant.^  5.  PaucI  pedites  inagnam  niulti- 
tudinem  equitum  superant.  6.  Cum  reliquls  legionibus  in  Gallia 
hiemabo.  7.  Caesar  magnum  obsidum  numerum^  imperat.  8. 
Tribunos  militum  et  centuridnes  convocabat.  9.  Milites  reli- 
quarum  legionum  civitatem  in  officio  continebunt.  10.  Paucas 
cohortes  in  insidiis  collocat. 

II. — 1.  He  rides  up  to  Ca3sar.  2.  Csesar  will  hasten  with  the 
rest  of  the  legion  to  the  town.  3.  You  will  grant  pardon  to  the 
centurion.  4.  The  rest  of  the  cohorts  will  lay  waste  the  neighbor- 
ing territory.  5.  We  were  restraining  the  legions  from  battle.  6. 
The  opinion  of  the  centurion  will  prevail.  7-  He  fills  the  camp 
with  a  multitude  of  soldiers.  8.  Ca3sar  establishes  peace  with  the 
neighboring  states.  9.  He  will  winter  in  Gaul  with  the  rest  of  the 
legion  and  the  cavalry.  10.  They  try  to  win  over  the  rest  of  the 
states.     11.  Witli  a  few  soldiers  we  shall  hasten  to  the  camp. 


LESSON   XIII. 

(a)  Expugnavl,  /  h^ave  taken  by  storm,  or  I  took  by  storm. 

Expugnavistl,         yoti  (sing.)  have  taken  by  storm,  or  you  took 

by  stolen. 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  19.  2.  See  footnote  1,  page  17 
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Expugnavit,  he  has  taken  hy  storm,  or  he  took  by  storm. 

Expugnavimus,     we  have  taken  by  stm'm,  or  we  took  by  stoi'in. 
Expugnavlstis,       you  (plural)  have  taken  by  storm,  or  you  took 

by  stm^m. 
Expugnaverunt,    they  have  taken  by  stm^m,  or  they  took  by  stonn. 

Observation. — What  changes  occur  in  the  verb  forms,  compar- 
ing one  with  another  ?^  Resemblance  to  regular  personal  endings. 
Twofold  translation. 

(6)  Turn  to  the  perfect  tense  of  all  four  conjugations,  as  given 
in  Part  III.,  section  27. 

Observation. — Are  the  endings  found  in  expugnavl,  etc., 
found  in  all  these  verbs  ? 


(c)        First  Conjugation. 

Second  Conjugation. 

Present  Tense. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Present  Tense. 

Perfect  Tense. 

anio 

amavl 

nioneo 

inonul 

-do 

dedl 

video 

vidl 

sto 

stetl 

jubeo 

jussi 

adjuvo 

adjuvl 

remaned 

remans! 

Third 

Conjugation. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 

Present  Tense. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Present  Tense. 

Perfect  Tense. 

rego 

rexl 

audio 

audlvl 

legd 

legl 

venio 

veni 

sumo 

sunipsi 

vincio 

vinxl 

mitto 

mlsl 

sentio 

sensi 

parco 

pepercl 

comperio 

comperl 

Observation. — Is  the  change  from  the  present  to  the  perfect 
made  in  the  same  way  always  in  each  conjugation  ?  In  what  one 
respect  only  do  all  the  forms  of  the  perfect  given  in  this  list  agree  ? 
Notice  that,  in  the  vocabularies  that  follow,  the  perfect  tense  is 
always  clearly  indicated. -' 

1.  The  division  recommended  in  classes  for  beginners  is  into  the  unchanging-  part 
of  the  perfect  stem  and  the  changing  endings;  expugnav+i,  etc.  The  relation 
between  the  present  and  perfect  stems  should  be  reserved  for  a  much  later  stage,  and 
even  the  fact  that  most  verbs  of  conjugations  I.,  II.  and  IV.  have  in  the  perfect  of 
each  conjugation  a  similar  formation,  should  not  be  presented  for  a  few  lessoas,  until 
the  pupil  has  learned  to  form  his  perfect,  not  by  the  rule  of  three,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  Vocabulary. 

2.  For  the  perfect  tense  of  verbs  occurring  in  the  preceding  vocabulariea,  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  general  "ocabularv,  .".t  the  end  of  the  book 
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EXERCISE   XIII. 

Vocabulary, 

Aeeipio,  aceepi,  receive.  Munio,  munlvl,  fortify^  protect. 

Arnia,   arnioruni,  n.   (in   plural  Per-nianeo,  ere, -ina-nal,  remain. 

only),  arms.  Peto,  petlvl,  ask,  seek. 

Do,  dare,  dedl,  give.  Pond,  posul,  place,  j^Yc/t  (camp), 
Facio,  feel,  do,  make.  lay  doicn. 

Faeul-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  opportunity.  Tra-do,  -didi,  give  vp. 

Gero,  sressi,  carry  on,  vxige.  Vallum,  I,  n.,  wall,  rampart  (of 
Juvo,  are,  juvl,  aid,  assist.  camp). 

Moved,  ere,  niovl,  move.  Venio,  veni,  come. 

I. — 1.  Gessimus.  2.  Acceperunt.  3.  Tradidit.  4.  Caesar 
castra  movit.  5.  Helvetii  pacem  a  Caesare  petiverunt.  6.  Facul- 
tatem  fugae  captlvis  dedisti.  7.  Magna  praesidia  in  oppidis  posui. 
8.  Reliquae  cohortes  castra  vallo  fossaque  munlverunt.  9.  Caesar 
magnam  injviriam  fecit.  10.  Socii  legiones  frumento  juverunt. 
11.  Caesar  legionibus  veniam  dedit.  12.  In  officio  permansimus. 
13.  Cum  multls  equitibus  ad  castra  venit.  14.  Arma  posuistis  et 
obsides  dedistis.     15.  Agros  habemus. 

II. — 1.  He  has  aided.  2.  We  gave.  3.  She  has  sought.  4. 
You  have  moved.  5.  We  came.  6.  We  received  the  hostages. 
7.  The  Gauls  waged  war  with  Csesar.  8.  They  gave  up  (their) 
arms,  captives  (and)  hostages  to  Caesar.  9.  You  fortified  the  camp 
with  high  walls.  10.  Csesar  has  made  peace  with  the  neighboring 
states.  11.  The  Gauls  gave  lands  to  the  Germans,  12.  I  have 
received  many  injuries  from  the  Romans.  13.  He  placed  a  garri- 
son in  the  camp.  14.  You  gave  the  legion  to  the  lieutenant.  15. 
They  came  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Cais<ir.  16.  The  rest  of  the 
legion  pitched  the  camp.  17.  The  soldiers  move  the  camp.  18. 
You  received  great  injury  from  CjBsar.     19.  They  have  villages. 


LESSON  XIV. 

The  student  should  turn  to  the  nouns  of  the  third  declension, 
given  in  Part  III.,  section  5. 

Observation. — Compare  the  endings  of  the  nouns  in  section  5 
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with  those  of  the  nouns  in  section  4.  What  differences  are  there 
in  the  endings  ?  What  is  the  gender  of  the  nouns  in  section  5  ? 
in  section  4  ?  In  what  respect  do  neuter  nouns  of  the  second  and 
third  declensions  agree  ? 

EXERCISE   XIV. 
Vocabulary. 

Ag-men, -minis,  n.,  line  of  march,  Imped-io,  -IvI,  obstruct. 

army  (on  the  march).  Iter,  itineris,  n.,  march,  road. 

Ainitto,  amisi,  lose.  Lat-us,  -eris,  n.,  side,  Jlank. 

Avert-5,  -i,  tm^n  aside.  Op-us,  -eris,  n.,  work,  fortijica- 
Contencl-6,  -I,  hasten.  tion. 

Dls-cedo,    -eessi,    depart,    tvith-  Per-flelo,  -feci,  finish. 

draw.^  Slgnuni,  I,  n.,  standard,  signal."^ 

Flu-men,  -minis,  n.,  river.  Vuln-us,  -eris,  n.,  woicnd. 

I. — 1.  Iter  a  flumine  avertimus.  2.  Milites  opus  perfecerunt. 
3.  Pauci  equites  vuhiera  acceperunt.  4.  Magnis  itineribus  Caesar 
ad  flumen  contendit.  5.  Signum  proelii  cohortibus  dedit.  6. 
Multl  pedites  ab  agmine  discesserunt.  7.  Milites  ab  opere  revo- 
cavit.  8.  Silva  pertinet  a  flumine  ad  castra.  9.  LegatI  ad  Caesa- 
rem  in^  itinere  venerunt.  10.  Cohortes  signa  amiserunt.  11, 
Iter  agminis  impediverunt.     12.  Helvetii  iter  fecerunt.* 

II. — 1.  You  have  received  a  wound.  2.  Cgesar  recalled  the 
soldiers  from  work.  3.  Broad  rivers  hem  in  the  Helvetii.  4.  We 
have  finished  the  fortification  of  the  camp.  5.  They  have  marched 
(literally,  made  a  march)  from  the  province.  6.  By  a  forced 
(literally,  great)  march  I  came  to  the  camp.  7.  Csesar  has  turned 
aside  (his)  march  from  the  Helvetii.     8.  We  have  lost  a  standard. 

9.  A  few  soldiers  have  left  (literally,  departed  from)  the  standards. 

10.  The  river  has  protected  the  sides  of  the  camp.  11.  We  came 
to  the  river  with  the  rest  of  the  cohorts.  12.  We  received  a  few 
wounds. 

1.  Discedo  ab  =  I  leave,  literally,  I  depart  from. 

2.  A  genitive  depending  on  signum  (  =  signal)  should  be  translated  by /or. 

3.  In  is  in  this  phrase  to  be  translated  on. 

4.  Iter /aeio  =  I  march,  literally,  /  make  a  march. 
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LESSON  XV. 

Dederani,  I  had  given.  Veneranius,  ire  had  come. 

MIseras,  you  (sing.)  had  sent.  Jusseratis,    you   (plural)   had 

Jusserat,  he  had  oi'dered.  ordered. 

Dederant,  they  had  given. 

Observation.— Personal  endings.  AVhat  letters  are  found  in 
each  Latin  word  ?  What  word  occurs  in  the  translation  of  each  of 
these  Latin  words  ?  Referring  to  Lesson  XIII.  (c),  are  these 
forms  obtained  from  the  present  or  the  perfect  tense  ? 

EXERCISE  XV. 

Vocabulary, 

Cognosce,  cognovX,  learn,  find  Mitto,  misl,  send. 

out.  Ob-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,   hold,  pos- 

Con-fugio,  -fughjlee.  sess. 

Con-sldo,  -sedl,  encamp.  Occup-6,  are,  -avi,  seize. 

Con-venio,  -veni,  come  together,  Re-dvi«6,  -duxl,  lead  back, 

assemble.  R^gniim,  I,  n.,  royal  power. 

Erupti-6,  -onis,  f.,  sally.  Rhenus,  I,  m.,  Rhine. 

Expl5ra-tor,  -toris,  m.,  scout.  Tini-eo,  ere,  -nl,  fear,  be  afraid. 

Impedimenta,  orum,  n.  (in  plu-  Tr^ns-duco,  -duxl,  lead  across. 
ral),     baggage,    baggage-ani- 
mals. 

I. — 1.  Copias  reduxeras.  2.  Ad  Rhenum  contenderat.  3. 
Legatos  misimus.     4.  Exploratores  iter  cognoverant.     5.  Barbaros 

timent.      G.    Eruptionem   fecerant.      7.    Copiae   consederant.  8. 

Regnum   obtinuerat.      9.  Acceperamus.       10.  Discesserant.  11. 

Gesserunt.      12.  Feceram.      13.  Vulnerant.      14.  Dedimus.  15. 

Juvistis.       16.  Posuenltis.       17.  Petivimus.       18.  Discessit.  19. 
Confugeramus.     20.  Properat.     21.  Imperaverat. 

II. — 1.  He  had  led  the  soldiers  across.  2.  They  came  together 
to  Caesar.  3.  I  shall  seize  the  royal  power.  4.  We  had  sent 
scouts.  6.  They  had  fled  to  the  baggage.  6.  C*sar  encamped 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  7.  Ambassadors  had  come  to  the 
camp.     8.  We  led  a  large  number  of  baggage-animals  across.     9. 
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The  forces  had  encamped.  10.  They  received  a  few  wounds.  11. 
He  has  sought  peace.  12.  We  had  given.  13.  You  had  led  back 
the  legion.  14.  I  had  finished.  15.  We  encamped.  16,  She  had 
sent.  17.  We  were  hastening.  18.  You  sent.  19.  They  will 
wound.     20.  I  received. 


LESSON  XVI. 


Ab  Italia  pertinet. 
Ad  Caesareni  venerunt, 
Cum  Gallls  pacem  fecit, 
De  pace  leg^atds  inlserunt. 


it  extends  from  Italy. 

they  came  to  Ccesar. 

he  made  peace  with  the  Gauls. 

they  sent  ambassadors  concerning 
(or  about)  peace. 
Ex  agrls  frunientuin  compor-    they  bring  in  corn  out  of  (or  from,) 

the  fields^ 

he  winters  in  the  province. 

he  sent  the  forces  into  (or  to)  Gaul. 

he  marched  between  the  river  and 
the  woods. 

he  is  influential  among  the  Bel- 
gians. 

they  marcJied  through  the  province. 

he  found  out  through  (or  by  means 
of)  the  Helvetians. 

he  found  out  by  means  of  letters. 

he  found  oui  after  the  battle. 

they  are  afraid  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  Germans. 

they  fear  unthout  cause. 

they  encamped  across  the  Rhine. 


tant. 
In  provincia  hieiiiat, 
Copias  in  Galliani  inisit. 
Inter     flunien    et     silvas    iter 

fecit. 
Inter  Belgas  valet. 

Per  provlnciani  iter  fecerunt. 
Per  Helvetios  cognovit, 

Litterls  cogndvit. 
Post  pugnani  cdgnovit. 
Propter     niultitudineni 

nianoruni  tinient. 
Sine  causa  tinient. 
Trans  Rlienuni  consederunt. 


Ger. 


Observation. — The  meaning  of  the  prepositions  used,  and  the 
case  which  follows  each  of  them.  The  difference  between  in  with 
accusative  and  in  with  ablative  ;  ab  iiiid  ex ;  ad  and  iu  with 
accusative  ;  the  ablative  of  means  and  per  with  accusative. 
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EXERCISE   XVI. 

Vocabulary. 

Auctori-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  influence.    Mors,  mortis,  f.,  death. 
Deditl-6,  -onis,  f.,  surrender.  Pater,  patris,  m.,  father. 

Incol-6,  -ui,  dtvell,  inhabit.  Tiiii-or,  -oris,    m..,  fear. 

Inopia,  ae,  f.,  leant,  scarcity.         Val-eo,  ere,  -ul,  be  influentiaL 
Judlc-6,  are,  -avi,  decide.  Vir-tua,  -tutis,  f.,  valoi',  bravery. 

I. — 1.  Sine  injuria  per  provinciam  iter  fecimus.  2.  Frumentum 
ex  agris  in  castra  comportabant.  3.  Post  proelium  legatl  ad 
Caesarem  de  deditione  venerunt.  4.  Trans  Rhenum  in  loco  idoneo 
consederat.  5.  Magnam  inter  Belgas  auctoritatem  propter  vir- 
tutem  habebat.  6.  Mllites  ex  hibernis  et  a  Caesare  convenerant. 
7.  Ex  captivis  cognoverat.  8.  In  certum  locum  conveneramus. 
9.  Arbitros  inter  civitates  dedit.  10.  Germanos  sine  causa  tinient. 
11.  Cum  reliquis  legionibus  in  Galliam  contendit.  12.  Ex  castrls 
discessistis.  13.  Iter  in  provinciam  averterant.  14.  Anna  ex 
oppido  tradiderunt.     15.  Sine  causa  bellum  gesseratis. 

II.  — 1.  He  had  sent  the  forces  across  the  river  into  Gaul.  2. 
He  found  out  through  scouts.  3.  After  the  death  of  (his)  father 
he  had  held  the  royal  power.  4.  They  had  made  numerous  sallies 
out  of  the  woods.  5.  The  rest  of  the  Belgians  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors concerning  peace.  6.  He  used  to  be  influential  among  the 
Gauls.  7.  They  remain  in  the  camp  not  without  great  danger,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  corn.  8.  They  had  placed  the  baggage 
between  the  river  and  the  cavalry.  9.  He  led  back  the  forces  into 
winter  quarters.  10.  We  shall  not  decide  about  the  road.  11. 
They  had  dwelt  across  the  Rhine.  12.  On  account  of  (their)  fear 
they  had  fled  into  the  woods.  13.  Ciesar  had  led  across  the  forces 
without  baggage.  14.  We  used  to  have  lands  across  the  Rhine  in 
the  province.     15.  Out  of  a  large  number  few  received  wounds. 


LESSON  XVII. 

(a)  Dederis,  you  (sing.)  will  have  Venerimus,  ice  shall  have  come, 

given.  Jusseritis,  you  (plur.)  will  have 
MIserit,  he  ivill  have  sent.  ordered. 

Jusserlt.  he  will  have  ordered.  Dederint,  they  will  have  given. 
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Observation. — Personal  endings.  What  letters  are  found  in 
each  Latm  word  in  the  translation  of  which  are  found  the  words 
shall  have  or  loill  have  ?  Are  these  forms  obtained  from  the  present 
or  the  perfect  tense  ? 

(6)  Dedero,  I  shall  have  given.         MIsero,  I  shall  have  sent. 

Observation. — What  variation  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Latin 
verb  which  expresses  shall  have  ? 

(c)  In  Part  III.,  section  27,  may  be  found  the  names  by  which 
the  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  are  known. 

EXERCISE  XVII. 

Vocabulary. 

De-ligo,  -legl,  choose.  Jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  order. 

De-p6n6,  -posul,  lay  aside.  Memoria,  ae,  f.,  me^nory. 

De-terreo,  ere,  -terrul,  deter.  Per-duco,  -duxl,  carry,  bring. 

Dubit-5,  are,  -avi,  hesitate,  have  Regi-6,  -5nis,  f.,  region,  district. 

doubts.  Re-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  preserve, 

Fug-o,   are,   -avI,    rout,   put   to  Vet-6,  are,  -xxl,  farhid. 

flight.  Video,  ere,  vidl,  see. 

I. — 1.  Fabros  ex  legione  delegerat.     2.  Murum  perduxerimus. 

3.  Anna  deposuerint.  4.  Regionem  vastaverunt.  5.  Legio  mon- 
tem  non  tenebit.  6.  Videtis.  7.  Renovabam.  8.  Discessit.  9. 
Judicavero.  10.  Dubitabamus.  11.  Deterret.  12.  Vetuistl. 
13.  Gesseramus.  14.  Discesserit.  15.  Complebunt.  16.  Expug- 
naverunt.  17.  Occupaveras.  18.  Videritis.  19.  Munlverunt. 
20.  Consederat.     21.  Yeneram. 

II. — 1.  He  has  not  laid  aside  the  memory.  2.  You  had  remem- 
bered (litercdhj,  preserved  the  tmmory).     3.   They  will  have  routed. 

4.  I  shall  have  learned.  5.  We  had  hesitated.  6.  They  chose. 
7.  I  shall  order.  8.  We  have  come.  9.  We  were  holding.  10. 
It  used  to  deter.  11.  You  were  hesitating.  12.  She  used  to  be 
influential.  13.  They  will  have  fled.  14.  We  shall  have  sent. 
15.  I  forbade.  16.  They  order.  17.  You  are  deciding.  18.  You 
were  deterring. 
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LESSON  xvrii. 

Turn  to  the  adjectives  of  the  tliird  declension,  as  givrn  in  Part 
III.,  section  11. 

Observation. — How  far  do  the  endings  of  the  adjective  agree 
with  those  of  the  noun,  as  given  in  sections  4  and  5  (comparing 
forms  of  the  same  gender  always)  ?  Is  there  always  a  separate 
form  for  the  feminine  nominative  ?  for  the  neuter  nominative  ? 
Examine  the  vocabulary,  to  see  how  the  genitive  case  and  the 
different  genders  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  marked.^ 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 

Vocabulary. 

Decllvis,  e,  sloping.  Levis,  e,  slight^  trifling. 

Duplex,  duplicis,  double.  Oinnis,  e,  all. 
Eques-ter,  -tris,  -tre,  of  cavalry,    Pot-ens,  -entis,  powerful, 

cavalry-  (adjective).  Prae-ceps,  -cipitis,  steep. 

Fertilis,  e,  fertile.  Bee-ens,    -entis,    recent,    unex- 
Fortis,  e,  brave.  hausted. 

Humilis,  e,  low,  loivly.  Silvestris,  e,  wooded. 

Incend-6,  -I,  hum.  Vel-6x,  -ocis,  sunft,  active. 

I. — 1.  Praesidia  in  omnibuB  oppidls  coUocabit.  2.  Proelium 
equestre  fecimus.^  3.  Filiam  legato,  viro  forti  et  potenti,  dedit. 
4.  In  loco  silvestri  consederant.  5.  Copiae  recentes  et  integrae 
proelium  renovabant.  6.  Animos  omnium  sociorum  confirmat. 
7.  Pedites  veloces  et  fortes  delegeram.  8.  Duplicem  fossam  a 
castris  ad  flumen  perdfixit.  9.  Omnia  arma  tradiderunt.  10. 
Levia  equestria  proelia  fecerant.'^  11.  Per  regionem  fertilem  iter 
fecerant.  12.  Ex  humili  loco  ad  magnam  auctoritutem  Marcum 
perduxerat. 

1.  All  adjectives  not  ending  in  ««  (or  er),  a,  vin,  are  of  the  third  declension. 
Adjectives  of  this  declension  end  generally  in  (a)  masculine  and  feminine,  -«*•,  neuter, 
-e,  the  genitive  of  each  being  the  same  as  the  masculine  nominative ;  (6)  masculine, 
■er,  feminine,  -Ws,  neuter,  -re,  the  genitive  of  each  being  the  same  as  the  feminine 
nominative  ;  (c)  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  -/iw,  the  genitive  having  -ntis  in  place 
of  -/ij> ;  (rf)  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  -z,  the  genitive  having  -cw  in  place  of  -x 
(but  -ids  in  place  of  -ex), 

2.  Proelium  facio=  I  fight  a  battle,  literally,  /  make  a  battle. 
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II. — 1.  They  had  fortified  the  camp  with  a  double  wall.  2. 
Caesar  removed  the  horses  of  all  the  lieutenants.  3.  They  were 
laying  waste  all  the  lands.  4.  The  Helvetians  had  burned  all  the 
towns,  all  the  rest  of  the  villages,  (and)  all  the  corn.  5.  He  had 
not  laid  aside  the  memory  of  the  recent  wrongs.  6.  He  has 
granted  pardon  to  all  the  captives.  7.  You  have  pitched  the  camp 
in  a  sloping  and  steep  place.  8.  He  will  have  sent  fresh  and 
unexhausted  cavalry.  9.  I  hastened  with  all  the  cavalry  to  the 
river.  10.  We  marched  through  fertile  lands.  11.  We  shall 
deter  the  Gauls  by  (our)  recent  victory.  12.  He  summons  the 
centurions  of  all  ranks. 


LESSON  XIX. 

Bellum  renovare  dubitant,  they  hesitate  to  renew  the  war. 

Copias   in    provincia  jussit  he  (yrdered  the  forces  to  winter  in 

hieinare,  the  province. 

Labienum  locum   tenere  jus-  he  had  ordered  Labienus  to  hold 

serat,  the  place. 

Legatos  disceclere  vetuit,  he  forbade  the  lieutenants  to  de- 
part. 

Labienum    jubet    castra    mu-  he  orders  Lcd)ienus  to  fortify  the 

nlre,  camp. 

Venire  dubitat,  he  hesitates  to  corne. 

Observation. — In  each  sentence  notice  how  one  verb  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  other.  Formation  of  the  infinitive  in  each 
conjugation.  What  is  generally  the  position  of  the  infinitive  ? 
Notice  that  in  the  vocabularies  that  follow,  the  infinitive  is  always 
given,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  conjugation  to  which  a  verb 
belongs.  1 

EXERCISE  XIX. 

Vocabulary, 

Audeo,  ere,  venture.  Cogo,  ere,  coegl,  collect,  compel. 

CoepI  (used  in  the  perfect  tenses    C6nstitu-6,  ere,  -I,  determine. 
only)  began.  Desil-io,  Ire,  -ul,  leap  down. 


1.  In  preceding  vocabularies,  the  infinitive  has  not  been  g:iven  for  all  verbs.     In 
such  cases  the  student  should  refer  to  the  general  vocabularyj  at  the  end  oi  the  book. 
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I. — 1.  Bellum  cum  Germanis  gerere  constituit.  2.  MilitSs 
vetuit  ab  signls  discedere.  3.  Ex  finitimis  regionibus  milites 
jubet  convenire.  4.  Oppidum  oppugnare  et  portas  incendere 
coeperunt.  5.  Legati  ad  castra  venire  dubitaverant.  6.  Magna 
praesidia  in  omnibus  oppidis  constituit  coUocare,  et  cum  reliquis 
copiis  in  vico  Aeduorum  hiemare.  7.  Copias  in  hiberna  reducere 
constituerat.  8.  Omnes  legates  coegit  equos  removere.  9.  Multis 
"cum  lacrinns  Caesarem  obsecrare  coepimus.  10.  Proelium  renovare 
non  audebunt.  11.  Omnia  oppida  incendere  constitueramus.  12. 
Labienum  cum  omnibus  equitibus  locum  tenere  jussit.  13.  Pa- 
trem  imperium  deponere  coegit. 

II. — 1.  Caesar  had  ordered  all  the  Aedui  to  give  up  (their)  arms. 
2.  They  determined  to  send  ambassadors  to  Csesar  concerning 
peace.  3.  They  had  begun  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  allies. 
4.  Caesar  forbade  the  legions  to  leave  (their)  work.  5.  They  have 
begun  to  collect  forces.  6.  He  ordered  aU  the  soldiers  to  leap 
down.  7.  They  began  to  fill  up  the  trenches  with  branches.  8. 
He  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fortify  the  camp  with  a  double 
trench.  9.  We  determined  to  collect  forces  and  wage  war  with 
Cfesar.  10.  They  do  not  venture  to  send  ambassadors.  11.  He 
had  compelled  the  Aedui  to  give  hostages.  12.  They  hesitate  to 
winter  in  Gaul.  13.  The  Gauls  began  to  assemble  out  of  all  the 
towns. 


LESSON   XX. 

Turn  to  the  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  given  in  Part  III., 
section  7. 

Observation. — The  case-endings  of  the  declension.  The  gender 
of  the  nouns  in  us  and  in  u.^  How  does  the  vocabulary  indicate 
that  a  noun  is  of  the  fourth  declension  ? 

EXERCISE  XX. 

Vocabulary, 

Adventus,  us,  m.,  arrival.  Coin-mltto,  ere,  -mlsl,  ey\fni3t ; 

Comiiieatas,  us,  m.,  snpplies.^  (with  proelium)  joju,  be'jin. 

1.  See  Part  III.,  section  50,  b.  2.  See  footnote  1.  page  31. 
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Conspectus,  us,  m.,  sight,  view.  Lacus,  us,  in.,  lake. 

Cornu,  us,  n.,  imng  (of  an  army).  Magistratus,  us,  m.,  magistrate^ 

Dexter,  tra,  trum,  right.  office. 

Disclfssus,  us,  m.,  departure.  Peditatus,  us,  m.,  infantry.^ 

Eqnitatus,  us,  m.,  cavalry.^  Sal-us,  -utis,  f.,  safety. 

Exercitus,  us,  m.,  army.  Sus-tineo,    ere,    -tiuul,    with- 

Homo,   hominis,   m.,   man,    (in  stand,  endure. 

-phxral)  people.  tJsus,  us,  m.,  experience. 
Impetus,  us,  m.,  attack,  fury. 

I. — 1.  Post  adventum  Caesaris  obsides  dare  constituerant.  2. 
Galli  impetum  in^  equitatuni  fecerunt.  3.  Cum  equitatu  Helveti- 
orum  proelium  commlserunt.  4.  Helvetii  agros  Aeduorum  in  con- 
spectu  exercitus  Romani  vastabant.  5,  A  lacu  ad  flumen  murum 
duplicem  perduxeramus.  6.  Magistratum  obtinebat.  7.  Salutem 
magistratuum  equitatui  commisit.  8.  In^  dextro  cornu  omnem 
equitatuni  collocavit.  9.  Oppidum  magno  impetu  oppugnare 
coeperunt.  10.  Equitatus  in*  conspectum  veneram.  11.  Magi- 
stratus  multittidinem  hominum  ex  agris  coegerant.  12.  Reliquum 
exercitum  Labieno  dare  constituit.  13.  Exercitum  sine  magno 
commeatu  cogere  non  audebunt.  14.  Legates  ab  omnibus  exer- 
citibus  con  venire  jussit., 

II. — 1,  They  will  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry.  2. 
He  ordered  the  lieutenant  to  remove  out  of  sight  the  horses  of  all 
the  soldiers.  3.  He  determined  to  winter  in  the  province  with  all 
the  cavalry.  4.  After  the  departure  of  the  Belgians  they  had 
begun  to  renew  the  war.  5.  The  plunder  he  orders  the  lieutenant 
to  present  to  the  cavalry.  6.  He  hastened  to  the  lake.  7.  We 
have  determined  to  await  Labienus'  arrival.  8.  He  orders  all  the 
magistrates  to  assemble.  9.  He  had  forbidden  the  soldiers  to  seek 
supplies.  10.  They  were  surrounding  the  forces  with  cavalry. 
11.  He  ordered  Labienus  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  to  hasten  to 
the  right  wing.  12.  They  have  experience  in  camps.  13.  He 
found  out  through  scouts  about  the  departure  of  the  allies.  14. 
He  hesitates  to  entrust  all  the  plunder  to  the  magistrates. 

1.  These  words  are  to  be  used  in  Latin  in  the  singular,  not  in  the  plural,  in  spite  of 
their  meaning. 

2.  With  impetum,  f ado,  in  with  the  accusative  is  to  be  translated  on. 

3.  See  footnote  3,  page  17.  4.  Translate  in  here  by  m,  not  intQ. 
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(a)  Missus  sum, 
Superatus  es, 

Audltus  est. 


LESSON  XXL 

I  have  been  sent,  or  I  was  sent. 

you  (sing.)  h<ive  been  conquered,  or  yo^i  were 

conquered, 
he  has  been  heard,  or  he  was  heard. 
RevocatI  sunius,  ive  have  been  recalled,  or  ive  were  recalled. 
Jussi  estis,  you  (plural)  have  been  ordered,  or  you  were 

ordered. 
Coaetl  sunt,  they  have  been  compelled,  or  they  ivere  compelled. 

Observation. — Twofold  translation.  Voice.  Number  of  words 
in  each  Latin  phrase.  ^Yhich  indicates  the  person  ?  What  does 
the  change  of  ending  in  the  other  indicate  ? 

(6)  Jussa  est,  she  tvas  ordered. 

Audituin  est,  it  has  been  heard. 

Loeus  munltus  est,  the  place  was  fortified. 

Castra  niunlta  sunt,  the  camj)  was  fortified. 

Legriones  niissae  sunt,  the  legions  have  been  sent. 

Mllites  jussI  sunt,  the  soldiers  have  been  ordered. 

Observation. — What  new  endings  are  found  in  these  verbs? 
What  do  the  different  endings  indicate  ? 

(c)  First  Conjugatiox, 


'resent. 

Perfect  Active. 

Perfect  Passive. 

am  5 

amavl 

amatus  sum 

do 

dedl 

datus  sum 

veto 

A- etui 

Second  Conjugation^ 

vetitns  sum 

monco 

monul 

monitus  sum 

jubed 

jussI 

jussus  sum 

conniioveo 

commdvl 

comniotus  sum 

coniplco 

i'omplevi 

Third  Conjugation. 

completus  sum 

reg^o 

rexl 

reetus  sum 

COffO 

coegl 

coactus  sum 

cogrnosco 

oosrnovl 

cogrnitus  sum 

mitto 

uilsl 

missus  sum 

PART  I. — INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS. 
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Fourth  Coxjugation. 

Present. 

Perfect  Active. 

Perfect  Passive. 

audio 

audlvl 

aadltus  sunt 

sentld 

sensi 

sensus  sum 

vincio 

vinxl 

vinctus  sum 

Observation. — Is  the  relation  between  the  forms  of  the  perfect 
passive  and  those  of  the  present  or  perfect  active  always  the  same  ? 
Is  it  the  same  in  any  conjugation  ?  In  what  respect  do  all  the 
perfect  passive  forms  agree  ? 

Notice  how  in  the  vocabularies  that  follow  a  form  is  given  with 
each  verb,  from  which  the  perfect  passive  may  easily  be  obtained.^ 

EXERCISE  XXI. 

Vocabulary, 

Ac-cipio,    ere,    -cepi,    -ceptuni,  Mun-io,  Ire,  -Ivl, -Ituiu, /o?'^iyi/. 

receive.  Pei'-fleio,    ere,    -feci,    -feetuni, 

Colloc-6,  are,  -avi,  -atuni,  station.  finish . 

Coin-mitto,  ere,  -nilsl,  -missum,  Proliib-eo,  ere,  -ul,  -ituni,  re- 
entrust,  begin.  strain. 

Coni-nioveo,  ere,  -niovl,  -nio-  Re-duc6,  ere,  -duxl,  -ductuni, 
tuni,  alarin.  lead  back. 

Convoc-6,  are,  -avI,  -atuni,  call  Renov-6,  are,  -avI,  -atum,  re- 
together,  neiv. 

De-ligd,  ere,  -legl,  -lectuni,  Tra-do,  ere,  -didi,  -dituni,  give 
choose.  up. 

Expugn-6,  are,  -avI,  -atuni,  Trans-duco,  ere,  -duxl,  -due- 
take  by  storm.  turn,  lead  across. 

Faeio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  do,  Vast-o,  are,  -avI,  -atuni,  lay 
make.  ivaste. 

In-cendo,  ere,  -cendl,  -censuni,  Vulner-o,  are,  -avI,  -atuni, 
burn.  wound. 


1.  For  each  regular  Latin  verb  the  vocabulary  gives  four  forms,  ending  in  -o,  -re,  -l 
and  -um,  called  the  Principal  Parts  of  the  verb.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two, 
these  have  no  constant  relation  one  to  another  in  form,  although  in  the  first  conjuga- 
tion a  majority  of  verbs  always  change  -o  to  -dvl,  -dttim ;  in  the  second  conjugation, 
-eo  to  -lu,  -itum;  and  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  -io  to  -ivi,  -Itum. 

For  the  perfect  passive  of  verbs  occurring  in  the  preceding  vocabularies  the 
itudent  is  referred  to  the  general  vocabularj-,  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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I. — 1.  Agri  vastati  sunt.  2.  Copiae  coactae  sunt.  3.  Delicti 
sumus.  4.  Cognitum  est.  5.  Oppida  incensa  sunt,  6.  Equitatus 
missus  est.  7.  Jussus  sum.  8.  Vetita  es.  9.  Locus  est^  munitus. 
10.  Ojjus  perfectum  est.  11.  Equi  remoti  sunt.  12.  Fossa  com- 
pleta  est.  13.  Reclucti  sumus.  14.  Convocati  sunt.  15.  Pro- 
liibita  est.  16.  Prohibitae  sunt.  17.  Vulnus  acceptum  est.  18. 
Proelium  factum  est.  19.  Exercitus  trausductus  est.  20.  Caesar 
commotus  est. 

II, — 1,  The  soldiers  were  ordered,  2.  A  large  number  of  men 
has  been  collected.  3.  Wounds  were  received.  4.  We  have  been 
sent.  5.  She  has  been  wounded.  6.  The  camp  was  fortified.  7. 
I  was  ordered.  8.  The  war  was  renewed.  9,  The  arms  have  been 
given  up,  10.  The  forces  were  led  back.  11.  The  cavalry  has 
been  led  across.  12,  Garrisons  were  stationed.  13.  A  legion  was 
stationed.  14.  Hostages  have  been  given.  15.  We  have  been 
alarmed.  16.  You  have  been  ordered,  17.  The  signal  was  given, 
18,  The  battle  has  been  begun,  19,  Tlie  camp  was  taken  by 
storm.     20.  The  magistrates  were  called  together. 


LESSON  XXII. 

Funda  A-ulneratvis  est,  he  was  wounded  by  a  sliyig. 

Agrl  a  t'opils  vastati  sunt,  the  fields  have  been  laid  icaste  by 

the  forces. 
Locus  vallo  fossaque  inunltus    the  place  was  fortified  by  a  icall 

est,  and  trench. 

EquI  a  Caesare  remoti  suut,         the  horses  were  removed  by  Ccesar. 

Observation. — Two  ways  of  translating  by.  Which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  passive  voice  to  denote  the  person  by  whom 
something  is  done  V'^ 

1.  Eat  nmnitits  has  the  same  meaning  as  munitus  est.  Not  only  may  the  order  be 
changed  in  these  perfe  ;t  passive  forms,  but  the  two  parts  are  sometimes  separated  by 
other  words. 

2.  With  the  active  voice  a  and  ab  will  mean  from  ;  with  the  passive,  from  or  by, 
whichever  the  rest  of  the  sentence  requires. 
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EXERCISE  XXII. 

Vocabulary, 

Onus,  onerls,  n.,  burden.  Pei'turb-6,    are,    -avi,    -aturrit 

Op-primo,  ere,  -pressi,   -pres-  throw  into  confusion. 

sum,  overwhelm.  Prae-mitto,  ere,  -mlsl,  -inissum, 

send  in  advance. 

I. — 1.  Obsicles  ab  Helvetiis  Caesarl  dati  sunt.  2.  Legati  ab 
omniba^  regionibus  venerant.  3.  Sagittis  et  fundis  barbari  a 
miSro  sHfemoti  sunt.  4.  Legati  et  omnes  centuriones  a  Caesare  con- 
vocati  sunt.  5.  A  magistratu  multitude  hominum  ex  agris  coacta 
est.  6.  Castra  a  militibus  duplici  fossa  circumdata  sunt.  7. 
Copiae  oppressae  sunt  timore.  8.  Equi  omnium  ex  conspectti 
remoti  sunt.  9.  JtissI  sumus  obsides  dare  et  frumentum  in 
hiberna  comportare.  10.  Fossa  ramis  completa  est.  11.  Labienus 
mm  omni  equitatu  ad  provinciam  praemissus  est.  12.  A  Caesare 
ex  qaptivis  cognitum  est.  13.  Frumento  commeatuque  a  sociis 
'jtiti  estis.  14.  Impetus  a  barbaris  in^  equitatum  factus  est.  15. 
Roman!  adverse  proelio  et  f  uga  Gall5rum  commoti  sunt. 

II. — 1.  Ambassadors  were  sent  in  advance  by  Csesar  into  Gaul. 
2.  The  forces  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  attack  of  the 
barbarians.  3.  The  camp  has  been  fortified  by  a  rampart  and 
trench.  4.  You  have  been  recalled  from  work.  5.  The  wall  was 
filled  with  men.  6.  They  were  ordered  by  the  lieutenant  to 
remove  the  horses.  7.  Ambassadors  were  ordered  to  assemble 
from  every  town.  8.  Large  forces  have  been  collected  by  the 
Belgians.  9.  A  large  number  of  the  Belgians  was  slain.  10.  The 
soldiers  were  overwhelmed  by  the  great  weight  of  (their)  arms. 
11.  All  the  towns  were  burned  by  the  Helvetians.  12.  We  were 
alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  Caisar.  13.  The  land  of  the  Aedui  has 
been  laid  waste  by  the  Germans.  14.  She  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow.  15.  Arms  were  given  up  by  all  the  Belgians.  16.  The 
forces  were  alarmed  by  the  scarcity  of  corn.  17.  A  sally  was 
made  out  of  the  woods  by  the  Gauls.  18.  The  army  was  led  back 
into  camp. 

I.  See  footnote  2,  page  31. 
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LESSON  XXIII. 

(a)  M-iBsuser am,  I  had  been  sent.  RevocatI  eramns,  v:e  had  been 

recalled. 

Commotus  eras,  you  (sing.)  JussI   eratis,    you  (plural)  had 

had  been  alarmed.  been  ordered. 

Aadltus  erat,  he  had  been  Coa.ctl  er ant,  t}iey  had  been  corn- 
heard,  pelled. 

Audltuni   erat,    it   had    been  Castra  niunlta  erant,  f/t€  camp 

hsard.  had  been  fortified. 

Jussa  erat,  sh,e  had  been  or-  Copiae  niissae  erant,  the  forces 

dered.  had  been  sent. 

Observation. — Compare  these  phrases  with  those  given  in  Les- 
son XXL  (a)  and  {h).  What  differences  in  form  and  meaning  do 
you  find  ? 

(6)  Missns  erd,  I  shall  have  been  RevocatI  erimus,  i''c  shall  have 

sent.  been  recalled. 

Commotus  eris,  yoii   (sing.)  JussX    erltis,    you   (plural)   will 

icill  have  been  alarmed.  have  been  ordered. 

Andltnm    erit,    it   icill  have  Castra  munlta  erunt,  the  camp 

been  heard.  icill  have  been  fortified. 

Jussa  erit,  she  mill  have  been  Copiae  missae  erunt,  th^  forces 

oi'dered.  icill  have  been  sent. 

Observation. — Compare  these  phrases  with  those  in  (a).  What 
differences  in  form  and  meaning  do  you  find  ? 

(c)  MIseram,  I  had  sent.  Jusseratis,  you  (plural)  had  or- 

dered. 

Audlverat,  he  had  heard.  Coesrerant,  they  had  compelled. 

Mlsero,  I  shall  have  sent.  Munlverint,  therj  mill  have  for- 

tified. 

Observation. — Compare  these  forms  with  the  phrases  in  («)  and 
(6).  What  is  the  difference  between  tlie  corresponding  active  and 
passive  forms  in  Latin  ? 
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EXERCISE  XXIIT. 

Vocabulary. 

Ad-duc6,  ere,  -duxl,    -ductuin,  in-strii6,    ere,    -struxl,   -struc- 

influence.  turn,  draw  up. 

Coinpar-6,    are,     -avi,     -atnin,  Tolld,  ere,   sustull,  sublatum, 

tnake  ready,  procure.  take  away. 

I. — 1.  Copiae  Instructae  erant.  2.  AdductI  eramus.  3.  Fru- 
mentuni  comparatum  erit.  4.  Jussus  ero.  5.  Convocati  erant. 
6.  CollocatI  sunt.  7.  Coegeramus.  8.  Incenderunt.  9.  Oppida 
incensa  erunt.  10.  Collocabit.  11.  Yastavit.  12.  Conmiovet. 
13.  Removit.  14.  Muniveratis.  15.  Sustulimus.  16.  Addux- 
eram.  17.  Instruct!  sunt,  18.  Fossa  erat  completa,  19.  Yulnera 
accepta  erant.  20.  Transducti  erimus.  21.  Proelium  commise- 
rant.  22.  Proelium  conimissum  erat.  23.  Jubebat.  24.  Com- 
movebit.  25.  Sustinueramus.  26.  Delegeras.  27.  Delectus  eras. 
28.  Cognitum  erit.     29.  Sublatum  erat.     30.  Vulneratis. 

II. — 1.  The  war  had  been  renewed.  2.  We  had  renewed.  3. 
We  were  not  influenced.  4.  The  legion  had  been  drawn  up. 
5.  They  had  been  made  ready.  6.  The  battle  was  begun.  7. 
They  wiU  have  been  overwhelmed.  8.  The  camp  had  been  taken 
by  storm.  9.  They  sent  in  advance.  10.  It  had  been  finished. 
11.  They  used  to  favor.  12.  We  were  calling  together.  13. 
They  will  have  found  out.  14.  It  was  found  out.  15.  They  had 
been  compelled.  16.  The  legion  was  led  back.  17.  The  legions 
had  been  led  across.  18.  You  were  sent  in  advance.  19.  He 
procures.  20.  They  are  making  ready.  21.  I  shall  have  taken 
away.  22.  The  camp  had  been  fortified.  23.  They  will  take  the 
camp  by  storm.  24.  I  shall  remove.  25.  They  had  wounded. 
26.  She  had  been  wounded.  27.  They  wound.  28.  It  had  been 
given.     29.  I  gave.     30.  I  was  giving. 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

(a)  Turn  to  the  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  given  in  Part  III., 
section  8.  ^ 

Observation. — Tlie  case-endings  of  the  declension.  How  does 
the  vocabulary  indicate  that  a  noun  is  of  the  fifth  declension  i  Of 
what  gender  are  most  nouns  of  this  declension  ?'' 

(h)  Turn  to  the  list  of  ordinal  numerals,  given  in  Part  III., 
section  15. 

Observation. — Forms  and  translation.  Notice  the  way  in  which 
thirteenth ,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  etc.,  are  expressed. 

In  the  general  Vocabulary  all  ordinal  numerals  are  given  as 
follows  :  primus,  a,  uni,  first ;  seeandas,  a,  uni,  second ;  deci- 
mus,  a,  uni,  tenth.     AMiat  is  indicated  by  the  letters  a,  um  ? 

EXERCISE  XXIV. 

Vocabulary, 

Aeies,  el,  f.,  line  of  battle,  line.  Occasus,  us,  m.,  setting. 

Dies,  el,  m.,  day.  Pars,  partis,  f.,  part. 

Egregius,  a,  um,  remarkable.  Res,  rel,  f.,  thing,  matter,  affair. 

Fides,  el,  f.,  honor,  word, fidelity.  Seientia,  ae,  f.,  knowledge. 

Hora,  ae,  f.,  hour.  Sol,  solis,  m.,  sun. 

3IIlitaris,  e,  military.  Spes,  el,  f.,  hope. 

I. — 1.  Spem  fugae  sustulerat.  2.  Mllites  in  acie  instruct!  sunt. 
3.  Cum  tertia  legione  in  pr5vincia  hiemare  constituit.  4.  Fidem 
servavit  de  numero  dierum.  5.  Scientiam  rei-  militaris  habet. 
6.  Ab  hora  septima  ad  occasum  solis  pugnaverant.  7.  Multis 
rebus  adducti  erant.  8.  Egregiam  fidem  legati  cognoverat.  9. 
Tertia  pars  exercitiis  interfecta  est.  10.  Omnes  centuriones 
quartae  cohortis  interfecti  erant.  11.  De  fide  Gallorum  dubita- 
verant.  12.  Propter  inopiam  omnium  rerum  mllites  nonae  legidnis 
in  provinciam  reducere  constituerat.  13.  Omneui  spem  salutis  in 
virtute  posueramus. 

1.  See  Part  III.,  section  51,  b. 

2.  Res  militaris  (the  singu\sir)=  military  affairs,  the  art  of  war/are. 
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IT. — 1.  An  attack  had  been  made  by  the  soldiers  of  the  fifth 
legion  on^  the  first  line.  2.  They  had  been  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.  3.  The  forces  had  been  led  back  to  the  camp 
after  the  fourth  day.  4.  All  things  will  have  been  made  ready. 
5.  The  second  line  had  been  surrounded  by  the  barbarians.  6.  He 
had  had  great  experience  in  military  affairs. ^  7.  He  drew  up  the 
line  of  battle.  8.  They  had  inhabited  a  third  part  of  Gaul.  9. 
They  will  not  withstand  the  first  attack  of  the  forces.  10.  The 
forces  had  been  influenced  by  the  want  of  everything  (literally,  all 
things).  11.  The  matter  had  been  found  out  through  scouts.  12. 
They  had  come  into  Gaul  not  without  great  hope  of  plunder.  13. 
He  had  stationed  the  tenth  legion  in  ambush. 


LESSON  XXV. 

Tertio    die    ad    Caesareiu    ve-  on   the    third   day   they  ca'ine  to 

nerunt,  Cmsar. 

Hora  septima  proelium  com-  he   joined    battle    at    the   seventh 

niisit,  hour. 

Oceasu  solis  in  castra  reduetl  they  were  led  back  into  camp  at 

sunt,  sunset  (literally,  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun). 

Multos  dies  iter  fecerant,  they  had  marched  many  days. 

Magnam  partem  diei  pugna-  they  had  fought  a  large  part  of 

verant,  the  day. 

Paucas  horas   impetus   susti-  for  a  few  hours  they  withstood  the 

nuerunt,  attacks. 

Observation. — The  two  ideas  connected  with  time  found  in 
these  sentences.  The  mode  of  expressing  each  in  Latin.  Is  each 
idea  always  expressed  in  the  same  way  in  English  ? 

EXERCISE  XXV. 

{For  this,  and  all  subsequent  exercises,  no  special  vocabidary  will 
he  given.  The  student  must  depend  entirely  on  the  general  vocabii- 
larieSy  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  31.  2.  See  footnote  2,  page  38. 
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I. — 1.  Postero  die  castra  LabienT  oppugnare  decreverant.  2. 
Complures  horas  pugnaveruiit.  3.  Nocte  ad  Rhenuiii  contendit. 
4.  Solis  occasu  copiae  in  castra  reductae  sunt.  5.  Multos  annus 
regnuni  obtinuerat.  6.  Hdra  circiter  deciina  diei  nuntium  ad 
Labienum  misimus.  7.  Perniultos  dies  iter  per  provinciam  fece- 
rant.  8.  Continues  complures  dies  Caesar  aciem  instruxit.  9, 
Prima  luce  res  ab  exploratoribus  confirmata  est.  10.  Certo  anni 
tempore  magistratus  a  Caesare  convenire  jussi  erant.  11.  Tertiam 
partem  Galliae  paucos  annos  incolueramu.^.^-  12.  Adventu  Caesaris 
barbari  constiterunt. 

II. — 1.  The  Helvetians  moved  their  camp  the  next  day  at  day- 
break. 2.  In  the  third  watch  they  made  a  sally  out  of  the  town 
with  all  their  forces.  3.  For  several  hours  they  withstood  the 
al^tacks  of  the  cavalry.  4.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  army  numer- 
ous sallies  had  been  made  by  the  Gauls.  5.  He  decided  to  attack 
the  town  on  the  seventh  day.  6.  They  had  for  many  days  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Aedui.  7.  On  the  following  day  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Gauls  on  the  cavalry.  8.  The  camp  was  moved 
in  the  fourth  watch  with^  great  noise  and  confusion.  9.  After  his 
ffiher's  death  he  had  possessed  the  royal  power  for  several  years. 
10.  At  daybreak  on  the  remaining  days  a  double  line  of  battle  had 
been  drawn  up  by  C?esar.  11.  They  had  waged  war  with  the 
Romans  for  many  years.  12.  We  reached  the  camp  the  third  hour 
of  the  day. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

Turn  to  the  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  given  in  Part  III., 
section  6. 

Observation. — How  do  the  case-endings  differ  from  those  given 
in  sections  4  and  5  (comparing  always  nouns  of  the  same  gender)  ? 
Do  the  same  differences  occur  in  all  the  words  ?-  Compare  the 
adjectives  of  the  third  declension  given  in  Part  III.,  section  11. 

Notice  also  the  irregular  declension  of  the  nouns  given  in  Part 
III.,  section  9. 

1.  Use  cum. 

2.  Most  nouns  haWng  these  endings  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  following 
classes ; 
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EXERCISE  XXVI. 

I. — 1.  Equites  impetum  hostium  sustinent.  2,  Fines  Aeduonim 
multos  menses  ferro  et  ignl  vastati  sunt.  3.  Navium  figfira  et 
remorum  motii  barbari  pemioti  erant.  4.  Culniina  Alpium  ab 
hostibus  occupata  erant.  5.  Animalia  atque  magnum  numerum 
servorum  et  clientium  Galli  Igni  cremabant.  6.  Posters  die 
Labienum  cum  omni  equitatu  montem  tenere  jussit.  7.  In  fines 
hostium  incursionem  fecerant.  8.  Hieme  naves  constituit  aedifi- 
care.  9.  E  finibus  hostium  Helvetiorum  in  fines  Aeduorum  iter 
per  vim  fecerunt.  10.  In  finibvis  hostium  hiemaverat.  11.  Prop- 
ter altitiidinem  montium  castra  in  valle  posita  sunt.  12.  Kaves 
ex  finitimis  regionibus  jubet  convenire. 

II. — 1.  They  had  built  a  large  number  of  ships  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war.  2.  He  demanded  a  large  number  of  hostages.  3.  An 
attack  was  made  at  daybreak  by  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  battle. 
4,  All  the  towns  of  the  enemy  were  burned.  5.  They  had  marched 
through  the  province  by  {literally,  through)  force.  6.  They  were 
alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the  rivers.  7.  For  many  years  he  used 
to  have  a  large  number  of  retainers.  8.  A  forest  used  to  extend 
from  the  mountain  to  the  territories  of  the  Aedui.  and  restrain^ 
the  enemy's  cavalry  from  inroads.  8.  On  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  leap  down  out  of  the  ship.  10. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  had  been  4i£mayed  by  the  size  of  the 
ships  of  war.  11.  For  a  large  part  of  the  day  they  had  laid  waste 
the  fields  with  fire  and  sword.      12.  For   several  years  he  had 

leased  all  the  rest  of  the  revenues  of  the  Aedui, 

"'  -  '^^  ^~' " . . 

(1)  Xouns  ending  in  is  or  es,  and  having  two  syllables  in  both  nominative  and 
genitive  singular. 

(2)  Monosyllables  ending  in  s  or  a;  immediately  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

(3)  Xouns  ending  in  ns  or  rs. 

(4)  Neuter  nouns  ending  in  e,  al  or  ar. 

These  have  ium  in  genitive  plural ;  very  few  have  i  in  the  ablative  singular,  the 
following  being  the  commonest  in  Caesar :  ignis,  fire ;  navis,  a  ship ;  continenSf  the 
continent  or  mainland. 

1.  i.e.,  used  to  restrain.  All  similar  ellipses  are  to  be  supplied  in  translating  from 
English  to  Latin,  where  the  words  to  be  understood  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  part  of 
a  word,  not  a  separate  word. 
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LESSON  XXVIT. 

Turn  to  the  present,  imijerfect  and  future  indicative  (active  and 
passive)  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations,  as  given  in  Part  III., 
sections  27  and  28. 

Observation. ^From  which  of  the  principal  parts  are  these 
tenses  formed  in  the  active  voice  ?  in  the  passive  voice  ?  How  is 
the  difference  between  the  voices  indicated  in  Latin  ?^ 

EXERCISE  XXVII. 

I. — 1.  Helvetil  loci  natura  continentur.  2.  Magnae  copiae  ab 
hostibus  comparabantur.  3.  Tertia  pars  Galliae  a  Belgis  obtine- 
tur.  4.  A  Gallis  soUicitabamur.  5.  Mons  a  Labieno  tenebitur. 
6.  Fuga  Gallorum  commoveminl.  7.  Magnam  inter  Belgas  aucto- 
ritatem  habere  videris.  8.  Ylcus  montibus  continebatur.  9. 
Equites  peditum  virtute  servant ur.  10.  In  ser\'itute  teneberis. 
11.  Numerus  hostium  augetur.  12.  Naves  tempestatibus  detine- 
buntur.  13.  Hostes  a  pugna  tempestatibus  continebantur.  14. 
Adventu  Caesaris  commovebar.  15.  Copiae  hostium  e  castris 
videntur.  16.  Iter  a  flumine  avertere  videbimur.  17.  Provincia 
ab  hostibus  incursionibus  vastabatur.  18.  Multitudine  hominum 
castra  complebuntur. 

II. — 1.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  are  being  increased.  2.  Stones 
were  being  placed  on  the  wall.  3.  The  battle  will  be  renewed. 
4.  You  will  be  awaited  by  the  consul.  5.  The  Helvetians  are 
inclosed  by  the  river  Rhine,  the  Jura  mountains, ^  and  tlie  river 
Rhone.  6.  We  shall  not  be  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  the 
allies.  7.  Tlie  arrival  of  the  forces  was  being  awaited  by  the 
citizens.  8.  For  several  successive  days  the  enemy's  forces  are 
kept  in  camp  by  storms.  9.  The  lands  of  the  Aedui  used  to  be 
laid  waste  by  the  Germans.  10.  It  is  announced  to  Ctiesar.  11.  I 
shall  be  held  in  subjection.     12.  They  seem  to  fear  without  cause. 

1.  Notice  also  that  there  is  no  ohangre  whatever  in  the  part  that  precedes  the 
personal  ending,  except  that  I  before  s  is  chantred  to  «?  before  ris  {er  having  almost 
the  same  sound  as  ir,  but  beingr  easier  to  pronounce). 

2.  Use  the  singular  of  mons,  which  has  the  meaning  of  a  mountain  chain,  as  well 
as  of  a  single  mountain  or  hill. 
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13.  They  were  removed,  14.  We  were  removing.  15.  They  were 
being  removed.  16.  He  will  recall.  17.  You  will  be  recalled. 
18.  They  will  be  recalled.  19.  I  used  to  restrain.  20.  I  used  to 
be  restrained. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 


(a)  Latus,  broad ; 
Fortis,  Jyrave  ; 
Velox,  sivift ; 


latior,  broader  ;      latissiinus,  broadest  or  very 

broad. 
fortior,  braver;      fortissimus,bravest or  very 

brave. 
velocior,  swifter;  velocissinius,    swiftest    or 

very  swift. 
Potens,  2^oicerfid ;  j^otentior,  more     potentissiinus,  mosiori?er|/ 

powerful.  powerful. 

Observation. — Endings  indicating  the  different  degrees  of  com- 
parison. Formation  of  comparative  and  superlative  from  the 
positive.^    Twofold  translation  of  the  superlative. 


(6)  Virl  fortioris, 
Flumen  latias. 
Fossae  latlores, 
Mllitis  fortissiniT, 
Flumen  latisslniuni. 
Fossae  latissiniae. 


of  a  braver  man. 
a  broader  river, 
broader  trenches, 
of  a  very  brave  soldier, 
a  very  broad  river, 
very  broad  trenches. 


Observation. — Declension  and  agreement  of  comparative  and 
superlative  adjectives. 

(c)  Turn  to  the  declension  of  comparative  adjectives,  as  given  in 
Part  III.,  section  12. 

Observation. — How  do  the  case-endings  of  the  comparative 
differ  from  those  of  adjectives  of  the  positive  degree  belonging  to 
the  same  declension  1     (See  section  11.) 


1.  Notice  that  the  genitive  of  the  positive  degree  of  these  adjectives  is  respectively 
lati,  fortis,  velocis,  potentis. 
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EXERCISE  XXVTII. 

I. — 1,  Helvetii  tiiiinine  latissinio  et  altissimo  continentur.  2. 
Caesarem  de  adventu  Labieni  certioreiii  fecerunt.  3.  Urbs  in 
moiite  altissimo  posita  erat.  4.  Pedites  velocissimi  et  fortLssinii 
delect!  sunt.  5.  Humiliores  a  potentioribus  expulsi  erant.  6. 
Legiones  longiore  itinere  circuniduxit.  7-  In  densissimas  silvas 
confugerunt.  8.  Castra  latioribus  fossls  niimlta  sunt.  9.  Ad 
flunien  latius  venerant.  10.  Res  opportunissima  accidit.  11. 
Crebriores  exploratores  in  fines  hostium  misit.  12.  In  novissi- 
muni  agmen  impetum  fecerunt. 

II. — 1.  The  Helvetians  had  been  informed  of  (literally,  about) 
the  enemy's  departure.  2.  The  enemy  sought  denser  forests.  3. 
He  gives  his  daughter  to  the  centurion,  a  very  brave  and  powerful^ 
man.  4.  He  came  at  a  most  opportune  time.  5.  They  had  sent 
the  noblest  (men)  of  the  state.  6.  They  are  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  wider  vessels.  7.  He  ordered  Labienus  to  make 
the  vessels  lower  and  wider.  8.  They  used  to  possess  most  fertile 
lands.  9.  The  rear  was  being  thrown  into  confusion.  10.  They 
encamped  in  a  very  fertile  region.  11.  They  used  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  higher  mountains  and  a  broader  river.  12.  A  deeper  river 
hems  in  the  Helvetians.  13.  Ctesar  had  been  informed  by  more 
frequent  messages.  14.  He  had  entrusted  the  safety  of  the 
hostages  to  the  bravest  soldiers. 


LESSON  XXIX. 

(a)  Missus   est,    he  was  (or  Itas    Roinaiius  est,  lie  is  a  Roman. 
been)  sent. 
Jnssi  sunt,  they  were  ordered.    Fortes  sunt,  they  are  brave. 
Cognituni  erat,   it  had  been    Potens  erat,  he  }ras pmcerful. 

found  out. 
RednctI  erunt,  they  will  have    Llberl  erunt,  tltey  will  be  free, 
been  led  bavk. 

Observation. — What  difference  in  translation  occurs  when  est, 
sunt,  etc.,  are  joined  with  a  noun  or  adjective,  not  with  the  part 

1.  i.e.,  very  poicer/iil.    See  footnote  1,  page  41. 
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of  the  verb  used  in  forming  the  perfect  tenses  ?    In  what  case  is 
the  noun  or  adjective  in  the  predicate  with  the  verb  sum  ? 

(6)  Turn  to  the  inflection  of  the  verb  sum,  given  in  Part  III., 
section  41. 

Observation. — Formation  and  translation  of  the  six  tenses  in 
the  indicative,  and  of  the  present  infinitive. 

EXERCISE  XXIX. 

I. — 1.  Omnium  Gallorum  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae.  2.  Exercitus 
erat^  in  conspectti.  3.  Periculosum  est.  4.  In  armis  sumus.  5. 
Tertia  nocte  luna  erat  plena.  6.  Locus  erat  idoneus.  7.  Omnes 
res  comparatae  erant.  8.  ^octes  breviores  sunt.  9.  Castra  angu- 
stiora  erant.  10.  Spes  est  sublata.  11.  Rex  fuerat.  12.  Miserior 
et  gravior  esse  fortima  Sequanorum  videtur.  13.  Mons  altissimus 
est  inter  Sequanos  et  Helvetios.  14,  In  itinere  eratis.  15.  Prop- 
ter frigora  frumenta  in  agris  matura  non  erant.  16.  Milites  mon- 
tem  tenebant.  17.  Adventus  hostium  cognitus  erat.  18.  Reliquae 
naves  erunt  inutiles.  19.  Xon  audebunt  esse  inimlci.  20.  Yir 
fortissimus  et  nobilissimus  fuit.  21.  Reducti  sunt.  22.  Fossa 
erat  ante  oppidum.     23.  Homo  sum. 

II. — 1.  All  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  are  in  arms.  2.  The  road 
through  the  province  will  be  longer.  3.  Ambassadors  were  sent. 
4.  The  adjacent  regions  are  very  fertile.  5.  They  are  aided.  6. 
The  Belgians  seem  to  be  very  hostile.  7.  There^  is  scarcity  of  all 
things.  8.  They  were  awaiting.  9.  The  night  was  very  short. 
10.  The  vessels  are  low  and  wide.  11.  The  forces  were  sent  in 
advance.  12.  The  allies  used  to  be  free.  13.  They  began  to  be 
hostile.  14.  There^  had  been  great  danger.  15.  Nothing  is 
easier.  16.  We  shall  be  thrown  into  confusion.  17.  You  are 
useful  friends.  18.  They  have  been  in  Cassar's  army.  19.  He 
has  been  influenced.  20.  They  are  making  ready  all  things.  21. 
It  is  uncertain. 

1.  In  this,  as  in  many  of  the  succeeding:  sentences,  the  English  word  there  may  be 
used  in  translation.  This  word  has  no  equivalent  in  Latin,  which  would  express 
"  there  are  ten  men  present "  and  "  ten  men  are  present "  by  the  same  words. 

2.  There  (the  introductory  adverb)  has  no  equivalent  in  Latin.    See  footnote  1. 
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LESSON  XXX. 

Populo   Romano  perlculosum  it  u-as  dangerous  to  the  Boman 

erat,  people. 

Helvetils  erat  inimlcus,  he  was  hostile  to  the  Helvetians. 

Finitinil  sunt  Galliae,  they  are  adjacent  to  Gaul. 

Observation.^ — Nature  of  the  adjectives.  Addition  of  a  noun 
defining  their  application.  Case  of  the  noun  indicating  the  person 
concerned  or  the  thing  to  which  the  quality  is  directed.  Does  the 
dative  in  these  sentences  generally  precede  or  follow  the  adjective 
it  refers  to  'P 

EXERCISE  XXX. 

I. — 1.  Amicus  fuerat  Helvetils.  2.  Caesari  es  fidelis.  3.  In- 
cursiones  hostium  provinciae  sunt  periculosae.  4.  Fugae  siniilis 
erat  discessus.  5.  Turpissimum  est  reipublicae.  6.  Nihil  est 
gratius  dis  immortalibus.  7.  Omnibus  equitibus  incognitum  erat. 
8.  Galli  finitimi  Belgis  erant.  9.  Caesari  erat  inimlcus.  10. 
Cari  fuerunt  dis  immortalibus.  11.  Vulnera  mlliti  periculosa  sunt, 
12.  Galli  non  pares  erant  Belgis.     13.  Multis  civibus  erit  gratum. 

II. — 1.  We  are  not  equal  to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  2.  The 
Aedui  are  adjacent  to  the  provinces.  3.  Nothing  was  more  dis- 
graceful to  the  Germans.  4.  The  road  is  dangerous  to  the  army. 
5.  She  is  dear  to  all.  6.  We  used  to  be  friendly  to  the  Romans. 
7.  They  are  useful  friends  to  the  hostages.  8.  We  had  been 
faithful  to  the  Roman  people.  9.  The  punishments  are  more 
pleasing  to  the  immortal  gods.  10.  He  used  to  seem  to  be  hostile 
to  the  Roman  people.  11.  The  war  will  be  dangerous  to  the  state. 
12.  The  harbors  were  unknown  to  the  Gauls.  13,  It  is  similar  to 
the  Gallic  war. 


LESSON  XXXI. 

Turn  to  the  list  of  irregularities  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives, 
given  in  Part  III.,  section  13  (parts  ii.,  iii.  and  iv.). 

1.  For  betrinnere  it  may  be  sutficient  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  datives  (trans* 
lated  in  the  ordinary  way)  depending  on  adjectives  as  well  as  on  v«rb8. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  pag«  6. 
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Observation. — The  difference  between  the  comparison  of  these 
adjectives  and  the  regular  comparison,  given  in  Lesson  XXYIII. 

EXERCISE  XXXI. 

I. — 1.  Prima  luce  jmJQrem  multitudinem  equitum  ab  ulteriore 
portu  misit.  2.  Belgae  proxiim  sunt  Germanis.  3.  Ascensus  est 
facillimus.  4.  Superiore  anno  minore  cum  perlculo  bellum  gesse- 
rant.  5.  Creberrima  aedificia  in  Gallia  sunt.  6.  Proxima  nocte 
summa  erat  difficultas.  7.  Ocelum  est  citerioris  provinciae  oppi- 
dum  extremum.  8.  Spem  celerrimaevictoriae  habent.  9.  Maximis 
itineribus  in  Galliam  citeriorem  contendit.  10.  Iter  per  provin- 
ciam  erat  facillimum.  11.  Summam  scientiam  rei  militaris  habet. 
12.  Superiora  loca  occupaverant.  1.3.  In  citeriore  Gallia  legiones 
conscripserat.  14.  Superiore  anno  cum  proximis  civitatibus  pacem 
et  amicitiam  confirmaverunt.  15.  Propter  summam  ^T.rtutem 
delecti  sunt.  16.  Superioribus  diebus  majorem  motum  exspecta- 
bamus.  17.  Superiorem  partem  collis  densissimis  castris  com- 
pleverant. 

II. — 1.  They  had  collected  very  many  ships  in  the  preceding 
summer.  2.  The  road  will  be  very  difficult.  3.  They  had  been 
stationed  in  the  upper  line.  4.  He  had  sent  very  frequent  mes- 
sengers into  farther  Gaul.  5.  At  the  most  troublesome  (literally^ 
difficult)  time  of  the  year  more  states  were  conspii'ing.  6.  For  the 
larger  part  of  the  summer  they  had  waged  war  in  hither  Gaul.  7. 
They  made  an  attack  from  {literally,  out  of)  the  higher  ground.  8. 
They  were  attacking  the  outer  fortifications.  9.  He  had  come  on 
the  preceding  day  to  the  smaller  camp  with  a  larger  number  of 
foot-soldiers.  10.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  very  great.  11. 
Geneva  is  the  farthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  nearest  to 
the  territories  of  the  Helvetians,  12.  Nothing  is  better.  13. 
Thej'  fled  to  the  nearest  woods.  14.  They  burned  the  finest  city 
of  Gaul.  15.  It  is  best  to  hasten  to  the  lower  part  of  the  island. 
16.  They  had  collected  very  large  forces. 


^ 
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LESSON  XXXII. 

(a)  Turn  to  the  present  indicative  active  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, given  in  Part  III.,  section  27. 

Observation. — Personal  endings.  Manner  of  joining  personal 
endings  to  the  common  part  reg-.^ 

(6)  In  the  same  way  examine  the  present  indicative  active  of  the 
fourth  conjugation,  in  the  same  section. 

(c)  Turn  to  the  present  indicative  passive  of  the  third  and  fourth 
conjugations,  given  in  section  28. 

Observation. — Is  the  diflerence  between  the  active  and  the 
passive,  in  the  present  tense,  the  same  as  in  the  first  and  second 
conjugations  P 


EXERCISE  XXXII. -^       ^, 


5?  I. — 1.  A  Caesare  in  Galliam  praemittitur.  '2.  H&stes  in  silvas 
^  repelluntur.  3.  Legati  ab  omnibus  civitatibus  veniunt.  4.  Terj-^^^ 
tiam  partem  Galliae  incolitis.  5.  Ad  castra  venit :  ad  castra  ventt. 
6.  Ex  castris  discedunt.  7.  Ad  Caesarem  convenimus.  8.  Castra 
vallo  altissimo  mtiniuntur.  9.  Yincimini :  vincimini.  10.  Pontem 
rescindunt.  11.  Rhodanus  provinciam  ab  Helvetiis  dividit.  12. 
"Vicus  flumine  dividitur.  13.  A  populo  Romano  impedimur.  14. 
Exercitum  in  ulteriorem  Galliam  diicis.  15.  Aciem  circumveniunt. 
16.  Vinclmus.  17.  Castra  in  loco  idoneo  ponimus.  18.  Oppida 
omnia  incendunt.  19.  In  fluctus  desilit.  20.  Cum  equitatti  Hel- 
vetiorum  proelium  committunt. 

II. — 1.  They  leap  down  out  of  the  ship.  2.  The  line  of  battle 
is  drawn  up.  3.  You  are  enrolling  a  legion.  4.  A  few  foot- 
soldiers  fall.  5.  We  are  being  surrounded  by  the  Gauls.  6.  We 
are  waging  war  ^vith  the  Romans.  7.  They  assemble  on  the 
seventh  day.  8.  They  send  ambassadors  to  C?esar  about  peace. 
9.  The  legion  is  led  back  into  winter  quarters.  10.  You  are 
binding.     11.  We  are  conquering.     12.  The  bridge  is  broken  down. 

1.  With  beginners  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  consider  the  present 
stem  as  ending  in  the  consonant  preceding  o,  e.g.,  reg-,  pon-,  ger-.  To  introduce  tiie 
so-called  thematic  \  owel  -e  will  onl}'  cause  confusion. 

2.  See  footnote  1 ,  page  42. 
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13.  They  fortify  the  camp  with  a  wall  and  trench.  14.  A  message 
is  sent  to  Caesar.  15.  They  are  assembling  from  all  the  camps. 
16.  The  camp  is  pitched  in  a  valley.  17.  Labienus  is  sent  in 
advance  with  the  scouts.  18.  I  am  hindered  by  the  violence  of 
the  river.     19.  I  am  cut  off  from  the  army.     20.  It  is  announced. 


I. 


LESSON  XXXIII. 


Turn  to  the  adjectives  whose  declension  is  given  in  Part  III., 
section  14. 

Observation, — Declension  to  which  these  adjectives  in  the  mam 
belong.     Irregularities  in  declension. 

The  most  peculiar  of  the  common  uses  of  the  adjectives  given  in 
the  list  may  be  observed  in  the  following  sentences  : 

Alia  loea  fossis,  alia  vallls.  Some  places  he  ivas  fortifying  ivith 
alia  turribus  niuniebat.  trenches,    otJiero  with   walls, 

others  with  toivers. 

Altera  legio  in  Gallia  bieniat.  One  legion  is  wintering  in  Gaul, 
altera  in  Italia.  tlie  other  in  Italy. 

EXERCISE  XXXIII. 

I. — 1.  Alterum  iter  facilius  erat.  2.  Legati  totlus  Galliae  ad 
Caesarem  veniunt.  3.  Cum  sola  decima  legione  proelium  com- 
mittit.  4.  Aliud  iter  habemus  niillum.^  5.  Relinquitur-  una  per 
Sequanos  via.  6.  In  utram  partem  flumen  fluit  1^  7.  Nulli  acci- 
derat.  8.  Neuter  proelium  committere  audebit.  9.  Uno  tempore 
de  adventil  equitatus  et  de  Labieni  victoria  certior  f actus  est.  10. 
Alteram  partem  vici  Gallis  concedit,  alteram  cohortibus.  11.  Ab 
aliis  audiunt.  12.  Alia  in  parte  legiones  coUocavit.  13.  Factio- 
num  alterius  principatum  tenent  Aedul,  alterius  Sequanl.  14. 
Sine  iillo  perlculo  castra  miiiiiunt.  15.  Ager  Sequanus  optimus 
est  totius  Galliae. 

1.  Nullum  agrees  with  iter,  and  is  placed  where  it  is  for  emphasis'  sake. 

2.  B}-  means  of  this  sentence  the  use  of  the  introductory  there  in  English,  where 
po  corresponding  word  is  found  in  Latin,  may  be  shown.     See  footnote  1,  page  45. 

3.  See  footnote  2,  page  19. 
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II. — 1.  He  gives  orders  to  the  whole  province.  2.  An  attack 
was  made  from  all  directions  at  one  time.  3.  Some  fill  the 
trenches,  others  attack  the  walls.  4.  It  is  pleasing  to  neither.  5. 
They  had  marched  through  the  province  without  (doing)  any 
mischief.  6.  The  Sequani  alone  do^  not  venture  to  ask  aid.  7- 
He  puts  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army  in  a  suitable  place.  8. 
They  assembled  in  (literally^  to)  one  place.  9.  They  made  a  sally 
from  another  part  of  the  town.  10.  On  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  a  legion  is  left.  11.  Neither  line  begins  the  battle.  12.  He 
hastened  to  the  other  camp.  13.  Some  he  ordered  to  give  up 
their  arms,  others  to  give  hostages.  14.  We  shall  aid  neither. 
15.  He  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  influence  of  any  state. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 


(a)  Turn  to  the  imperfect  and  future  indicative  active  of  the 
third  and  fourth  conjugations,  given  in  Part  III.,  section  27. 

Observation. — Compare  these  with  the  corresponding  forms  in 
the  first  and  second  conjugations.  Are  they  formed  from  the 
same  principal  part  ?  Have  they  the  same  letters  indicating  ivas, 
ivere  or  used  to  ?  shall  or  uill  ?^ 

(h)  The  corresponding  forms  of  the  passive  voice  are  given  in 
Part  III.,  section  28. 

Observation. — Are  the  changes  from  the  active  to  the  passive 
made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations  P 

EXERCISE  XXXIV. 

I. — 1.  Bellum  gerebant.  2.  Acies  Instruebatur.  3.  Desiliemus. 
4.  Connnoventur.  5.  Legionem  conscribebat.  6.  Castra  mfmie- 
bamus.  7.  Mittemur.  8.  Conveniebatis.  9.  Intercludemini. 
10.  Bellum  gerunt.  11.  Veniebat.  12.  Oppida  incendebantur. 
13.  Praemittuntur.  14.  Castra  muniebantur.  15.  Vinciar.  16. 
Deligentur.  17.  Prohibetis.  18.  Impediris.  19.  Vinceris.  20. 
Tradetur. 


1.  See  footnote  2^  page  19.  2.   See  footnote  1,  page  46.  3.  See  footnote  1,  page  42. 
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II. — 1.  They  were  assembling.  2.  We  shall  depart.  3.  He 
was  leading  back.  4.  I  shall  be  led  back.  5.  He  was  leaping 
down.  6.  The  camp  is  being  fortified.  7.  He  will  encamp.  8. 
They  will  move  the  camp.  9.  I  shall  be  restrained.  10.  It  used 
to  divide.  11.  It  was  being  fortified.  12.  We  were  waging  war. 
13.  A  legion  will  be  enrolled.  14.  You  will  be  bound.  15.  You 
will  be  conquered.  16.  You  will  have  conquered.  17.  Arms  were 
being  got  ready.  18.  You  shall  be  hindered.  19.  I  used  to  come. 
20.  We  shall  not  begin  battle. 


LESSON  XXXV. 

Turn  to  the  Kst  of  cardinal  numerals  given  in  Part  III.,  sec- 
tion 15. 

Observation. — Notice  the  similarity  in  form  of  the  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numerals  ;  the  formation  of  the  words  from  eleven  to 
twenty  ;  the  manner  of  expressing  twenty-one  and  similar  num- 
bers ;  the  various  expressions  for  eighteen  and  similar  numbers. 
For  the  declension  of  the  cardinal  numerals,  see  Part  III.,  sec- 
tion 16.^ 

EXERCISE  XXXV. 

I. — 1.  Duas  legiones  in  citeriore  Gallia  conscribebat,  et  tres  ex 
hibernis  eduxerat.  2.  Quingentis  equitibus  magnam  multitudinem 
hostium  propulerant.  3.  Dies  circiter  qulndecim  iter  feceramus. 
4.  Ad  Caesarem  cum  ducentis  obsidibus  veniebat.  5.  Naves 
octodecim  ex  superiore  portu  solvent.  6.  Signa  mllitaria  quattuor 
et  septuaginta  ad  Caesarem  retulerunt.  7.  Centum  viginti  quin- 
que  pag5s  habent.  8.  Equites  circiter  triginta  transportaverat. 
9.  Quattuordecim  annos  bellum  gesserant.  10.  Cum  sescentis 
equitibus  eruptionem  fecerunt.  11.  Dies  decern  et  octo  trans 
Rhenum  consumemus.  12.  Naves  octoginta  coactae  erant.  13. 
Legionem  quartam  decimam  in  provinciam  reducet.  14.  Quadra- 
ginta  cohortes  coactae  sunt.  15.  Dies  continuos  quinque  copias 
in  acie  Instruxit. 

1.  The  declension  and  use  of  niille  are  taken  up  in  Lesson  XXXVII. 
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II. — 1.  He  drew  up  a  triple  line  of  four  legions.  2.  He  was 
demanding  five  hundred  hostages.  3.  In  one  summer  two  very 
great  wars  had  been  finished.  4.  They  had  taken  forty-three 
towns  and  about  two  hundred  villages.  5.  An  attack  was  made  by 
four  hundred  cavalry.  6.  He  ordered  Labienus  with  two  legions 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  to  ascend  the  mountain.  7. 
They  were  collecting  twenty-eight  ships.  8.  Thirty -five  soldiers 
will  be  chosen  from  the  whole  army.  9.  Twenty-three  forts  were 
made.  10.  The  village  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  river.  11. 
There  were  two  parties^  in  Gaul.  12.  About  four  hundred  villages 
will  be  burned,  13.  He  left  two  legions  in  the  camp,  and  with 
the  remaining  six  marched  for  nine  days  through  the  territories  of 
the  Belgians.  14.  Two  legions,  the  eleventh  and  the  sixteenth, 
will  be  left  on  the  other  bank.  15.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  had  been  collected.  16.  They  will 
give  up  the  two  sons  of  Galba,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
hostages.     17.  They  have  three  months'  corn. 


/ 
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Missurus  est,  /««  is  goiiig  to  sendy  he  is  about  to  send^ 

he  intends  to  send. 

Vastaturl  suinus,  we  are  going  to  lay  uxistey  ive  are  an  the 

2)oi7it  of  laijihg  waste. 

Copiae  inunlturae  erant,  the  forces  tvere  on  the  point  of  fortify- 
ing^ were  ahont  to  fortify. 

.Jussurus  eraiti,  I  n'as  going  to  order. 

Legio  nbn  veutura  erit,      the  legion  inll  not  be  likely  to  come. 

Observation. — Formation  of  Latin  verbal  phrases.  Clianges 
in  ending  us,  I,  ae,  a.  Fr«nn  wliich  of  the  principal  parts  are 
niissurus,  jussurns,  etc.,  obtained^  Various  translations  pos- 
sible for  each  form.  To  which  voice  do  the  verbs  belonir  ?  Difter- 
ence  in  meaning  and  formation  between  missus  est  and  missurus 
est,  etc. 

1.  Literally,  two  2)arties  were.    See  footnote  1,  i>ag9  45. 
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EXERCISE  XXXVI. 

I. — 1.  Duodecim  cohortes  coactfiri  sumus.  2,  Omnia  aedificia 
incensuri  erant  et  iter  per  provinciam  per  vim  temptaturi.  3. 
Sine  equitatu  non  est  ventiirus.  4.  Bellum  cum  Romanis  gesttiri 
erant.  5.  Nullo  cum  periculo  c6pia«  ad  proxima  castra  perventtirae 
sunt.  6.  Neque  obsides  repetituri,  neque  auxilium  a  populo 
Romano  imploratiiri  erant.  7.  Centuriones  et  tribunos  militum 
convocaturus  sum.  8.  Proxima  nocte  quarta  vigilia  castra  mota 
erant.  9.  De  itinere  brevi  tempore  jtidicaturl  estis.  10.  Omnes 
colles  et  loca  superiora  occupaturi  eramus.  11.  Impedimenta 
relicturi  et  eruptionem  facttiri  sumus.  12.  Injiirias  Aeduorum 
non  neglecturus  erit.  13.  Aeduis  obsides  non  reddittirus  sum. 
14.  Amicitiam  populi  Roman!  recusattirus  est.  15.  Cur  ab  officio 
discessurus  es  ? 

II. — 1.  The  enemy  are  going  to  send  ambassadors  and  give 
hostages.  2.  Reinforcements  are  likely  to  come  from  the  nearest 
winter  quarters.  3.  The  forces  are  going  to  winter  in  hither  Gaul. 
4.  The  flight  of  the  Gauls  is  likely  to  alarm  the  Romans.  5.  We 
are  intending  to  aid  the  other  army.  6.  They  were  about  to  lead 
across  three-fourths  {literally,  three  parts)  of  their  forces.  7.  She 
is  not  likely  to  gain  her  request.  8.  They  had  been  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  their  arms.  9.  He  was  about  to  make  an  attack  with 
three  hundred  cavalry.  10.  The  army  was  led  out  of  the  camp  the 
next  day.     11.  We  are  likely  to  finish  the  war  without  any  danger. 

12.  They  are  not  likely  to  refrain  from  wrong-doing  and  mischief. 

13.  I  intend  to  say  nothing  about  Labienus'  opinion.  14.  Neither 
will  be  likely  to  begin  battle.  15.  We  shall  spend  three  days  in 
the  province. 


LESSON  XXXVII. 


(a)  Mille  equltes  mittentur,  a  thousand  horsemen  will  be  sent. 

Adventus  mille  equitam,  the  arrival  of  a  thousand  horsemen. 

Cum  mille   equitibus   con-  he  hastened  with  a  thousand  horse- 
teudlt,  men. 
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Tria    millia    equitum    init-  tJtree  thousand  horsemen  inll  be 

tentur,  sent. 

Cum  duobus  niillibns  equi-  he   hastened   vith    trvo    thoxisand 

turn  contendlt,  horsemen. 

Observation. — Difference  between  singular  and  plural  of  mille 
in  declension,  and  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence.  For 
declension,  see  Part  III.,  section  16. 

(6)  Mllle  passus  pertinet,  it  extends  a  thonsaiid  paces,  or  a 

mile. 
Tria  millia  passuum  abest/    he  is  three  thousand  paces,  or  three 

miles,  distant. 

Observation. — By  what  case  does  Latin  indicate  distance  or  the 
extent  of  space  ? 

EXERCISE  XXXYII. 

I. — 1.  Hostes  sub  nionte  consederant  millia  passuum  octo  a 
castris  Romanorum.  2.  Millia  hominum  octoginta  deliecta  sunt. 
3.  Summa  omnium  erat  millia  trecenta  sexaginta  octo.  4.  Locus 
sescentos  passus  abest.  5.  A  lacu  Lemanno  ad  fltimen  Rhodanum 
millia  passuum  decem  novem  mtirum  perducit.  6.  Nullam  partem 
noctis  iter  intermlserunt.  7.  Millia  sex  convenerunt.  8.  Ex 
millibus  triginta  tertia  pars  interfecta  erat.  9.  A  Germanis  it€r 
paucorum  dierum  aberant.  10.  Milites  aggerem  latum  pedes  tre- 
centos  triginta,  altum  pedes  octoginta  exstriixerunt.  11.  Spatium 
trium  millium-  patet.  12.  Ex  proelio  millia  hominum  triginta 
tria  superfuerunt.^  13.  Multa  millia  passuum  agri  vacant.  14. 
Silva  novem  dierum  iter  patet.     15.  Sex  millia  peditum  rellquit. 

II. — 1.  They  are  six  miles  distant.  2.  He  restored  about  twenty 
thousand  captives  to  the  Aedui.  3.  The  camp  was  pitched  three 
miles  from  Caesar's  camp.  4.  Out  of  a  number  of  fifty-two  thou- 
sand scarcely  a  fourth  part  is  left.  5.  At  day-break  he  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  camp.     6.  The  rest  of  the  legions  are 

1.  AbeU  is  from  the  verb  absttm,  I  am  distant,  I  am  arcay.  Abstim  is  a  compound 
of  the  preposition  ab  and  the  various  fonns  of  the  verb  s^um,  which  is  similarly 
compounded  with  many  other  prepositions,  as  de,  ad,  prae,  svper. 

2.  Passuum  is  generally  omitted  when  the  genitive  of  millia  is  used. 

3.  From  supersum  ;  see  footnote  1. 
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a  great  distance  away.  7.  The  Boii  with  fifteen  thousand  men 
were  bringing  up  the  line  of  march.  8.  We  were  about  a  mile 
away  from  the  river.  9.  Twenty-three  thousand  Gauls  had  come 
to  Caesar.  10.  The  territories  of  the  Helvetians  used  to  extend 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  11.  He  selected  a  suitable  place 
about  six  hundred  paces  from  the  Germans.  12.  The  Gauls  will 
send  twenty-five  thousand,  the  Belgians  ten,  the  Germans  three. 
13.  We  shall  advance  a  journey  of  ten  miles.  14.  Four  thousand 
men  had  been  slain.  15.  A  town  of  the  Belgians  was  eight  miles 
from  the  camp. 


^ 


J 

LESSON  XXXVIII. 


Caesarl  parent,  tlfiey  obey  {or  are  obedient  to)  Ccesar. 

Equitatui  Romano  praestant,     they  surpass  (or  are  superior  to) 

the  Botiuin  cavalry. 
LegionI  subveniunt,  they  aid  (or  give  aid  to)  the  legion. 

Provinciae  imperat,  he  commands  (or  gives  orders  to) 

the  province. 
MllitI  persuadet,  he  p>^i'suades  (literally,   makes  it 

agreeable  to)  the  soldier. 

Observation. — What  case  is  used  with  these  Latin  verbs  to 
express  the  object  of  the  English  verbs  ?  Notice  that  in  all  the 
examples  the  word  expressed  by  this  case  represents  the  person 
indirectly  afi'ected  (to,  or  for,  or  in  connection  with  whom  some- 
thing is  done). 

Notice  how  the  general  vocabulary  indicates  when  a  verb  (e,(/., 
resisto)  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  those  given  above. 

EXERCISE  XXXVIII. 

I. — 1.  Alii  eruptionibus  resistunt,  alii  equitibus  subveniunt.  2. 
Dumnorigi  magnis  praemiis  persuadet.  3.  Ex  magno  equitum 
numero  nonnulli  Gallicis  rebus  favebant.  4.  Aeduorum  civitati 
Caesar  indulserat.  5.  Caesar  Dumnorigi  Tgnovit.  6.  Maritimis 
regi5nibus  quattuor  reges  praeerant.^       7.  Nulla  in  re  communJ 

1.  For  praesum,  see  footnote  1,  page  54. 
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saluti  deerat.^  8.  Omnibus  Gallis  praestant.  9.  Necessario  tem- 
pore civitati  subvenerat.  10.  LegionI  succurrunt  et  equitum 
impetus  sustinent.  11.  Neque  ad  concilia  veniunt  neque  imperio 
Caesaris  parent.  12.  Omnia  navibus  deerant.^  13.  Reliquae 
legiones  Caesari  satisfecerant. 

II. — 1.  They  will  aid  the  allies.  2.  He  was  injuring  Caesar  and 
the  government.  3.  They  decided  to  give  hostages  and  obey  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  people.  4.  Dumnorix  had  command  of  the 
cavalry.  5.  Dumnorix  favors  the  Helvetians  on  account  of  the 
relationship.  6.  Csesar  had  indulged  the  tenth  legion,  and  used 
to  trust  (it)  on  account  of  (its)  valor.  7.  In  another  direction  two 
legions  were  resisting  the  enemy.  8.  They  spared  neither  women 
nor  infants.  9.  The  Germans  used  to  surpass  the  Belgians.  10. 
They  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Aedui  about  the  injuries.  11. 
One  thing-  was  lacking  to  Caesar.  12.  He  favors  Labienus 
opinion.     13.  The  infantry  was  aiding  the  cavalry. 


LESSON  XXXIX. 


Legatus  qui  missus  erat,  the  ambassador  who  had  been  sent. 

Legio,  quae  inissa  erat,  the  legion  which  had  been  sent. 

Oppidum  quod  erat  expugna-    the  town  which  had  been  taken  by 

turn,  storm. 

Legatus  queni  inlserant,  the  ambassador  whom   they  had 

sent. 
Adventus  legatorum  quos  ml-    the    arrival    of  the    ambassadcyrs 

serant,  wh&m  they  had  sent. 

Ab  oppido  quod  erat  expug-   from    the   toicn   which  had   been 

natum,  taken  by  storm. 

GermanI    quibuscum     bellum    the  Geimians  iHth  whom  they  had 

gesserant,  uxiged  tear. 

Observation. — Change  of  form  in  the  relative  pronoun.  (The 
declension  of  qui  is  given  in  Part  III.,  section  24.)     ^^^lat  deter- 

1.  For  desum,  see  footnote  1,  page  54. 

2.  Instead  of  using  res,  the  word  thing,  with  an  adjective  (or  pronoun)  in  agree- 
ment, may  be  expressed  by  using  in  Latin  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  (or  pronoun). 
This  should  be  done  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 


^ 

^ 
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mines  the  number,  the  gender,  the  case,  of  the  pronoun  ?  Cum 
with  the  relative.  The  position  of  the  clause  introduced  by  the 
relative  pronoun.^ 

EXERCISE  XXXIX. 

I. — 1.  Ex  altera  parte  vicl,  quam  Gallls  conc5sserat,  omnes 
discedere  coeperunt.  2.  Reliquum  exercitum  in-  Morinos,  ab 
quibus  legatl  non  venerant,  duxit.  3.  Cum  sola  decima  legione, 
de  qua  non  dubitabat  et  cui  indulserat,  discessurus  erat.  4.  Caesar 
poster©  die  legatum,  cum  legionibus,  quas  ex  Britannia  reduxerat, 
in^  Morinos,  qui  rebellionem  fecerant,  misit:  5.  Cum  legatis 
Commium,  ctijus  virtutem  et  consilium  probabat,  mittit.  6.  In 
fines  Aeduorum,  qui  proximi  Sequanis  erant,  exercitum  duxit.  7. 
Ab  omnibus  nationibus,  quae  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  legati  ad 
Caesarem  missi  sunt.  8.  Naves  habent  plurimas,  quibus  in  Bri- 
tanniam  navigant.  9.  Ad  oppidum,  quod  circiter  mille  passus 
aberat,  confugerunt.  10.  Omnibus  druidibus  praeest  unus,  qui 
summam  habet  auctoritatem. 

n. — 1.  The  Belgians  are  nearest  to  the  Germans,  who  dwell 
across  the  Rhine,  with  whom  they  are  continually  waging  war.  2. 
He  ordered  Labienus  with  two  legions  which  had  wintered  in  the 
province  to  hasten  to  the  river,  which  was  ten  miles  distant.  3. 
They  did  what  they  had  been  ordered.  4.  He  is  likely  to  per- 
suade Casticus,  whose  father  has  possessed  royal  power  among  the 
Sequani  for  many  years.  5.  He  will  collect  all  his  retainers,  of 
whom  he  has  a  great  number.  6.  He  sends  the  cavalry  in  advance 
through  the  forest  (of)  Ardennes, ^  which  is  the  largest  in  {literallij, 
of)  all  Gaul.  7.  Twenty-four  thousand  Germans  came  to  Ario- 
vistus,  who  had  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani.  8.  Two 
legions,  which  he  had  enrolled  in  hither  Gaul,  brought  up  the 
whole  line  of  march.     9.  The  Sequani,  through  whose  territories 


1.  The  relative  clause  is  regularly  placed  immediately  after  the  word  to  which  the 
relative  pronoun  refers  (the  antecedent).  The  order  in  each  of  the  Latin  sentences  in 
the  exercise  should  be  observed. 

2.  Translate  in  by  against. 

3.  In  such  phrases  as  the  city  of  Rome,  the  province  of  Gaul,  where  the  city  is 
Rome,  etc. ,  Latin  does  not  use  the  genitive,  but  puts  the  words  in  the  same  case. 
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we  had  marched,  were  going  to  rebuild  the  towns  which  had 
been  burnt.  10.  Dumnorix  had  command  of  the  cavalry  which 
had  been  sent.  ^ 


LESSON  XL. 


Exspeetandus  est, 
Eqaus  reniovendus  est, 
Legatus  niittendas  erat, 
Locus  niuniendus  erit, 
Castra  inunienda  erant, 
Belluni  gerenduni  est, 
Leg^atl  mittendl  sunt, 
Leglo  exspectanda  erit, 


he  should  be  mvaited. 

the  horse  rrmst  be  removed. 

an  ambassador  ought  to  have  been  sent. 

the  place  will  have  to  be  fortified, 

the  camp  had  to  be  fortified. 

war  is  to  be  ivaged. 

ambassadors  ought  to  be  sent. 

the  legion  will  have  to  be  awaited. 


Copiae  exspectaudae  erant,  the  forces  should  have  been  awaited. 

Observation. — Formation  in  the  different  conjugations  of  the 
new  part^  of  the  verb  here  joined  with  the  verb  sum  (see  the  first 
four  examples).  Changes  in  the  ending  of  the  gerundive.  The 
various  translations  given  for  each  tense. 

EXERCISE  XL. 

I. — 1.  Bellum  gerendum  erat.  2.  Legati  ad  Caesarem  mittendi 
sunt.  3.  Altera  pars  vici  Gallis  concedenda  est,  altera  cohortibus. 
4.  Injuriae  Aeduorum  non  negligendae  erant.  5.  Proelium  com- 
mittendum  est.  6.  Ab  injuria  prohibendi  eritis.  7.  Omnia-  iino 
tempore  agenda  erant.  8.  In  hiberna  reducendi  sumus.  9.  Coer- 
cendus  atque  deterrendus  eras.  10.  Hieme  naves  aedificandae, 
veteresque  reficiendae  sunt.  11.  Exercitus  transportandus  est. 
12.  Legati  audiendi  erant.  13.  Hostes  sunt  opprimendl.  14. 
Aeduos  ab  injuria  defend!.  15.  Copiae  hostium  subraovendae 
erant. 

11. — 1.  All  the  horses  should  have  been  removed  out  of  sight. 
2.  The  arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  Cajsiir  sent  must  be  awaited. 

1.  This  form  is  called  the  Gerundive ;  it  expresses  duty  or  necessity,  and  is  always 
passive. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  page  56. 
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3,  The  opportunity  is  not  to  be  lost.  4.  The  camp  ought  to  be 
fortified  with  a  double  wall.  5.  The  line  of  battle  had  to  be 
drawn  up.  6.  The  hostages  will  have  to  be  restored.  7.  Two 
cohorts  should  have  been  sent  to  the  smaller  camp,  which  was 
three  miles  distant.  8.  Peace  must  be  established  with  the  near- 
est states.  9.  The  war  ought  to  be  renewed.  10.  The  baggage 
should  have  been  stationed  in  one  place.  11.  Forces  had  to  be 
raised.  12.  The  rest  of  the  army  is  to  be  led  into  the  country 
of  the  Morini.  13.  The  soldiers  should  be  recalled  from  work. 
14.  You  should  have  been  sent  in  advance.  15.  The  camp  must 
be  defended. 


LESSON  XLI. 

Commotl    sunt    quod    magna  they  were  alarmed  because  a  large 

pars  exercitus  interfeeta  part  of  the  army  had  been 

erat,  slain. 

Dum   Roman!  castra   ponunt,  tchile  the  Romans  were  pitching 

hostes  impetum  subito  fe-  their  camp,  the  enemy  sud- 

cerunt,  denly  made  an  attack. 

Ubi  parati  sunt,  oppida  omnia  lohen  they  ivere  ready,  they  burned 

ineenderunt,  all  their  toimis. 

Postquam     pervenit,     obsides  after  (or  when)  he  atirived,  he  de- 

poposcit,  manded  hostages. 

Simul  atque  de  adventu  Cae-  as  soon^as  they  icere  informed  of 

saris  certiores  fact!  sunt,  Ccesar's  arrival,  they  sent  am- 

legatos  miserunt,  bassadars. 

Obsides,   ut  imperaverat,  ad-  the  hostages  ivere  brought,  as  he 

ducti  sunt,  had  ordered. 

Observation. — How  are  the  ideas  because,  while,  when,  after,  as 
soon  as  and  as  expressed  in  Latin  ?  What  peculiarity  in  the  tense 
used  with  dum  P  What  tense  is  used  after  ubi,  postquam,  simul 
atque  ?^     The  position  of  the  dependent  clause  in  each  sentence. 

1.  Latin  uses  the  present  tense  with  dum,  where  the  imperfect  might  have  been 
expected. 

2.  Latin  uses  the  perfect  tense  with  rtbi,  postquam  and  simul  atque,  where  EngHsh 
could  use  either  the  past  or  the  past  perfect  forms. 
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EXERCISE  XLI. 

I. — 1.  Summa  erat  difficultas  quod  milites  magno  et  gravT  onere 
armorum  oppressi  sunt.  2.  Ubi  legati  ad  Caesarem  reverterunt, 
obsides  quingentos  poposcit.  3.  Postquam  omnes  Belgarum 
copiae  in  unum  locum  coactae  sunt,  ad  flumen  Ajxonam,  quod  est  in 
finibus  Remorum,  contenderunt.  4.  Dum  bellum  cum  Yenetis 
geritur,  Sablnus  cum  copiis  quas  a  Caesare  acceperat,  in  fines 
Remorum  pervenit.  5.  Miserior  et  gra\'ior  est  fortuna  Sequa- 
norum,  quod  soli  auxilium  implorare  non  audent.  6.  Copiae^  simul 
atque  in  arido  constiterunt,  in  hostes  impetum  fecerunt.  7.  Vt 
postea  ex  captivis  comperit,   adventus  Labieni  non  cognitus  erat. 

8.  Hostes^    ubi  equites   conspexerunt,   impetum  subito  fecerunt. 

9.  Bellum  gerendum  erat  in  locis  ubi^  alter  legatus  interfectus  est, 
atque  unde  alter  proftigerat.  10.  Helvetii,  quod  pridie  Romani 
proelium  n5n  commiserant,  novissimum  agmen  lacessere  coeperunt. 

II. — 1.  \Mien  neither  army  begins  the  battle,  Csesar  leads  his 
forces  back  to  the  camp.  2.  Of  all  the  Gauls  the  Belgians  were 
the  bravest,^  because  they  were  the  nearest  to  the  Germans,  with 
whom  they  were  continually  waging  war.  3.  We  are  going  to 
march  through  the  province,  because  we  have  no  other  road. ■14. 
When  the  Helvetians  were  informed  of  {literally^  about)  Caesar's 
arrival,  they  sent  ambassadors.  5.  He  ordered  the  Helvetians  to 
rebuild  all  the  towns  which  they  had  burned,  because  the  place 
whence  they  had  departed  was  unoccupied.  6.  The  forces  had  to 
be  led  back  to  the  province,  because  there  ^  was  a  scarcity  of  corn. 
7.  TVliile  the  ships  were  assembling,  ambassadors  came  from  a 
large  part  of  the  Morini  to  Csesar.  8.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of 
{literally,  about)  Ctesar's  departure,  he  began  to  collect  forces.  9. 
Because  he  was  eighteen  miles  from  the  largest  town  of  the  Aedui, 
he  turned  (his)  march  aside  from  the  Helvetians.  10.  The  bar- 
barians were  alarmed  because  the  town  had  been  taken  by  storm. 

1.  Often  in  Latin  the  subject  (or  some  other  prominent  word)  of  a  dependent 
sentence  beginning  with  a  conjunction,  is  placed  before  the  conjunction.  This  Li 
especially  common  where  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  leading  verb. 

2.  Cbi  means  ivhere  as  well  as  when. 

3.  See  footnote  1,  page  45. 
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LESSON  XLII. 

The  declension  of  the  pronouns  ego  (J),  tu  (you),  and  Is,  ea,  id 
(he,  she,  it),  is  given  in  Part  III.,  sections  18,  19  and  22. 

Observation. — The  translation  of  the  various  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns.^ 

EXERCISE  XLII. 

I. — 1.  Pacem  voblscum^  feceramus.  2,  Ab  eis  circumveniemur. 
3.  Impetum  in  n5s  fecerunt.  4.  Magnam  inter  eos  auctoritatem 
habebat.  5.  Nihil  a  vobis  postulo.  6.  Ubi  legatos  de  deditione 
ad  eum  miserunt,  adventum  Caesaris  eos  exspectare  jussit.  7. 
Tecum^  remittendi  sunt.  S.^lMlruni  mihi  videtur.  9.  Duo 
fratres  eis  praeerant.  10.  Jussit  eos  impedimenta  in  tinum  locum 
coUocare  et  eum  miinire.  11.  Ego  vobis  regna  conciliabo.  12. 
Niintius  a  te  missus  erat.  13.  Id  ab  eo^comperit.  14.  Nobis 
'"'^^nocebat.  15.  Mihi,  non  tibi,  indulgebat.  16.  Eis  satisfecimus 
de  injuriis  quas  intuleramus.  17.  Til,  Labiene,  mihi  reique  piib- 
licae  iitilis  f  uisti.     18.  Alteram  partem  vici  eis  concessit. 

11. — 1.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  him.  2.  They  will  not  spare 
you.  3.  Hostages  will  be  given  up  to  us  by  you.  4.  Peace  must 
be  established  with  them.  5.  We  slew  a  large  part  of  them.  6. 
When  we  were  informed  of  Caesar's  arrival,  we  sent  ambassadors 
to  him.  7.  He  ordered  us  to  select  a  suitable  place  and  fortify  it 
with  a  double  wall.  8.  They  favor  us,  not  you.  9.  The  citizens 
fear  you.  10.  I  had  not  made  war  on^  the  Gauls,  but  the  Gauls 
on  me.  11.  We  do  not  believe  him.  12.  They  will  come  with 
you.  13.  We  were  eight  miles  from  him.  14.  He  is  not  likely  to 
persuade  her.  15.  He  strove  with  us  for  many  years  about  the 
leadership.  16.  (His)  son  will  have  to  be  restored  to  him.  17. 
We  shall  aid  the  Gauls,  who  are  wintering  with  us,  neither  with 
corn  nor  (any)  other  thing.  18.  He  sent  an  army  into  the  country 
of  the  Morini,  because  ambassadors  had  not  come  from  them. 

1.  The  nominative  of  these  pronouns  should  be  used  only  when  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  to  be  emphasized. 

2.  With  the  ablative  (both  singular  and  plural)  of  er/o,  trr,  sin\  and  generally  of  qui 
and  qtds,  the  preposition  cum  is  placed  after  the  pronoun,  fomiing  one  word  with  it. 
The  accent,  in  such  cases,  is  on  the  syllable  preceding  cum. 

3.  The  phrase  for  make  war  on  is  bellum  infer o,  with  the  dative  case  expressing 
the  idea  of  on. 
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LESSON  XLIII. 

Bellum     a     Ronianls     grestuin    tear  had  been  waged  by  the  Mo- 

erat,  mans. 

Bellum     Ronianls     gerenduni    ivar  sJwuld  have  been  iva</ed  by 
erat,  the  Hcnnans,  or  the  Bmnans 

should  have  waged  ivar. 
Acies  a  Caesare  Instructa  est,    the  line  was  draum  up  by  Ccesar. 
Acies  Caesarl  Instruenda  est,       the    line   must   be   draum   up  by 

Ccesar^  or  Ccesar  must  drav: 
up  the  line. 
Occasio  a  nie  non  aniittetur,         the  opportunity  will   not  be  lost 

by  me. 
Occasio   niilii    non    aniittenda    the  oppoHunity  must  not  be  lost 
est,  by  me,  or  I  must  not  lose  the 

opportunity. 

Observation. — How  is  the  personal  agent  expressed  in  Latin 
with  ordinary  passive  forms  ?  with  the  gerundive  ?  Notice  also  the 
free  translation  of  the  gerundive  by  the  active  voice.  ^ 

EXERCISE  XLIII. 

I. — 1.  Caesari  omnia-  uno  tempore  erant  agenda  ;  vexillum  pro- 
ponendum,^  signum  tuba  dandum,  ab  opere  revocandi  milites  qui 
castra  munire  coeperant,  acies  instruenda.  2.  Allobrogibus  vel 
persuasiiri  sumus,  vel  vi  coactiiri.  3.  Copiae  hostium  Sabino 
distinendae  erunt.  4.  Classis,  quae  ab  eis  missa  est,  nobis  est 
exspectanda.  5.  Loca  superiora  occupaturi  sunt.  6.  Postquam 
equitatus  in  conspectum  venit,  hostes  terga  verterunt  magnusque 
eorum  numerus  est  occisus.  7.  Nfdlam  partem  noctis  iter  vobis 
intermittendum  est.  8.  Mihi  non  amittenda  erat  occasio.  9.  Res 
tibi  cogitanda  est.  10.  Castra  erant  angustiora  quod  sine  impedi- 
mentis  Caesar  legiones  transportaverat.     11.  Dum  reliquae  copiae 

1.  There  is  no  form  in  the  Latin  active  voice  corresponding  to  the  gerundive  of  the 
passive  voice,  but  by  a  chanjrc  in  the  fonn  of  the  Enjjlish  sentence,  duty  or  obligatioa 
expressed  in  the  active  voice  may  be  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  passive  gerundive. 

2.  &ee  footnote  2,  page  56.     -'',     -^      ^    ^' 

3.  With  each  of  the  gerundives  erat  (or  erant)  is  to  be  uuderstood,     ^ 
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conveniunt,    legati   ad    eum    venerunt.      12.    Complures    ex   els 
occiderunt. 

II. — 1.  Ambassadors  should  have  been  sent  to  him  by  us.  2. 
You  must  not  lead  a  larger  number  of  men  across.  3,  Csesar  will 
have  to  raise  large  forces.  4.  When  Caesar  found  it  out,  he 
ordered  them  to  hasten  with  us  to  the  river.  5.  We  are  not  going 
to  make  war  on^  them,  because  the  winters  are  very  early  in  Gaul. 
6.  Opportunity  had  been  given  him.^  7.  Labienus  must  seize  the 
heights.  8.  The  army  will  have  to  be  led  across  without  baggage, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ships.  9.  Some  had  to  fill  up  the 
trenches,  others  to  tear  down  the  walls.  10.  I  must  not  neglect 
the  wrongs  of  the  Aedui^  11.  He  was  going  to  break  up  camp 
the  next  night  in  the  fourth  watch.  12^.  They  must  await  the 
arrival  of  the  forces.  13.  As  soon  as  they  made  an  attack  on  us, 
Caesar  had  to  remove  all  the  horses  out  of  sight.  14.  The  Morini, 
from  whom  ambassadors  have  not  come,  are  going  to  collect  very 
large  forces  and  renew  the  war. 


LESSON  XLIV. 


(a)  Se  abdldlt,  he  hid  himself. 

Se  abdiderunt,  they  hid  themselves. 

Daas  legiones  secum  eduxit,  he  led  out  two  legions  loith  him. 

Duas  legiones  cum  eo  misit,  he  sent  two  legions  with  him. 

Observation. — The  declension  of  the  word  from  which  se  comes 
(Part  III.,  section  20).  How  are  the  singular  and  plural  to  be 
distinguished?  Two  translations  {e.g.,  him  and  himself)  given. 
Difference  between  se  and  is.     Position  when  used  with  cum.^ 

(6)  Meum    adventnm     exspec-    he  awaited  my  arrival. 

tavit, 
Tuum    adventum,    Caesar,    he  awaited  your  arrival^  Ccesar. 

exspectavit. 
Nostrum  adventum  exspec-    he  awaited  our  arrival. 

tavit. 

1.  See  footnote  3,  page  61.        2.  Literally,  to  him.       3.  See  footnote  2,  page  61. 
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Vestrum  adventuni  exspec-  he  awaited  your  arrival,  citizens. 

tavit,  elves, 

Nos    adventum    suuin    ex-  he  ordered  us  to  await  his  arrival. 

speetare  jussit, 

Nos  adventuni  ejus  exspec-  they  ordered  us  to  avxiit  his  ar- 

tare  jusserunt,  rival. 

Nos    adventuni    sunm    ex-  they   ordered    us   to    await   their 

speetare  jusserunt,  arrived. 

Nos   adventuni    eoruin  ex-  he  ordered  us  to  await  their  a?" 

speetare  jussit,  rival. 

Observation. — Manner  of  expressing  in  Latin  the  possessive 
pronouns,  my,  your,  our,  his  (her,  its),  their.  For  the  declension 
of  the  Latin  possessive  pronouns  see  Part  III.,  section  21.  Differ- 
ence between  tuus  and  vester,  suns  and  ejus,  suus  and  eoruni. 

(c)  Arma  tradiderunt,  they  gave  up  their  arms. 

In  officio  pernianebimus,  tve  shall  rem,ain  in  our  allegiance. 

Flliuin  nilsit,  he  sent  his  son. 

Flliuin  suuni  nilsit,  lie  sent  his  own  son. 

Observation. — When  are  the  English  possessive  pronouns  not 
expressed  in  Latin  ?^  What  is  the  effect  if  they  are  expressed 
when  not  needed  for  clearness'  sake  ? 

EXERCISE  XLIV. 

I.  —  1.  In  conspectu  exercitus  nostrl,  agri  eorum  vastatl  erant. 
2.  Eorum  fuga  nostri-  erant  pferterritl.  3.  Cur  de  tua  virtut€  aut 
de  niea  dlligentia  desperas  ?  4.  Se  suaque-  omnia  sine  mora  ei 
dediderunt.  5.  Eos  suum  adventum  exspectare  jussit.  6.  Ubi  de 
ejusadventu  Helvetii  certiores  facti  sunt,  legatos  ad  eum  miserunt. 
7.  Fratrem  tuum  ad  se  vocat.  8.  Helvetii  qui  vos  non  solum 
in  suis  sed  etiam  in  vestris  finibus  superaverunt,  nostro  exercitui 
non  pares  sunt.  9.  Ego  mels  copiis  meoque  exercitii  vobls  regna 
conciliabo.  10.  Legio,  quam  secum  habebat,  in  nostros-  impetum 
fecit.     11.  Sequanis,  qui  intra  fines  suos  eum  receperunt,  quorum 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  13. 

2.  Nostri  is  often  used  without  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  ot/r  m^n  ;  so  >'»/?"  may  mean 
his  (or  their)  nie a,  friends,  people,  and  sua  (neater  plural),  their  posse^isiOl^. 
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omnia  oppida  in  potestate  ejus  sunt,  omnes  cruciatus  sunt  per- 
ferendi.  12.  Regnum  in  civitate  sua  occupaturus  est.  13.  Ves- 
trae  salutis  causa  suum  periculum  neglexerunt.  14.  Sese  in  silvas 
abdiderunt.  15.  Caesar  prlmum  suum  deinde  omnium  equ5s  ex 
conspectu.  removit.  16.  Se  in  montem  receperunt.  17.  Se  ad 
suos  recepit. 

II. — 1.  He  resolved  to  lead  out  with  him  two  legions.  2.  The 
Helvetians  had  now  led  their  forces  into  the  territories  of  the 
Aedui,  and  were  laying  waste  their  fields.  3.  He  gave  the  signal 
to  his  men.^  4.  He  ordered  us  to  obey  him.  5.  He  hastens  to 
them  and  sends  all  the  cavalry  before  him.  6.  They  will  not  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  our  men.^  7.  On  his  arrival  they  withdrew 
themselves  and  all  their  possessions^  into  the  town.  8.  They 
were  waging  war  with  your  allies.  9.  The  cavalry  betook  them- 
selves to  him.  10.  For  the  sake  of  their  safety  I  neglected  my 
own  danger.  11.  They  are  going  to  join  battle  with  our  men.^ 
12.  Caesar  was  restraining  his  men^  from  battle.  13.  We  learned 
it  through  their  messengers.  14.  Caesar  ought  to  lead  the  legions 
which  he  has  with  him  across  into  our  province.  15.  We  are 
going  to  march  through  your  territories.  16.  They  will  surrender 
themselves  to  him. 


LESSON  XLV. 

Adventu    Caesaris   commoti        they  were  alarmed  by  Ccesar's  a/r- 

sant,  rival. 

Adventu  Caesaris  commoti,  le-    alarmed    (or    heing   alarTned)   by 

gsLtos  mlserunt,  Ccesar's    arrival,    they    sent 

hostages. 
Copiae  in  unum  locum  eoactae    the  forces  had   been   gathered  to 

erant,  one  place. 

Copiae  In  unum  locum  coaetae,    the  forces,  after  being  gathered  (or 

in  proA^inciam  mittentur,  on  being  gathered)to  one  place, 

luUl  be  sent  into  the  province. 
"Legio  d&lecta  est,  a  legion  was  chosen. 

Legionem  delectam  misit,  he  sent  a  chosen  legion. 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  64.  - 
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Observation. — The  use  and  force  of  commoti.  ooactae,  delecta, 

when  no  longer  joined  with  parts  of  the  verb  sum.^  The  different 
translations  given.  The  voice.  The  relation  in  point  of  time  of 
the  participle  and  the  principal  verb.  The  formation  and  declen- 
sion of  the  participle. 

EXERCISE  XLV. 

I. — 1.  Xostro  adventu  commotus,  Caesar  duas  legiones  in  citeri- 
ore  Gallia  conscribit.  2.  Xonniilli  pudore  adducti  remanebunt. 
3.  Vulneribus  confecti,  barbari  se  in  fugam  contulerunt.-  4. 
Repentlno  ejus  adventu  prohibitus,  copias  in  fines  suos  reduxit. 
5.  In  nostros  disjectos  impetum  fecerunt.  6.  In  omnibus  collibus 
expositas  hostium  copias  armatas  conspexit.  7.  Spe  praedae 
adduct!,  in  Galliam  contenderunt.  8.  Hostes  vulneribus  confectos 
ex  loco  superiore  in  fltimen  compulimus.  9.  Barbari  commoti 
quod  oppidum,  et^  natura  loci  et  manu  munitum,  expugnatum 
erat,  ma j  ores  copias  parare  coeperunt.  10.  Omnes  Belgarum 
copiae,  in  unum  locum  coactae,  ad  eum  veniebant.  11.  Impulsi 
a  principibus,  a  nobis  defecturi  erant.  12.  Hostes  undique  cir- 
cumventi,  fuga  salfitem  petierunt.  13.  Celeritate  Romanorum 
commoti,  legates  ad  eum  de  deditione  mittunt.  14.  Alteram 
partem  vici  Gallis  concessit,  alteram  vacuam  ab  eis  relictam  cohor- 
tibus  attribuit.  15.  Helvetii  omnium  rerum  inopia  adducti  legates 
ad  eum  miserunt. 

n. — 1.  After  being  driven  back  into  the  town  they  made  a  sally. 
2.  They  withdrew  themselves  and  all  their  possessions  into  a  place 
excellently  fortified  by  nature.  3.  Alarmed  by  the  want  of  sup- 
plies, he  hastened  the  next  day  to  the  province.  4.  The  Aedui, 
after  being  called  brothers  by  the  senate,  are  held  in  bondage  by 
him.  5.  Being  defeated  by  the  fii-st  attack  of  our  men,  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  camp.-  15.  Duiiinorix  on  being  recalled 
had  resisted  the  cavalry.  7.  The  Aedui,  being  defeated  by  him, 
had  suffered  great  loss.  8.  The  soldiers,  weighed  down  by  the 
hea\"y  burden  of  their  armor,  had  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy 

1.  This  part  of  the  verb  is  known  as  the  Perfect  Participle  Pa^ve. 

2.  Conttilerujxt  is  from  confero. 

3.  Et .  .  .  .  et  here,  as  often,  means  both  ....  and. 
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I 


at  an  unfavorable  time.  9.  Caesar,  on  being  informed  of  their 
approach,  leads  out  with  him  all  the  cavalry  and  hastens  to  them. 
10.  Led  by  his  influence,  they  detained  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
him.  11.  Dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  the  bar- 
barians halted.  12.  The  Aedui,  having  been  crushed  by  the 
battles  and  disasters,  had  given  hostages  to  him.  1.3.  The  Hel- 
vetians, alarmed  by  his  sudden  approach,  are  going  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  him.  14.  He  has  led  his  forces  across  into  Gaul,  having 
been  asked  and  invited  by  the  Gauls.  15.  Driven  by  madness  and 
folly,  they  have  made  war^  on  us. 


LESSON  XLVL 

Turning  to  Part  HI.,  section  39,  examine  the  inflection  of  the 
verb  capid,  in  the  indicative  (active  and  passive),  the  present 
infinitive  active,  and  the  gerundive  passive. 

Observation. — The    peculiarities    of    inflection    in    verbs    like 


capio.- 


EXERCISE  XLVL 


I. — 1.  Accipiet.  2.  Se  recipiunt.  3.  Faciendum  est.  4.  Tela 
conjiciebant.  5.  Xuntiat.  6.  Res  est  suscipienda.  7.  Se  in 
oppidum  recipere  coeperunt.  8.  Suscipietur.  9.  Superiora  loca 
miiltitudine  hostium  completa  conspiciebantur.  10.  Perfacile  est 
conata  perficere.  11.  Munitiones  perficientur.  12.  Legates  inter- 
ficiunt.  13.  Ex  oppido  profugere  non  audebunt.  14.  Condiciones 
pacis  accipiendae  erant.  15.  Ab  amicitia  populi  Roman!  deficie- 
bant.     16.  Xon  solum  vii'es  sed  etiam  tela  nostros  deficiunt. 

II. — 1.  The  Roman  people  makes  peace  with  them.  2.  They 
undertake  the  war.  3.  They  were  marching  through  the  province. 
4.  The  war  should  not  have  been  undertaken.  5.  AVe  fortify.  6. 
Supplies  will  fail  us.  7.  He  will  be  put  to  death  by  them.  8. 
They  were  ordered  to  hurl  their  darts.  9.  The  fortifications  must 
be  fijiished.  10.  We  receive.  11.  Thev  will  make  an  attack. 
12.  They  will  announce.  13.  They  hesitate  to  revolt  from  the 
Aedui.  14.  He  undertakes  the  matter.  15.  They  perceive  him. 
16.  Thev  were  fleeing. 

1.  See  footnote  3,  page  61.  2.  See  Part  III.,  section  67. 
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LESSON  XLVII. 

(a)  Turn  to  Part  III.,  section  23. 

Observation. — The  declension  of  hlc  and  ille. 

(6)  Provincia  mea  liaec  est,  ilia  this  is  my pn'ovince^  that  {is)  yours. 
vestra, 

Eum  locum  niunlverunt,  they  fmiijied  that  plax^e. 

In  eos  qui  haec  faciebant  they  made  an  attack  on  those  who 

Impetum  feeerunt,  were    doing    this    (literally, 

these  things).^ 

Legratl  paceni  a  Caesare  pe-  the   ambassadors   asked   peace   of 

tierunt.     Ille  haec  re-  Cmsar.     He  answered  as  fol- 

spondit,  loics  (literally,  these  things). 

Observation. — The    various   translations   of   hic,   ille   and   is. 

What  word  is  used  for  that  (those)  when  emphatic  (by  contrast)  ? 
when  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  ?  When  is  Ille,  not  is,  used  for 
he  (they,  etc.)  P 

EXERCISE  XLVII. 

I. — 1.  Haec  omnia^  Gallls  erant  inc5gnita.  2.  Gallos,  qui  ea 
loca  incoluerant,  expulerunt.  3.  Hos  Germanos  Helvetii,  non 
solum  in  suls,  sed  etiam  in  illorum  finibus,  superaverant.  4. 
Haec  consuetude  victus  cum  ilia  non  comparanda  est.  5.  Hi  in 
armis  sunt,  illi  domi  remanent.  6.  Ad  eam  sententiam  haec  ratio 
deduxit.  7-  Dum  haec  in  his  locis  geruntur,  ad  maritimas  regiones, 
quibus  quattuor  reges  praeerant,  nuntios  mittit.  8.  Nostri  pila 
in  hostes  conjiciunt.  Illi  primo  concursu  in  fugam  conjecti  proxi- 
mas  silvas  petierunt.  9.  Hoc  latus  insulae  pertinet  circiter  millia 
passuum  quingenta.  10.  Ab  iis,  quos  miserat,  exploratoribus  haec 
cognovit.  11.  Hunc  illi  comprehenderant.  12.  Hujus  loci  haec 
erat  natiira.  13.  Uni  ex  omnibus,  Sequani  nihil  earum  rerum 
faciebant,  quas  ceteri  fecerant.  14.  Ilium  pro  amic5,  te  pro  hoste 
habebo. 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  56. 

2.  i7Ze  is  practically  an  emphatic  w;  hence  when  he  or  they  is  emphasized,  ille 
should  be  used.  This  includes  the  case  where  there  is  a  change  of  subject,  as  in  the 
last  example. 
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II. — 1.  The  Helvetians  on  the  following  ^aj  move  their  camp 
from  that  place.  2.  .On  being  informed  of  these  things,  he  orders 
them  to  give  up  all  their  arms.  They  quickly  do  (his)  commands. 
3.  We  shall  defend  those  into  whose  territories  Ceesar  has  sent 
this  army.  4.  Alarmed  by  all  these  things,  they  send  ambassadors 
to  him.  5.  These  do Miot  agree  with  those.  6.  The  width  of  this 
forest  extends  a  nine  days'  journey.  7.  Of  all  these  the  Belgians 
are  the  bravest,  because  they  are  nearest  to  the  Germans.  8,  By 
this  speech  he  persuades  them.  9.  On  tlwfir  ax'rival  he  leads  his 
forces  into  the  country  of  the  Morini.  They  flee  into  the  woods 
and  swamps.  10.  This  legion  Caesar  had  indulged.  11.  At  tli^f^ 
''tinle*  he  held  the  leading  place  in  this  state.  12.  They  hasten 
towards  the  camp  and  those  who  were  finishing  the  fortifications. 
13.  Our  men  drove  them  into  the  woods,  but  lost  a  few  of  (liter- 
ally, out  of)  their  comrades.  14.  As  soon  as  Caesar  came  to  the 
border  of  these  woods,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  friends, 
and  Caesar  led  his  forces  into  winter  quarters. 


LESSON  XLVIII. 
(a)  Turn  to  Part  III.,  section  33. 

Observation. — The  formation  in  each  conjugation  of  the  present 
participle  active. 

(6)  Adventum  Caesarls  exspee-  while  awaiting  Ccesar^s  ap^'oach 

tans     mannas     copias  he  raised  large  foixes. 

eoegit, 

Adventum  Caesaris  exspee-  while  awaiting  Ccesar^s  appi'oach 

tantes    castra    munie-  we  shall  fortify  the  camp. 

mvLSy 

Legatuni  fortiter  resisten-  they  wounded  the  lieutenant  while 

tern  vulneraverunt,  he  was  bravely  resisting. 

In  eos  fugientes  iuipetum  we  made  an   attack  on  them  as 

feoinius,  (or  while  or  tvhen)  they  were 

fleeing. 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  19. 
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Observation. — Declension  and  agreement  of  present  participle 
active.  The  different  translations  given.  The  voice.  The  rela- 
tion in  point  of  time  of  the  participle  and  of  the  principal  verb. 

(c)  Equites  revocarl  jussit,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  he  re- 

called. 
Fossas  complerl  jussit,  lie  ordered  the  trendies  to  he  filed. 

Naves  oogi  jussit,  he  ordered  ships  to  he  collected. 

Castra  inunlrl  jussit,  he  m'dered  a  camp  to  he  fortified. 

Observation. — The  formation  in  each  conjugation  and  the 
translation  of  the  present  infinitive  passive. 

EXERCISE  XLVIII. 

I. — 1.  Discedens  ab  hlbernLs  in  Italiam,  jussit  plurimas  hieme 
naves  aedificarl.  2.  Leges  Aeduorum  duo  ex  una  familia  magi- 
stratus  creari  vetant.  3.  Magnum  numerum  eorum  fugientiuiu 
conciderunt.  4.  Haec  flens  a  Caesare  petlvit.  5.  Naves  paulnni 
removeri,et  remis  incitari  et  ad^  latus  a|%rtum  hostium  crn^titul 
jussit.  6.  Succurrit  illl  Yorenus  et  laboranti  subvenit.  7.  Equit«8 
cedere  seque  in  castra  recipere,  simul  castra  altiore  vallo  mfiiim 
jussit.  8.  Caesar  petentibus  Aeduis  concessit.  9.  Scaphas  mili- 
tibus  complerl  jubet,  et  subsidia  eis  quos  laborantes  conspicit 
submittl.  10.  Hunc  fugientem  silvae  texerunt.  11.  Obsides  in 
continentem  addiici  jussit.  12,  Fortiter  pugnans  interfectus  est. 
13.  Hostes,  his  rebus  permoti,  Lutetiam  incendi,  pontesque  ejus 
oppidi  rescindl  jubent. 

II. — 1.  He  orders  the  ambassadors  to  be  called  to  him.  2. 
Caesar,  while  expecting  a  larger  uprising  of  Gaul,  began  to  hold  a 
levy.  3.  Weeping  they  besought  him.  4.  He  ordered  the  c<imp 
to  be  fortified  by  a  wall.  5.  We  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy  as 
they  were  betaking  themselves  to  the  Ciimp.  6.  Our  men,  while 
resisting  bravely,  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  7. 
He  ordered  the  enemy  to  be  dislodged  and  driven  off  with  slings 
and  arrows.  8.  Lucius  Cott^i  while  fighting  is  slain  with  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  soldiers,  the  rest  betake  themselves  to  the 
camp.     9.  On  departing  they  order  cavalry  to  be  procured.     10. 

1.  Translate  ad  here  by  on. 
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Influenced  by  their  statements,  he  ordered  the  battle  to  be  begun. 
11.  The  enemy,  because  tliey  had  a  larger  number  of  men,  sur- 
rounded our  men  as  they  were  fighting.  12.  We  seized  him  as 
he  was  fleeing.     ) 


LESSON  XLIX. 

(a)  Turn  to  Part  III.,  section  23.  -    * 

Observation. — The  declension  of  Ipse  and  Idem. 

(h)  Labienuin  cum  daabns  le-  he  orders  Labieniis  tvith  two  le- 
gidnibus  castra  iiiunire  gions  to  fm'tify  the  camp,  he 

jubet,  ipse  in  Galliam  himself  hastens  to  Gaul. 

contendit, 

Ab  Aeduls  ipsis  eertior  fac-  he   was   informed    bij   the    Aedui 
tus  est,  themselves. 

Se  ad  eastra  reeeperunt,  tJiey  betook  themselves  to  the  camp. 

JEasdem  copias  rellquit,  he  left  the  same  forces. 

Observation. — The  translation  of  ipse  and  Idem.  The  diflfer- 
ence  between  se  and  ipse.^ 

EXERCISE  XLIX. 

I. — 1.  Eodem  tempore  Caesarem  certiorem  faciunt  de  ejus 
adventu.  2.  Omnibus  Gallis  idem-  est  faciendum,  quod  Helvetii 
fecerunt.  3.  Aquilam  intra  vallum  projecit,  ipse  pro  castris 
pugnans  occiditur.  4.  Postulat  eadem.-  5.  Haec  ipsi  ab  aliis 
audiverant.  6.  Eodem  die  hostes  sub  monte  consederant  millia 
passuum  ab  Caesaris  castris  octo.  7.  Neque  Caesaris  ipsius 
adventus  neque  Labienl  cognitus  erat.  8.  Ab  eisdem  nostra  con- 
silia  hostibus  enuntiantur.  9.  Constituit  cohortes  duas  in  provincia 
collocare,   et  ipse  cum  reliquTs  ejus  legionis  cohortibus  hiemare. 

10.  Horum  auctoritate  adducti,   eadem  de  causa  legates  retinent. 

11.  Eadem  nocte  se  interficiunt.      12.  Eidem  principes  qui^  ante 
venerant  ad  eum  reverterunt.     13.  Ipse  in  Aeduos,  quae  civitas 

1.  Se  is  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  ;  ipse  is  used  purely  for  emphasis, 
and  may  be  used  of  any  person. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  page  56. 

3.  Notice  that,  after  idem,  qui  may  be  translated  as,  instead  of  who. 
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proplnqua  his  locis  erat,  contendit.  14.  His  de  rebus  Caesar 
ceitior  factus,  quod  ipse  longe  aberat,  naves  aedificarl,  reniiges  ex 
provincia  institui,  nautas  gubernatoresque  comparari  jubet. 

II. — 1.  On  the  same  day  ambassadors  sent  by  the  enemy  came 
to  Csesar.  2.  He  himself  drew  up  a  triple  line  of  four  legions.  3. 
He  hastens  to  them  by  the  same  route  and  sends  all  the  cavalry 
before  him.  4.  He  had  learned  this  from  the  Romans  themselves 
through  the  same  messengers.  5.  He  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to 
him.  6.  The  same  night  the  camp  was  moved.  <^7.  These  are  the 
same  enemies  with  whom  the  Helvetians  have  waged  war.  8. 
They  themselves  sought  denser  forests.  9.  The  enemy  betook 
themselves  to  the  camp.  10.  The  next  day  they  move  the  camp 
from  that  place  ;  Cassar  does  the  same.  11.  Supplies  began  to  fail 
the  enemy  themselves.  12.  Hostages  were  given  up,  and  the 
two  sons  of  the  king  himself.  13.  They  were  ordered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  him.  14.  The  Sequani  remained  silent  in  the 
same  dejection.  15.  He  himself  began  the  battle  on  (literally^ 
from)  the  right  wing.  16.  The  town  was  protected  by  the  very 
nature  {literally,  the  nature  itself)  of  the  place. 


LESSON  L. 

(a)  Castrls  munltis,  copias  In-    the  camp  having  been  fortified,  he 
struxit,  dre  IV  tip  his  forces. 

Obsidibus  acceptis,   paeein    (literally,   hostages  having  been 
fecit,  received)     having     received 

hostages    (or   after   receiving 
hostages),  he  made  peace. 
Armis  traditis,  paceni  fecit,    (literally,  arms  having  been  given 

up)  when   (or  as)   the  arms 

were  given  up,  he  made  peace. 

Impetu  facto,  nostros  per-    (literally,  an  attack  having  been 

turbaverunt,  made)  making  an  attack,  they 

threw  of(r  mot  into  confusion. 

Cognito  Caesaris  adventu,    (literally,  Cti?sar's  arrival  having 

legratos  iiiittuut,  been  learned)  on  learning  of 

Ccesar^s    arrival,     :hey    send 
ambassadors. 
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Observation. — The  nature  of  the  ablative  absolute/  The  vari- 
ous translations  for  the  ablative  absolute  in  the  perfect  participle 
passive.     The  absence  of  a  perfect  participle  active  in  Latin. 

[h)  Nostris  eastra  oppugnanti-    lohile  (or  as)  our  men  were  assault- 
bus,  eruptioneni  bostes  hig  the  camp,  the  enemy  made 

feeerunt,  a  sally. 

Observation. — The  translation  of  the  ablative  absolute  in  the 
present  participle  active.  The  position  of  the  ablative  absolute 
clause. 

EXERCISE  L. 

I. — 1.  Hoc  proelio  facto,  exercitum  traducit.  2.  Dato  signo  ex 
castris  erumpunt.  3.  Vicis  aediiiciisque  eorum  incensis,  Caesar 
exercitum  reduxit.  4.  His  rebus  expositis,  signum  dat.  5.  His 
^^^  niintiis  acceptis,  consilium  convocavit.  6.  Colle  occupato,  mille  ^."' 
r^  passtis  ab  nostris  munitionibus  considunt.  7.  Germani  clamore 
audito,  armis  abjectis  se  ex  castris  ejecerunt.  8.  Hoc  facto, 
duabus  legionibus  quas  in  Italia  conscripserat  in  castris  relictis, 
reliquas  sex  legiones  pro  castris  in  acie  constituit.  9.  His  niintiis 
litterisque  commotus,  re  friimentaria  comparata,  eastra  movet.  10. ,  y{ 
Nullo  hoste  prohibente,  legionem  in  provinciam  perduxit,  ibique 
(j^'^^hiemavit.  11.  His  constitutis  rebus,  paulum  supra  eum  locum 
pontem  fecerunt.  12.  Deditione  facta  obsidibusque  acceptis,  prae- 
sidia  dedticent.  13.  Itinere  converse,  novissimum  agmen  lacessere 
coeperunt.  14.  Multa,  ipso  praesente,  in  concilio  Gallorum  dicta 
erant.  15.  Phalange  disjecta  equitibusque  repulsis,  impetum  in 
eos  fecerunt.  16.  Impedimentis  relictis  eruptione  facta,  eisdem 
itineribus  quibus  pervenerant,  ad  fliimen  Rhenum  contenderunt. 
17.  Celeritate  nostrorum  permoti,  legatos  ad  Caesarem  de  deditione 
mittunt,  et  petentibus  Remis  impetrant.  18.  Itaque  re  friimen- 
taria provisa  equitatiique  comparato,  in  hostium  fines  exercitum 
introdiixit.  19.  Nihil  timentibus  nostris,  hostes  impetum  fecerunt. 
20.  Instriicto  exercitu.  ut  loci  natiira  postulabat,  proelium  com- 
misit.  21.  Helvetii  impedimenta  in  linum  locum  contulerunt,  ipsi 
reject©  nostro  equitatii,  phalange  facta,  sub  primam  nostram  aciem 
successerunt.  22.  Caesar,  primum  suo  deinde  omnium  ex  con- 
spectii  remotis  equis,  proelium  commisit. 

1.  See  more  fully  Part  III.,  section  85,  o. 
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II. — 1.  After  receiving  many  wounds,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  woods,  2.  Having  pitched  the  camp,  they  determined  to 
await  his  arrival.  3.  Collecting  large  forces,  he  drives  him  out  of 
the  state.  4.  When  several  towns  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
Caesar  determined  to  await  the  fleet.  5.  Having  procured  sup- 
plies and  selected  the  cavalry,  he  began  to  march  into  that  country. 
6.  Drawing  their  swords,  they  seized  the  gates.  7.  Having  sent 
ambassadors,  they  had  sought  peace  from  him./  8.  As  a  large 
number  had  been  slain,  the  rest  cast  themselves  into  the  ri%"er. 
9.  After  capturing  a  large  number  of  men  and  cattle  and  laying 
waste  the  fields,  he  compelled  them  to  give  hostages.  10.  As 
our  men  were  in  distress,  he  ordered  the  third  line  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  forces.  11.  When  several  battles  had  been 
fought,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Ctesar  and  surrendered  them- 
selves to  him.  12.  On  learning  this  {literally,  these  things),  he 
sends  Labienus  in  advance  with  three  legions  ;  he  himself  with  the 
remaininc;  two  hastened  to  the  river.  13.  WTiile  these  were 
fighting,  a  few  fled  to  the  camp.  14.  Having  slain  a  third  part 
of  them,  our  men  began  to  attack  the  town.  15.  On  learning  of 
his  arrival,  the  enemy,  collecting  large  forces,  began  a  cavalry 
battle  with  our  men  on  the  march  ;  then  on  their  cavalry  being 
defeated,  they  suddenly  disclosed  the  infantry  which  they  had 
stationed  in  ambush.^  16.  As  (but)  a  few  are  defending  (it),  they 
are  likely  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  17.  Having  thus  routed  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  they  withdrew  themselves  to  their  own 
camp.  18.  He  himself,  after  drawing  up  a  triple  line  of  battle, 
advanced  to  the  enemy's  camp.  19.  The  signal  being  given,  our 
men  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  line.  20.  Having  in  one 
summer  finished  two  very  important  {literally,  great)  wars,  Caesar 
withdrew  the  army  into  winter  quarters  ;  he  himself  wintered  in 
hither  Gaul.  21.  As  these  were  resisting  bravely,  he  ordered  the 
ships  to  be  removed. 


LESSON    LI. 

Quis  tibi  persiiiisit  ?  who  has  persuaded  ymi  ? 

Queui  usuin  belli  habeut  ?  what  experience  of  tear  have  they  ? 

Quid  veui8ti8?  xcliy  have  you  come? 
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Quanta  est  Insula?  how' large  is  the  island? 

Uter  est  celerior  ?  which  {of  the  two)  is  the  sioifter? 

Cur  uie  acciisas?  why  do  yoit  accuse  rue? 

Observation. — The  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
Latin  verb  in  asking  a  question.  ^  The  declension  of  the  interroga- 
tive pronouns.  (For  quis  and  qui,  see  Part  HI.,  section  25  ;  for 
uter,  section  14.) 

EXERCISE  LI. 

I. — 1.  Quanta  est  Insulae  magnitud5  ?  2.  In  utram  partem^ 
flumen  fluit  ?  3.  Quis  ejus  consilii  auctor  fuit  ?  4.  Qua  de  causa^ 
discedunt  ?  5.  Cognito  Caesaris  adventu,  bellum  parare  coeperunt. 
6.  Quae  et  quantae  nationes  Britanniam  incolunt  ?  7.  Quid  mihi 
faciendum  est  ?  8.  Prima  luce  productTs  omnibus  copiis,  duplici 
acie  Tnstructa,  hostes  exspectabat.  9.  His  rebus  cognitis,  eum 
ad  se  vocari  jubet.  10.  Cur  ab  officio  discessurus  es  ?  11.  Qui- 
bus  ex  regionibus^  venistis,  quasque  ibi  res  cognovistis  ?  12. 
Quid  dubitas  ?  1.3.  Quid  petunt  aliud  Roman!  ?  14.  Quid  illo 
bello  simile  fuit  ?  15.  Cur  de  vestra  virtute  aut  de  mea  diligentia 
desperatis  ?     16.  Hac  oratione  habita,  concilium  dimisit. 

II. — 1.  What  states  are  in  arms  ?  2.  Why  have  they  led  their 
forces  across  into  our  territories  ?  3.  What*  was  said  in  the 
council  of  the  Gauls  about  him  ?  4.  Alarmed  by  the  scarcity  of 
corn  and  supplies,  he  hastened  the  next  day  into  the  province, 
after  burning  all  the  buildings  of  that  village.  5.  What*  is  being 
done  in  the  enemy's  camp  ?  6.  In  what^  place  have  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  encamped  ?  7.  How  large  a  number  of  men  are  they 
likely  to  send  to  that  war  ?  8.  The  enemy,  after  losing  all  their 
baggage,  fled.     9.  What  {literally,  of  what  sort)  is  the  nature  of 

the  mountain  1^  10.  On  giving  this  answer  he  withdrew.     11.  In 

— rr'^r - 

1.  In  English  the  order  is  often  different  in  a  statement  and  in  a  question,  the 
subject  (unless  it  is  itself  the  interrogative  pronoun)  coming  after  either  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  verb;  e.g.,  he  has  come,  has  he  come?  No  such  difference  is  found  in 
Latin.  See  also  footnote  2,  page  19.  In  both  Latin  and  English  the  interrogative 
begins  the  sentence. 

2.  In  ...  .  partem  =  in  ....  direction,  literally,  into  ....  quarter  (or  part). 

3.  When  the  interrogative  pronoun  agrees  with  a  noun  which  depends  on  a  preco- 
sition  of  one  sj^Uable,  the  order  is  pronoun,  preposition,  noun  ;  this  order  is  usual 
with  the  relative  pronouns  also,  and  is  often  found  with  emphatic  adjectives. 

4.  The  neuter  plural,  literally,  what  things,  is  very  commonly  rendered  by  what 
See  footnote  2,  page  56. 
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what^  place  is  Caesar?  12.  In  what^  direction  are  the  enemy 
marching  ?  13.  With  whom  are  they  waging  war  ?  14.  What^ 
have  you  heard  or  learned  about  this  matter  ?  15.  On  receiving 
hostages  he  leaves  Labienus  with  the  cavalry  in  the  sama  village  ; 
he  himself  hastens  to  the  nearest  town.  16.  W^[tismore  dis- 
graceful ?     17.  Which  is  the  more  disgraceful  deed  ? 


LESSON  LIT. 

(a)  Longe,  far ;  longius,  farther ;  longissime^  farthest,  or  very 

far. 
Ijlhere^  freely ;       llberius,  more       liberrime,    tnost,     or    very 

freely.  freely. 

Acriter,  fiercely  ;   acrius,  more  acerrime,     7nost,     or    very 

Jiercely.  fiercely. 

Fortiter,  bravely;  fortius,  more         fortissinie,    most,    or    very 

bravely.  bravely. 

Dlligenter,  care-  dlligrentius,  dlligentissiine,     most,     or 

fully;  more  carefully.  very  carefully. 

Observation. — The  regular  formation  of  adverbs  from  adjectives 
in  the  positive,  comparative  and  superlative  degrees.^ 

(6)  Turn  to  Part  III.,  section  17. 

Observation. — Irregular  formation  and  comparison  of  adverbs. 

(c)  Quain  inaximas  c6i)ias  coe-    he  collected  forces  as  large  as  pos- 
Rit,  sible. 

Quain  longissiine,  cts  far  as  possible. 

Observation. — The    translation   of    a   superlative   modified    by 
quam. 

EXERCISE  LII. 

I. — 1.   Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  propterea  quod  a 
cultfi  atfjue  humanitate  provinciae  longissime  absunt.     2.   Iiiten- 

1.  See  footnote  3,  page  75.  2.  See  footnote  4,  page  75. 

3.  The  corresponding  adjectives  are  lo7igus,  a,  um ;  liber,  era,  erum ;  acer,  aeris, 
acre;  j'orfis,  e;  dilitjens,  entia. 
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prestibus  remotis,  dicit  llberius  atque  audacius.  3.  Se  in  currus  ,^ 
citissime  recipiunt,  4.  Ea  res  legion!  feliciter  evenit.  5.  Novo 
genere  pugnae  perterritls  nostris,  illi  per  medids  audacissime  per- 
ruperunt.  6.  Quam  .maximis  itineribus  in  Galliam  ulteriorem 
contendit.  7.  Id  qu^d  ipsi  aegerrime  confecerant,  ille  uno  die 
fecit.  8.  Cupidissime  populi  Roman!  amiciti;mi,  api>©feunt.  9. 
Milites  legionis  decimae,  cu!  quam  maxime  confmeoat,  acriter 
pugnaverunt.  10.  Qua  minime  arduus  ascensus  'erat,  ex  oppido 
eruptionem  subito  fecerunt.  11.  Facillime  impetus  hostium  diti- 
tius  sustinebimus.  12.  Haec  c!vitas  loiige  pliirimum  totius  Galliae 
valet.  13.  Haec  civitas  diti  pliirimum  totius  Galliae  valebat. 
14.  H!s  rebus  quam  maturrime  occurrere  constituit.  15.  Huic 
legion!  Caesar  indulserat  praecipue,  et  propter  virttitem  conf!de- 
bat  maxime.  16.  Omnes  acerrime  fortissimeque  pugnaverunt. 
17.  Quam  aequissimum  locum  delegit,  atque  castra  quam  maxime 
contraxit. 

II. — 1.  They  will  resist  us  le.ss  easily.  2.  They  are  approachiiig 
nearer.  3.  Aft^r  procuring  supplies  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
hastens  by  forced  marches  towards  Ariovistus.  4.  Our  men  were 
greatly  alarmed.  5.  They  began  to  resist  more  boldly  and  fight 
more  bravely.  6.  He  persuades  them  more  easily  bec;tuse  the 
Helvetians  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. 7.  Our  men  hesitated  to  leap  down,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea-  8.  He  forbade  the  soldiers  to  depart  too  far^ 
from  thij  line  of  march.  9.  Our  men,  quickly  making  an  attack  on 
them,  fought  long  and  vigorously.  10.  He  ordered  as  many  ships 
as  possible  to  be  collected  in  that  winter.  11.  The  right  of  ambas- 
sadors must  be  more  carefully  upheld.  12.  Many  ships  were  most 
seriously  shattered.  13.  He  demanded  as  large  a  number  of 
soldiers  as  possible.  14.  He  stationed  the  army  in  winter  quarters 
in  those  states  which  had  last  made  war.  15.  He  himself  is  slain 
v/-hile  lighting  bravely.  16.  He  determined  to  have  an  escort  as 
friendly  as  possible.  17.  He  has  waged  many  wars  with  the 
neighboring  states  most  successfully. 


1.  Translate  too  far  by  the  comparative ;  literally, /art/ier  {than  they  should). 
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LESSON  LIII. 

(a)  Morabantur,    they   were  de-    Secutl  er ant,  they  had  follmved. 

laying.  SequI  coeplt,  he  began  to  follow. 

Moratus,  after  delaying.  Potltur,  he  gains. 

Veretur,  he  fears.  Potltus,  having  gained. 

YeritvLs,  fearing.  Progreditur,  he  advances. 

Observation. — To  what  voice  do  these  verb-forms  belong  (a) 
with  respect  to  their  form,  (6)  with  respect  to  the  translation  ?^ 

(6)  Sequens,  while  folloifing. 

Secuturl  sunt,  they  are  going  to  follow. 

Observation. — To  which  voice  do  these  forms  belong  ? 

For  a  sjTiopsis  of  the  deponent  verb  in  all  conjugations,  see 
Part  III.,  section  40. 

EXERCISE   LIII.       "^ 

I. — 1.  Dum  in  his  locis  Caesar  moratur,  tempestas  subito  coorta 
est.  2,  Helvetii,  oppidis  suis  vicisque  exustis,  cum  eis  proficiscen- 
tur.  3.  Legatos  conantes  dicere  prohibuit.  4.  Hostes  impeditos 
nostri  consecuti,  magnum  numerum  eorum  conciderunt."  5.  Ino- 
piam  fnlmenti  veritus,  constituit  ndn  progredi  longius.  6.  NostrTs 
militibus  cunctantibus,  centurio  deos  contestatus  desilit.  7.  )Id 
conspicati,  Helvetii,  itinere  converse,  nostros  insequi  ac  lacessere 
coeperunt.  8.  Dum  civitas  jus  sj^jum  ^xsequi  conatur,  Orgetorix 
mortuus  est.  9.  Gernianos  ^edentes  insequi  ausi  erant.  10.. 
Cohortiltus  suos,  bosses  aggressus  est.  11.  Ne  in  locis  quidem 
superioribus  hostes  consistere  patiuntur.  12.  Repulsi  ab  equitatil 
se  in  silvas  abdiderunt,  locum  nacti  egregie  et  natfira  et  opere 
munitum.  13.  Hi  nostros  ridorti  proelium  renovant.  14.  His 
constitutis  rebus,  nactus'i<ioneam  tempestatem,  tertia  vigilia  solvit, 
equitesque  in  lilteriorem  portum  progredi  et  se  sequi  jussit.     15. 

1.  Such  verbs  are  called  Z)<770U«n^s.  The  principal  parts,  as  gfiven  in  the  vocabu- 
lary, differ,  of  course,  from  those  of  the  regular  active  verb;  e.g.,  moror,  art,  atiig 
Kurn ;  sequor,  /,  secntiis  ^uin.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  present  indicative,  the  second 
the  infinitive  marking  the  conjugation  (see  Lesson  XLVIII.,  c),  and  the  third  the 
perfect  indicative. 
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Equitatu  suo  puls5  atque  insequentibus  nostrls,  subito  pedestres 
copias  ostenderunt^ 

II. — 1.  Caesar,  after  encouraging  his  men,  gives  the  signal.  2. 
The  Aedui  had  promised  corn.  3.  He  did  not  allow  the  soldiers 
to  go  outside  of  the  fortifications.  4.  On  the  interpreters  being 
removed  he  converses  with  him  more  freely.  5.  After  advancing 
seven  miles  from  that  place,  he  drew  up  the  line  of  battlei  6.  A 
sudden  war  arose  in  Gaul.  7.  When  this  battle  had  been  re'ported, 
those  who  had  come  to  the  Rhine  began  to  return  ;  he  himself  set 
out  for  hither  Gaul.  8.  He  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  return  to 
their  own  territories,  from  which  they  had  set  out.  9.  They  have 
not  ventured  to  attack  us.  10.  They  will  attempt  to  seize  the 
higher  ground.  11.  He  himself  sets  out  with  all  his  forces.  12. 
At  daybreak,  leaving  the  camp  of  the  Helvetians,  they  hastened  to 
the  territories  of  the  Germans.  13.  A  great  storm  having  arisen, 
all  the  ships  were  most  seriously  shattered.  14.  Suddenly  attack- 
ing them,  they  slew  a  large  number.  15.  With  whom  (plural) 
does  he  hold  converse  ? 


LESSON  LIV. 

(a)  Virtute  praestant,  they  are  superim'  in  valor. 
Celerltate    oinnes    praece-    they  excel  all  in  speed. 

dunt, 
Oppida  nuniero  duodeelni,      towns  tivelve  in  number. 
Oppiduni  nomine  Bibrax,        a  toimi  Bihrax  by  name. 

Observation. — The  use  of  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  tc 
specify  in  what  respect  a  statement  or  term  is  to  be  applied. 

[b)  Fortiores  qnani  Galll  sunt,    they  are  braver  than  the  Gauls. 
Hibernia   est    minor   quam    Ireland  is  smaller  than  Britain. 

Britannia, 

Amplius  oetingentae  naves  tnore   than  eight   hundred  vessels 

erant  visae,  had  been  seen. 

Mllites  minus    septingenti  less  than   seven  hundred  soldiers 

conveniunt,  assemble. 
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Observation. — The  force  of  quam  after  a  comparative.^  The 
omission  of  qnaui  with  numerals.^ 

EXERCISE   LIV. 

J. — 1.  Haec  civitas  hominum  multitudine  praestabat.  2.  Magis 
virtute  quam  dolo  contendimus.  3.  Yeneti  scientia  atque  usu 
nauticarum  rerum  reliquos  Gallos  antecedunt.  4.  Virtute  omni- 
bus praestatis.S  5.  Uno  die  amplius  viginti   urbes   incenduntur. 

6.  Praestat  omnia  a  populo  Romano  pati  quam  ab  Gallis  interfici. 

7.  Flumen  ab  castris  non  amplius  millia  passuum  decern  aberat. 

8.  Germanos   Galli   virtute   superabant.     9.  Plurimum   inter   eos 
Bellovaci  et^  virtute  et  auctoritate  et  hominum  numero  valent. 

^  10.  Haec  res  Caesari  n5n  mindrem  quam  ipsa  victoria  voluptatem 
attulit.*  11.  Aquitania  et^  regionum  latitudine  et  multitudine 
hominum  tertia  pars  Galliae  est  aestimanda.  12.  GaUos  disperses 
adortus,  magis  ratione  et  consilio  quam  \drtute  vicit.'  13.  Plus 
tertia  parte  interfecta,  reliquos  in  fugam  conjiciunt. 

II. — 1.  The  Helvetians  surpass  in  valor  all  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 
2.  They  are  strong  in  infantry.  3.  He  himself  was  not  farther 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  camp.  4.  Our  fleet  was 
superior  in  swiftness.  5.  They  themselves  have  not  more  than 
three  hundred  cavalry.  6.  They  are  going  to  burn  all  their  own 
towns,  twelve  in  number.  7.  The  Gauls  do  not  compare  them- 
selves with  them  in  valor.  8,  The  lot  of  the  Sequani  is  more 
wretched  and  bitter  than  (that)  of  the  others.  9.  Our  men  were 
equal  to  the  enemy  both  in  valor  and  in  number.  10.  The  nights 
are  shorter  than  in  Gaul.  11.  Labienus  has  collected  all  the  ships, 
two  hundred  in  number.  12.  It  is  better  to  be  slain  in  battle  {use 
aciei)  than  not  to  regain  our  liberty. 


1.  So  also  after  words  implying  comparison,  e.<j.,  praeatat,  it  in  better.     The  use  oi 
the  ablative  of  comparison  is  omitted  here  because  of  lis  rarity  in  Cse^ar. 

2.  So  only  after  amplius,  plus,  minus  and  longius. 

3.  See  footnote  3,  page  66. 

4.  From  afff.ro. 
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LESSON   LV.i 

(a)  Respondent    Romanos    ve-    they  answer  that  the  Romans  are 

nire,  coming. 

Existimat    Gallos    esse    In-  he  thinks  that  the  Gauls  are^os- 

Iniloos,  tile. 

Certior  factus  est  Helvetios  he  has  been  informed  that  the  Hel- 

iter  facere,  vetians  are  marching. 

Intellegit    nostros     castra  he    perceives    that   our    men    are 

mo V ere,  breaking  up  camp. 

Observation. — The  Latin  equivalent  for  English  clauses  intro- 
duced by  that  after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving. 
Mood.     Case  of  subject.     Translation  of  that. 

(b)  Respondent    Romanos    ve-    they  answer  that  the  Romans  have 

nlsse,  come. 

Existimat  Gallos  fuisse  in-  he  thinks  that  the  Gauls  have  been 

imiods,  hostile. 

Intellegit     nostros     castra  he   perceives    that    our    men    are 

moturos  (esse),  going  to  tnove  the  camp. 

Respondet  se  non  venturum  he  answers  that  he  will  not  come. 

(esse). 

Respondent  eum  non  veu-  they  answer  that  lie  will  not  come. 

turum  (esse). 

Observation. — The  formation  of  the  various  tenses  of  the  infini- 
tive active,  and  their  translation  after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking, 
etc.  (See  Part  III.,  section  31,  and  for  the  verb  sum,  section  41.) 
The  changes  of  form  in  the  future  infinitive.-  Use  of  se  and  eum 
as  subject  of  an  infinitive.'^ 

1.  On  account  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  this  lesson,  the  exercise  is  so  arranged 
that  sections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  may  be  taken  as  separate  lessons.  See  more  fully  Part  II., 
sections  12  and  16,  and  Part  III.,  section  101,  b. 

2.  The  future  infinitive  is  made  up  of  the  future  participle  in  -urus  and  the 
infinitive  of  sum,  but  esse  is  generally  omitted.  The  participle  in  -urus  will,  of 
course,  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the  person  to  whom  it  refei-s,  i.e., 
its  subject. 

3.  Se  regularly  in  short  sentences  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  on  which  the 
infinitive  depends.  As  there  are  no  personal  endings  with  the  infinitive,  the  subject 
should  always  be  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case, 
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(c)  Certior  factus  erat  eos  Iter  he  had  been  infmifned  that  they 

facere,  were  rruirching. 

Responderunt  Romanos  ve-  they  anmvered  that  the   Romans 

nire,  were  coining. 

Responderunt  Romanos  ve-  they  answered   that  the  Romans 

•        nisse,  hod  come. 

Exlstiniabat  copias  ventu-  he  tlimujht  that  the  forces  wovld 

ras  (esse),  come. 

Observation. — The  translation  of  the  various  tenses  of  the 
infinitive,  when  the  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  is  in  a  past 
tense,  i.e.,  imperfect,  perfect  (  =  English  past)  or  pluperfect. ^ 

EXERCISE   LY. 

I. — (a)  1.  Renuntiant  Gallos  ex  vico  discedere.  2.  Intellegit 
Nervios  bellum  parare.  3.  Nostros  ex  navi  desilire  conspiciunt.- 
4.  Hostem  intra  portas  ^Sse  existimant.-  5.  Dicit  copias  hosti,iHn: 
fossas  complere  vallumque  scindere.    6.  Yidetis  nihil  esse  ardlhim 


■I 
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(6)  7.  Se  obsides  reciperaturum  existimat.  8.  Cognoscit  naves 
in  continentem  revertisse.  9.  Duas  venisse  legiones  videt.  10. 
Nos  iter  factiiros  cognoscit.  11.  Copias  temperaturas  ab  injuria 
et  maleficio  existimat.  12.  Els  sese  vel  persuastiros  vel  vi  coac- 
turos  existimant.     13.  Omnem  exercitum  discessisse  renuntiant. 

(c)  14.  Respondit  magnam  Caesarem  injuriam  facere.  15.  Re- 
nuntiaverant  Gallos  adventum  Romanorum  exspectare  constituisse. 
16.  Negavit  Aeduis  se  obsides  redditurum  esse.  17.  Helvetii 
'^'^'  nngustos  se  fines  habere  arbitrabantur.^  18.  Helvetios  tempera- 
tCiros  ab  injuria  existimabat.^  19.  Ex  captivis  cognovit  flumen  ab 
castrls  suls  non  amplius  millia  passuuni  duodecim  abesse,  trans 
id  flumen  omnes  Nervios  consedisse,  adventumque  ibi  Romanorum 
exspectare.  20.  Hostes  ,simul  atque  se  ex  fuga  receperunt,  ad 
,  Caesarem  de  pace  legatos  miserunt,  atque  obsides  se  daturos 
polliciti  sunt.     21.  Caesarl  renuntiatur  Helvetios  iter  in  Aeduorum 

1.  These  tenses  are  called  the  secondary  or  historical  tenses;  the  present,  future 
and  perfect  (when  translated  by  have)  being  called  the  primary  tenses. 

2.  The  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  often  follows  the  clause  which  depends  on  it- 

S.  With  verbs  of  thinking,  feeling  and  knowing,  the  imperfect  teiwe  is  generally  to 
be  translated  by  the  English  past  tense. 
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fines  facere.  22.  Caesar  postquam  per  exploratores  coinperit 
hostes  sese  in  silvas  recepisse,  inopiam  friimenti  veritus,  constituit 
non  progredi  longiiis.  23.  Helvetii  timore  perterritos  Romanos 
discedere  a  se  existimabant.^  24.  Breviores  esse  quani  in  Gallia 
noctes  videbamus.^ 

II. — (a)  1.  He  learns  that  the  Belgians  are  assembling.  2. 
They  think  ihat  Csesar  is  waging  war  without  supplies.  3.  He 
sees  that  the  Germans  do  not  venture  to  begin  battle.  4.  They 
bring  back  word  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  riding  up  and  hurl- 
ing stones  and  weapons.  5.  They  understand  that  cavalry,  ships 
(and)  provisions  are  wanting.  6.  He  says  that  the  corn  is  now 
ripe  in  the  fields. 

(6)  7.  They  perceive  that  Caesar  has  led  across  the  forces  with- 
out baggage.  8.  He  thinks  that  Labienus  will  order  the  Aedui  to 
send  ambassadors.  9.  He  learns  that  the  Britons  have  seized  the 
ambassador  and  put  (him)  in  chains.  10.  He  says  that  they  have 
rested  all  hope  of  safety  in  valor  alone.  11.  They  bring  back  word 
that  Cfesar,  after  leading  his  army  across,  has  broken  down  the 
bridge.  12.  All  the  states  promise  to  send  (literally,  that  they  will 
send)  hostages. 

(c)  13.  He  answered  that  he  would  break  up  camp  the  next 
night.  14.  On  the  same  day  Csesar  was  informed  by  scouts  that 
the  enemy  had  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  eight  miles 
from  his  camp.  15.  He  promised  not  to  neglect ^  the  wrongs  of 
the  Aedui.  16.  He  was  informed  that  all  the  neighboring  states 
were  revolting.  17.  They  promised  not  to  revolt.-  18.  They 
declare  that  they  will  neither  send  ambassadors  nor  surrender  their 
arms.  19.  He  said  that  for  this  reason  he  had  been  silent.  20. 
From  these  he  learns  that  a  town,  protected  by  woods  and  marshes, 
is  not  far  distant  from  that  place.  "*  21.  They  said  that,  influenced 
by  him,  they  had  revolted  from  the  Aedui.  22.  He  declares  that 
they  have  always  been  hostile  to  him.  23.  Caesar,  thinking  {liter- 
ally, having  thought)  that  this  had  happened  quite  opportunely, 
demands  hostages.  24.  He  promised  to  finish-  the  war  without 
any  danger  to  them  (literally,  of  them). 


1.  See  footnote  3,  page  82. 

2.  Compare  sentence  12,  and  avoid  using  the  present  infinitive  after  verbs  of 
promising. 


eila-- 
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Vir  maximae  virtutis,/  a  man  of  the  greatest  bravery. 

Classis  navium  viginti,  ajleet  of  twenty  ships. 

Novem  dierum  iter,  a  nine  days'  march  (literally,  a 

march  of  nine  days). 

Mons  magna  altitudine,  a  mountain  of  great  height. 

Vir  maxima  virtute,  a  man  of  the  greatest  bravery. 

IinmanI   corporum    magnitu-  men  of  huge  size  (of  bodies). 
dine  homines. 


Observation. — The  cases  used  to  describe  the  qualities  or  char- 
acteristics of  objects.  Which  case  is  used  when  the  description 
refers  to  number  'I  which  case  is  preferred  when  physical  charac- 
teristics are  described  ?^ 

EXERCISE   LVI. 

I. — 1.  Reperit  Nervios  esse  homines  magnae  virttitis.  2.  Quod 
erat  civitas  magnae  inter  Belgas  ah6toritatis,  atque  hominum 
multittidine  praestabat,  sescentos  obsides  poposcit.  3.  Yolusenus, 
tribunus  militum,  vir  et  consilii  magni  et  summae  virttitis,  ad 
Galbam  accurrit,  atque  unam  esse  spem  saliltis  docet.  4.  Merca- 
tores  ingenti  magnitudine  corj^orum  Germanos  esse  praedicabant. 

5.  Nervii  vallo  pedum  novem  et  fossa  quindecim-  hiberna  cingunt.  "^ 

6.  Erat  inter   Labicnum   atque   hostem   difficili   Craiisitu  tlumen. 

7.  Quibus  viribus  homines  t'antulae  statiirae  tanti  oneris  turrim 
moturi  siiiit  Ij  8.  Per  exploratores  certior  factus  est  silvam  esse 
infinita  magnitudine.  9.  Vercingetorix,  summae  pptentiae  adules- 
cens,  cujus  pater  principatum  Galliae  totlus  obtinuerat,  clientes 
convocat.     10.   Ceterl  ejusdem  generis  sunt  humaniores. 

II. — 1.  He  was  distant  a  few  days'  journey  from  liim.  2.  A 
mountain  of  great  height  takes  up  the  rest  of  the  space.  3.  It  was 
an  enterprise  of  great  danger.  *  4.  A  wood  of  immense  extent 
stretches   from   the   river   Rhine    to   their   territories.      5.    They 

1.  See  more  fully  Part  HI.,  sections  81,  c,  and  Sb,  c. 

2.  The  heij;ht  of  the  wall  and  the  breadth  of  the  trench  are  the  important  measure- 
ments.   Compare  sentence  6  in  the  Enjjlish. 
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brought  back  word  that  the  Germans  were  (men)  of  incredible 
bravery.  6.  They  are  going  to  fortify  the  town  with  a  rampart 
twelve  feet  high  {literally,  of  twelve  feet).  7.  He  found  that  Dum- 
norix  was  (a  man)  of  the  utmost  boldness,  and  of  great  influence 
with  the  Gauls  on  account  of  his  liberality.  8.  He  sends  to  them 
Valerius,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  valor  and  accomplishments. 
9.  He  did  not  think  that  men  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would 
refrain  from  wrong-doing  and  mischief.  10.  This  state  was  power- 
ful, and  was  of  great  weight  among  them. 


LESSON  LVII. 


(a)  Certior    factus    est     agros  he  teas  informed   that  the  fields 

vastarl,  were  being  laid  waste. 

Responderunt  agros  vasta-  they  ansivered  that  their  fields  had 

tos   et  oppida  incensa  been    laid    waste   and    their 

esse,  towns  burned. 

Pollieiti  sunt  se  seeuturos  they  promised  to  folloiv  (literally, 

(esse),  that  they  would  follow). 

Dixit  eos  loqul  conatos  esse,  he   said   they    had   attempted    to 

speak. 

Observation.— Formation  of  present  and  perfect  infinitive  pas- 
sive (see  Part  III.,  section  32).  Changes  in  form  of  the  perfect 
infinitive  passive.  Infinitive  of  Deponents  (see  Part  III.,  section 
40).     Compare  Lesson  LV. 

(6)  Praesidio  castrXs  erant,  they  were  a  protection  (literally, 

for  a  protection)  to  the  camp. 

Omnia     quae     erant     usul    cdl  things  which  were  of  service 

nostris,  (literally,  for  an  advantage) 

to  our  men. 
Nostris  erat  impedimenta,      it  was  a  hindrance  (literally,  for 

a  hindrance)  to  our  men. 
Equites  auxilio  nostris  ml-    they  sent  the  cavalry  as  aid  (liter- 
serunt,  ally,  for  an  aid)  to  our  men^ 

or  to  aid  our  men. 
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Observation. — The  case  used  as  a  predicate  to  state  the  purpose 
a  person  or  thing  serves.^ 

EXERCISE  LVII. 

I. — 1.  Respondit  omnes  eorum  copias  a  se  pulsas  ac  superatas 
esse.  2.  Multitudine  hostium  castra  complerl  et  nostras  legiones 
premi  viderunt.  3.  Easdem  copias  praesidio  castris  reliquit.  4. 
Renuntiant  Helvetios  iter  per  provinciam  facere  conari.  5.  Haec 
res  niagno  tisui  fuiti  6.  Demonstrat  idem  omnibus  Gallis  esse 
faciendum.  7.  Equites  nuntiaverunt  superiore  nocte,  maxima 
coorta  tempestate,  omnes  naves  afflictas  esse.  8.  Equites  ab 
hostibus  urgeri  conspicatus,  decimam  legionem  subsidio  nostris 
misit.  9.  Gallis  magno  erat  impedimento.  10.  Arbitrati  eum 
non  longius  progredi  conatiii'um,  in  fines  suos  reverterunt.  11. 
Responderunt  non  se  hostem  vereri  sed  magnitudinem  silvarum. 
12.  Certiores  fact!  sunt  Caesarem,  praesidio  quinque  cohortium 
impedimentis  relicto,  cum  reliquls  copils  prima  luce  profectum 
esse.     13.  Hoc  masfno  sibi  usui  fore  arbitrabantur.- 


~o 


II. — 1.  He  found  that  their  arrival  was  being  awaited  by  the 
enemy.  2.  He  was  afterwards  informed  that  Labienus'  approach 
had  not  been  discovered  by  the  enemy.  3.  The  two  legions  which 
had  been  last  enrolled  were  left  as  guard  for  the  baggage.  4.  He 
promised  to  follow  Cjesai.  5.  Those  who  were  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Belgians  learned  that  several  towns  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  6.  He  was  informed  that  a  sudden  war  hadi.arisen  in 
Gaul.  7.  One  thing  was  a  great  advantage  to  our  men||  8.  They 
answered  that  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  was  an  honor 
and  a  safeguard,  not  a  loss.  9.  These  informed  C?esar  that  the 
two  ambassadors  had  been  put  to  death.  10.  All  (things)  were 
wanting  which  were  of  use  for  {use  ad)  these  purposes.  11.  He 
said  that  the  Aedui  had  been  compelled  to  give  hostages.  12.  He 
said  that  he  would  set  out  for  the  province  the  next  day.  13.  He 
perceived  that  our  men  were  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

1.  This  use  of  the  dative  is  found  chiefly  with  the  words  g^iven  above.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  there  is  genei-ally  another  dative  telling  the  person  to  whom  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  u  benefit  or  injury,  and  often  to  be  translated  by/o»-. 

2.  See  footnote  3,  page  82. 
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LESSON  LVIII. 

Magna  celeritate  deeurrerunt,  they  ran  down  ivith  great  swift- 
ness. 

Alia  ratione  bellum  gerunt,        they  carry  on  the  war  in  anothen 

manner. 

Suniiiid  studio  castra  niuniunt,    they  fortify   the   camp   with   the 

greatest  zeal. 

Sua  cousuetudiue  desilueruut,    they   leaped   doimi,    according   to 

their  custom. 

Caesaris  voluutate  profecti  they  set  out  with  Coesar's  consent. 
suut» 

Observation. — The  use  and  translation  of  the  ablative  express- 
ing the  manner  in  which,  or  that  in  accordance  with  which,  some- 
thing is  done. 

EXERCISE  LVIII. 

I.^l.  Equitibus  nostrls  pulsis,  incredibili  celeritate  ad  fiiimen 
decurrunt.  2.  Gallls  magno  erat  impediments  quod  nudo  corpore 
ptignaverunt.  3.  Ab  eis  cognovit  Gallos  more  suo  concilio  habito, 
nuntios  in  omnes  partes  dimisisse.  4.  Hostes  maximo  clamore 
scalis  vallum  ascendere  coeperunt.  5.  Consuetudine  sua  Caesai 
cohortes  complures  praesidio  castris  reliquerat.  6.  Repperit  id 
flumen  per  fines  Aeduorum  in  Rhodanum  influere  incredibili 
lenitate.  7.  Ad  castra  magno  cursu  contenderunt.  8.  Consensu 
omnium  Gallorum,  pace  facta,  GermanI  hunc  sibi  domicilio  locum 
delegerunt.  9.  Ad  haec  Caesar  respondit  se  nunquam  alia  ratione 
bellum  gesturum.  10.  Summo  studio  mllites  naves  aedificare 
veteresque  reficere  coeperunt. 

11. — 1.  He  ordered  the  camp  to  be  moved  with  greater  noise  and 
confusion.  2.  He  said  this  in  a  loud  voice.  3.  They  reported 
that  all  the  Gauls  with  loud  weeping  began  to  ask  aid  from  Caesar. 
4.  Having  with  incredible  speed  covered  a  great  distance,  they 
reached  the  camp  on  the  eighth  day.  5.  According  to  their  cus- 
tom, they  leap  down  and  fight  on  foot.  6.  They  brought  back 
word  that  the  camp  had  not  been  fortified  with  the  same  care  on 
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{i(se  ex)  all  sides.  7.  He  answered  that  he  would  not  come  on  any 
other  condition.  8.  With  the  same  speed  they  hastened  toA-ards 
our  camp.  9.  With  the  approval  of  all,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
him  and  promised  to  give  hostages.  10.  He  found  out  through 
scouts  that,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
enemy  were  fortifying  a  camp. 


LESSON  LIX. 

Impetum    tarn   subito   faciunt  they  make  an  attack  so  suddenly 

ut  nemo  resistat,          .  thai  no  one  resists. 

Impetum  tarn  subito  fecerunt  they  made  an  attack  so  suddenly 

ut  nemo  resisteret,  that  no  one  resisted. 

Tantus  timer  bostes  occupavit  svch  a  panic  seized  the  enemy  that 

ut     proelium    committere  they   did    not    dare    to  join 

non  auderent,  v^^  battle. 

Accitlit  ut  eastra  mllites  mu-  it  happened  that  the  soldiers  ivere 

nirent,  falsifying  the  camp. 

Observation. — Formation  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  present  and 

imperfect  active  of  all  conjugations.     (See  Part  III.,  section  29.)^ 

The   translation  and  use  of   these   tenses   of   the   subjunctive  in 

dependent  sentences  of  result.-    Position  of  the  clause  introduced 

by  ut.2 

EXERCISE   LIX. 

I. — 1.  Tam  subito  impetum  fecerunt  ut  hostes  terga  verterent. 
2.  Non  tam  barbarus  sum  ut  haec  non  sciam.  3.  Ita  Helvetii 
instituti  .sunt  ut  obsides  accipere  non  dare  soleant.  4.  Tantus  fuit 
timor  ut  discedere  ab  signis  non  auderemus.  5.  Accidit  ut  Galli 
copias  compararent.  6.  Ita  curnls  coUocant  ut  expedltum  ad 
suos   receptum   habeant.      7.    Tantum   potentia  antece.sserant   ut 

1.  See  also  Part  III.,  section  39,  for  the  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  in  -jo  of  the  third 
conjugation. 

2.  In  these  lessons  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
are  translated  in  the  same  way  as  the  indicative  is ;  the  present  like  the  present 
indicative,  the  imperfect  like  the  imperfect  or  j>erfect  (=  English  past)  indicative,  the 
perfect  like  the  i>erfect  indicative,  and  the  pluperfect  like  the  perfect  (=  English  past) 
or  pluperfect  indicative.  This  is  for  begrinners  a  safer  guide  m  translation  than  the 
i-ules  for  the  "  Sequence  of  Tenses." 

3.  Notice  that  except  after  verbs  of  happening  (the  result  of  chance),  some  word 
containing  the  idea  of  so  or  such  precedes  the  ut  clause. 
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Galliae  totius  principatum  obtinerent.  8.  Tarn  celeriter  erup- 
tionem  faciunt  ut  nemo  resistat.  9.  Tantam  sibi  auctoritatem 
comparaverat  ut  undique  ad  eum  legationes  concurrerent.  10. 
Tantum  exercitatione  efficiunt  ut  in  praecipiti  loco  equos  brevi 
moderari  soleant.  11.  Sic  nostros  contempserunt  ut  fossas  com- 
plere  auderent.  12.  Hostes  tantam  virtutem  praestiterunt  ut 
altissimas  ripas  ascendere  auderent. 

II. — 1.  The  enemy  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  to  the  woods. 
2.  So  great  was  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  that  all  fought  fiercely 
and  bravely.  3.  On  their  arrival»such  a  change  occurred  {literally, 
was  made)  that  our  men  at  once  renewed  the  battle.  4.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  soldiers  were  leaving  the  standards.  5.  Such  was 
the  swiftness  of  the  Germans  that  they  equalled  the  speed  of 
their  horses.  6.  So  great  is  the  panic  that  we  do  not  venture  to 
engage  battle  with  them.  7.  So  great  a  storm  arose  that  very  few 
of  all  the  ships  reached  land.  8.  The  enemy  h-ave  been  so  alarmed 
by  his  arrival  that  they  are  sending  ambassadors  about  peace.  9. 
They  fought  so  fiercely  that  no  one  dared  leave  the  standards.  10. 
They  display  such  valor  that  the  neighboring  states  eagerly  seek 
their  friendship.  11.  They  have  such  influence  among  the  Bel- 
gians that  no  one  dares  to  lay  waste  their  fields.  12.  So  quick 
were  they  (literally,  so  great  was  their  quickness)  that  he  with 
flifficulty  saved  himself  from  the  enemy's  hands. 


LESSON   LX. 

Cum   frumentum  nostrl  com-    tvhen  our  men  were  bringing  in 
portarent,    certlor    factus  corn,  he  was  informed  .... 

6  Si)     •      •      •      9 

Cum     haec     vidisset,     equites  ichen  he  saw  (literally,  had  seen) 

.misit,  this,  he  sent  the  cavalry. 

Cum  agros  vastavissent,  oppi-  ichen  (or  after,  or  since)  they  had 

da  oppugnaverunt,  laid  waste  the  fields  (or  after 

laying  waste  the  fields),  they 

'  attacked  the  towns. 

Com  mille  passus  abesset,  cer-  ichen  he  was  a  mile  distant,   he 

tior  factus  est  ...»  ivas  informed  .... 
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Observation. — Formation  of  pluperfect  subjunctive  active  of  all 
conjugations  (see  Part  III.,  section  29).^  The  subjunctire  of  sum 
(see  Part  III.,  section  41).  The  use  and  translation  of  cum  and 
the  subjunctive.-  The  difference  between  the  imperfect  and  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  after  cum.^  The  position  of  the  clause 
introduced  by  cum. 

EXERCISE  LX. 

I. — 1.  Cum  per  eorum  fines  quattuor  dies  iter  fecisset,  ad  flumen 
pervenit.  2.  Caesar*  cum  ab  koste  non  amplius  passuum  duo- 
decim  millia  abesset,  ad  eum  legati  revertuntur.  3.  Ibi*  cum  alii 
fossas  complerent,  alii  tela  ex  loco  superiore  conjicerent,  nostri 
subito  eruptionem  fecerunt.  4.  Eadem  nocte  accidit  ut  esset  luna 
plena.  5.  Cum  appropinquarent  P>ritanniae,  tempestas  subitd 
coorta  est.  6.  Cum  sine  impedimentis  Caesar  legiones  trans- 
portavisset,  castra  erant  angustiora.  7.  Eo*  cum  de  improvise 
venisset,  Remi,  qui  proximi  Galliae  sunt,  ad  eum  legatos  miserunt. 
8.  Nostri*  cum  se  in  castra  reciperent,  hostibus  occurrunt.  9. 
Caesar*  cum  septimam  legionem  urgeri  ab  hoste  vidisset,  equites 
subsidio  misit.  10.  Cum  jam  non  solum  vires  sed  etiam  tela 
nostros  deficerent,  atque  hostes  acrius  instarent,  et  fossas  com- 
plere  coepissent,  Volusenus  ad  eum  accurrit,  atque  unam  esse 
spem  saltitis  docet.  11.  Tanta  est  equitum  virtus  ut  hostes  non 
pares  sint. 

II. — 1.  AMien  Caesar  was  in  hither  Gaul  in  winter  quarters  he 
was  informed  that  all  the  Belgians  were  conspiring.  2.  When  our 
men  saw  that  the  camp  was  being  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the 
enemy,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight.  3.  After  he  had  ordered 
corn  to  be  brought  in,  he  was  informed  by  scouts  that  all  the 
Gauls  had  departed.  4.  So  great  a  storm  arose  that  the  rest  of  the 
ships  were  useless.  5.  It  happens  that  the  nights  are  shorter.,  6. 
When  the  Germans  were  marching  into  our  province,  they  left 
three  thousand  men  as  a  guard  for^  the  baggage.     7.   When  he  had 

1.  See  footnote  1,  page  88.  '2.  See  footnote  2,  pajje  88. 

3.  As  both  are  often  rendered  by  the  same  Enerlish  tense,  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  with  the  imperfect  the  time  of  both  verbs  is  the  same,  while  tiie  phij^>erfect 
refers  to  a  time  earher  than  that  of  the  principal  verb. 

4.  See  footnote  1,  page  60.  6.  See  footnote  1,  page  86. 
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approached  nearer,  he  was  ordered  to  throw  away  his  arms.  8.  So 
great  is  the  scarcity  of  all  things  that  we  are  in  very  great  danger. 
9.  When  he  was  a  few  days'  march  from  their  territories,  ambas- 
sadors came  to  him.  10.  When  the  Gauls  saw  that  our  legions 
were  being  hard  pressed,  they  hastened  towards  the  camp.  11. 
On  learning  that  Caesar  was  going  to  set  out  that  night,  they 
stationed  an  ambush  in  the  woods.  12.  It  happened  that  the 
camp  was  smaller. 


LESSON  LXI. 

Haec  facere  possum,  I  am  able  to  do  this,  or  I  can  do 

this. 
Cum  liaec  facere  non  possent,    wheii  they  loere  not  able  to  do  this, 

or  when  they  could   not  do 

this. 
Dixit  se  haec  facere  posse,  he  said  that  he  coidd  do  this. 

Dixit  se  liaec  facere  potuisse,      he  said  that  he  could  have  done 

this  (literally,  had  been  able 

to  do). 
Haec  facere  ndn  potuerunt,         tliey  were  unable   to  do  this,   or 

they  could  not  do  this. 
Submoverl  non  possunt,  th^y  cannot  be  driven  off. 

Observation. — Translation  of  the  various  fqrms  of  possum  with 
the  present  infinitive  of  another  verb.  (For  tlie  conjugation  of 
possum,  see  Part  III.,  section  42.)     Position  of  the  infinitive.^ 

EXERCISE  LXI. 

I. — 1.  Null!  civitati  Germanorum  persuadere  potestis.  2.  Vobis 
possumus  I'ltiles  esse  amici.  3.  Ab  his  se  defendere,  traditis  armis, 
non  possunt.  4.  Minus  facile  eam  rem  consequi  poterunt.  5. 
Cum  oppidum  expiignare  non  potuissent,  agros  populatT  sunt. 
6.  Ne  ipse  quidem  sperat  nostrum  exercitum  superari  posse.  7. 
Quid    sine   reliquls   legionibus    efficere    potestis?      8.    Id   efficere 

1.  The  infinitive  is  used  with  possum  in  the  same  way  as  is  illustrated  in  Lesson 
XIX. 
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non  potuerant.  9.  Cum  iter  in  provinciam  nostram  facerent, 
ea  impedimenta,  quae  secum  portare  non  poterant,  citra  flumen 
Rhenum  deposuerunt.  10.  Tanta  est  Germanorum  virtus  ut  ne 
di  quidem  immortales  pares  esse  possint.  11.  Cum  ab  proximit 
Germanis  impetrare  non  possent,  ulteriores  temptant.  12.  Ne 
id  quidem  Caesar  ab  se  impetrarl  posse  dixit.  13.  Nostrls  sub- 
sidio  venire  non  poteramus,  14.  Oppidum  oppugnare  conati, 
propter  latitudinem  fossae  murique  altitudinem  exptignare  non 
potuerunt.     15.  Haec  quis  pati  potest  ? 

II. — 1.  They  cannot  defend  their  own  territories.  2.  He  thinks 
that  he  can  do  this  without  danger.  3.  When  they  could  not 
persuade  these,  they  send  ambassadors  to  us.  4.  He  was  informed 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  out  (any)  longer.  5.  They 
could  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  our  men.  6.  He  has  been 
unable  to  advance  farther.  7.  We  had  not  been  able  to  storm  the 
camp.  8.  We  could  not  take  up  arms  quickly.  9.  Such  a  storm 
arose  that  we  were  not  able  to  finish  the  work.  10.  They  did 
not  think  that  even  (literally,  they  thought  that  not  even)  their 
first  attack  could  be  withstood.  11.  We  can  very  easily  prevent 
them.  12.  So  great  was  the  alertness  of  our  men  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished.;  13.  You  cannot  be  seen  from  the  enemy's 
camp.  14.  We  have  been  so  alarmed  by  these  things,  that  we  can 
less  easily  resist  the  enemy.  15.  They  could  not  pursue  the 
enemy,  because  the  cavalry  had  been  unable  to  set  out. 


LESSON  LXII. 

(a)  Study  the  formation  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  active  of 
all  conjugations  (Part  III.,  section  29),^  and  of  the  subjunctive 
passive,  all  tenses  (Part  III.,  section  30).- 

(b)  Rogat  quis  tibi  persuaserit,    he  asl:s  who  has  persuaded  you. 
Rogavit   quis  tibi   persua-    he  asked  who  had  persuaded  you. 
sisset, 

1.  See  footnote  1,  page  88,  and  refer  also  to  Part  III.,  sections  41  and  42,  for  the 
perfect  subjunctive  of  sio/i  tind  possum. 

■2.  See  footnote  1,  page  88,  and  compare  also  the  subjunctive  of  the  deponent  verbs 
in  Part  III.,  section  40. 
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Quern  usum  belli  habeant  he    inquires   what   experience    cf 

quaerit,  .  war  they  have. 

Quern  usum  belli  haberent  he  learned  what  experience  of  tear 

cognovit,  they  had. 

Quid  venissetis  non   Intel-  I  did   not   understand  tvhy  you 

legebani,  had  come. 

Quanta     facultas     daretur  they  pointed  out  what  an  oppor- 

demonstraverunt,  tu')iity  ivas  afforded. 

Observation. — The  mood  used  in  dependent  sentences  intro- 
duced by  an  interrogative.^  Contrast  the  independent  sentences 
given  in  Lesson  LI.  The  translation  of  the  different  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive.- 

EXERCISE  LXII. 

I. — 1.  Ab  his  quaesivit  quae  civitates  in  armis  essent.  2.  Rogat 
quas^  in  partes  hostes  iter  faciant.  3.  Ex  loco  superiore  quae  res 
in  nostris  castrls  gererentur  conspicatus,  decimam  legionem  subsidio 
nostrls  misit.  4.  Rogavit  cur  eos  ab  officio  discessuros  jtidica- 
remus.  5.  Quibus^  in  locis  sit  Caesar  ex  captlvis  quaerunt.  ^. 
Ostendit  quae*  in  concilio  GrJlorum  de  eo  sint  dicta.  7.  Intelle- 
'gebat  quanto^  cum  periculo  legionem  ex  hibernis  educturus  esset. 
8.  Ejus  rei  quae  causa  esset  miratus  erat.  9.  Caesar  intellegebat 
qua^..  de  causa  ea  dicerent.  10.  Ibi  ex  captlvis  cognoscit  quae*  in 
hostium  castrls  gerantur.  11.  Flumen  est  incredibill  lenitate, 
ita  vit  oculls,  in  utram  partem  fluat,  judicari  non  possit.  12. 
Insidias  verebatui'  quod  qua^  de  causa  discederent  hostes  nondum 
perspexerat. 

II. — 1.  He  asked  him  why  they  were  coming  to  him.  2.  They 
asked  in  what^  direction  they  were  being  led.  3.  He  could  dis- 
cover neither  what  (litercdly,  how  great)  was  the  size  of  the  island, 
nor  what  nations  inhabited  (it).  4.  They  know  what*  he  does, 
with  whom  he  converses.  5.  They  ask  the  merchants  from  what^ 
districts  they  come,  and  what  things  they  have  learned  there.  6. 
Although  Csesar  understood  for  what"^  reason  they  had  said  this, 
he  yet  ordered  him  to  come  to  him  with  two  hundred  hostages. 

1.  The  verbs  upon  which  these  subjunctive  clauses  depend  are  verbs  of  asking, 
learning,  knowing,  telling,  perceiving  and  deciding. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  page  8§.    3.  See  footnote  3,  page  75,    4,  See  footnote  4,  page  75- 
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7.  We  had  learned  how  great  a  number  they  had  promised  for  (use 
ad)  that  war.  8.  They  compel  the  traders  to  declare  what^  they 
have  heard  or  learned  about  these  things.  9.  He  shows  what^  is 
being  done  in  Gaul.  10.  He  could  not  discover  what^  was  being 
done  in  our  camp.  11.  AMien  Ctesar  learned  where  (literally,  in 
what-  place)  the  enemy's  forces  had  encamped,  he  left  ten  cohorts 
as  guard  for  the  ships.  12.  They  are  unable  to  find  out  what 
(literally,  of  ichat  kind)  is  the  nature  of  the  mountain. 


LESSON  LXIII. 


Haeo  facere  vult,  he  wishes  to  do  this. 

Haec  facere  nolebat,      he  did  not  wish  to  do  this,  or  he  icas  un- 

willing  to  do  this. 
Haec  facere  malunt,       they  prefer  to  do  this,  or  they  had  rather 

do  this. 

Observation. — Translation  of  volo,  nolo  and  nialo,  with  the 
present  infinitive.  For  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs,  see  Part 
III.,  section  43.^ 

EXERCISE   LXIII. 

I. — 1.  Quas-  in  partes  vultis  proficisci  ?  2.  Quae^  vellet  ostendit. 
3.  Servire  quam  pugnare  malunt  ?  4.  Quod  fortunam  temptare 
nolebat,  postero  die  in  provinciam  reverti  constituit.  5.  Mons, 
quem  Labienum  occupare  voluistis,  ab  hostibus  tenetur.  6. 
Respondit  se  velle  de  re  publica  cum  eo  agere.  7.  Eos  interficiet 
(piod  haec  facere  nolunt.  8.  Rogavit  quid  vellent.  9.  Cum 
post  tergum  hostem  relinquere  noUet,  obsides  sescentos  poposcit. 
10.  Praesidium  quam  amicissimum  habere  volebat.  11.  Respon- 
derunt  se  aquilam  hostibus  prodere  noluisse.  12.  Pacem  nobiscum 
facere  vult.     13.  Certior  factus  est  eos  obsides  dare  nolle. 

11. — 1.  He  wishes  war  to  be  carried  on.     2.  He  did  this  be- 

1.  See  footnote  4,  pajje  75.  2.  See  footnote  3,  page  75. 

3.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  principal  parts,  these  verbs  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  third  conjugation,  except  in  the  incsent  ten^c  and  in  the  imperjcct  subjunctive. 
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cause  he  did  not  wish  that  place  to  be  unoccupied.  3.  They 
answered  that  they  had  been  unwilling  to  come  to  him.  4.  He 
asked  why  we  were  more  willing  to  submit  than  to  fight.  5.  The 
Helvetians,  whom  we  were  unwilling  to  leave,  had  turned  aside 
their  line  of  march  from  the  Arar.  6.  He  said  that  he  wished  to 
treat  with  him  about  these  things.  7.  You  wish  to  settle  in  their 
territories.  8.  As  he  wished  the  business  to  be  finished,  he  set 
out  at  once.  9.  They  are  so  alarmed  by  his  arrival,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  join  battle.  10.  We  had  rather  be  slain  than 
betray  the  eagle  to  the  enemy.  11.  He  asked  why  they  were 
unwilling  to  hold  the  place.  12.  They  said  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  return.  13.  When  he  had  set  out  for  Brit-ain,  because 
he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  those  regions,  a  sudden  war 
arose  in  Gaul. 


LESSON  LXIV. 


Hostes    legatuin,     qui    missus 

erat,  retinuerunt, 
Renuntiant     liostes     leg^atuiii, 

qui    missus   esset,    retinu- 

Isse, 
Xegatum  quem  retinent  inter- 

flcient, 

Cognoscit  legatum  quem  reti- 

neant     eos     interfecturos 

esse, 
Existiniabat  legatuni  quem  re- 

tinerent  eos  interfectui'os 

esse. 
Gain  commoti  sunt  quod  Ger- 

manl  copias  coegerant, 

Certior  factus  est  Gallos  com- 
motos  esse  quod  Germanl 
copias  coegissent. 


the  enemy  have  detained  the  am- 
bassador who  had  been  sent. 

they  bring  back  word  that  the 
enemy  have  detained  the  am- 
bassador who  had  been  sent. 

they  will  put  to  death  the  ambas- 
sador whom  they  are  detain- 
ing. 

he  learns  that  they  will  put  to 
death  the  ambassador  whom 
they  are  detaining. 

he  thought  that  they  would  put  to 
death  the  amhassador  whom 
they  icere  detaining. 

the  Gauls  icere  alanned  because 
the  Germans  had  collected 
forces. 

he  was  informed  that  the  Gauls 
were  alarmed  because  the  Ger- 
mans had  collected  forces. 
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Observation. — The  difference  between  English  and  Latin  usage 
in  relative  or  other  subordinate  sentences  when  put  in  indirect 
narration.^ 

EXERCISE   LXIV. 

I. — 1.  Certior  f actus  est  legates  ab  omnibus  nationibus,  quae 
trans  Rhenum  incolerent,  ad  se  venire.  2.  Respondet  cum  sola 
decima  legione,  de  qua  non  dubitet,  se  proelium  commissurum. 
3.  Nuntiaverunt  omnes  naves  afflictas  esse  quod  nautae  vim  tem- 
pestatis  pati  non  potuissent.  4.  Responderunt  impulses  a  suis 
principibus,  qui  dicerent  Aeduos  ab  Caesare  in  servitutem  redactos 
esse,  se  ab  Aeduis  defecisse.  5.  Renuntiaverunt  Gallos  proelium 
eo  die  non  commissures,  quod  ampliores  copias,  quae  nondum  con- 
venissent,  exspectarent.  6.  Certiorem  Caesarem  faciunt  Venetos 
naves  habere  plfirimas,  quibiis  in  Britanniam  navigare  soleant.  7i 
Animadvertit  Caesar  Sequanos  nihil  earum  rerum  facere  quas 
ceteri  facerent.  8.  Respondit  miseriorem  et  graviorem  esse  fortu- 
nam  Sequanorum  quam-  reliquorum  quod  s5li  queri  non  auderent. 
9.  Ex  captivis  cognovit  omnes  Gallos  ad  oppidum  quod  circiter 
millia  passuum  quinque  abesset  confugisse.  10.  Per  exploratores 
comperit  Ajiovistum  omnes  copias  quas  coegisset  trans  Rhenuni 
traduxisse. 

II. — 1.  These  informed  Csesar  that  the  Germans  who  dwell 
across  the  Rhine  are  in  arms.  2.  They  think  that  they  will 
recover  the  hostages  which  they  have  given  to  Crassus.  3.  He 
perceived  that  our  men  were  being  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
because  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  ranks.  4.  On  the  same 
day  Cctisar  was  informed  by  scouts  that  the  enemy  had  encamped 
at  the  foot  of  a  mount<iin,  which  wag,  eight  miles  from  his  camp. 
5.  They  promised  to  do  what-^  he  had  commanded.  6.  He  was 
informed  that  all  the  Belgians  were  conspiring,  because  they  did 
not  wish  a  Roman  army  to  winter  in  Gaul.  7.  He  thought  i  that 
they  would  not  do  what^  they  were  promising.  8.  He  had  learned 
that  the  Germans  were  awaiting  the  cavalry  which  had  been  sent 

1.  For  the  rendering  of  the  various  tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  see  footnote  2, 
page  88.  Notice  that  this  subordinate  clause  in  the  subjunctive  regularly  depends  on 
mother  clause  whose  verb  ia  in  the  infinitive  after  a  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  etc, 

2.  In  translating  this  sentence  supply  the  word  that. 

3.  bee  footnote  4,  page  75.  4.  Sec  footnote  3,  page  82. 
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across  the  Rhine.  9.  They  answered  that  the  leading  men  who 
had  said  this  had  tied  to  Britain,  because  they  understood  in  what 
(literally,  how  great)  danger  they  were.  10.  Caesar  thought  terms 
should  not  be  received  from  those  who,  after  seeking  peace,  had 
voluntarily  made  war. 


LESSON  LXV. 

Turn  to  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  fero.  Part  III.,  section  44. 

Observation. — The  irregularities  in  the  inflection  of  fero  and 
its  compounds.^ 

EXERCISE   LXV. 

I. — 1.  Nocte  clam  ex  castrls  exercitum  ducit  et  ad  Caesarem 
auxilium  fert.  2.  Quae  audiverunt  ad  legatos  deferunt.  3.  Tanta 
erat  militum  virtus  ut  ne  unum  quidem  nostrorum  impetum  hostes 
ferrent.  4.  Responderunt  impulses  a  principibus  populo  Romano 
se  bellum  intulisse.  5.  Frumentum  ex  agrls  in  castra  conferebat. 
6.  Servittitem  perferre  malunt.  7.  Defertur  ea  res  ad  Caesarem. 
8.  In  silvas  ac  paludes  se  suaque  omnia  contulerunt.  9.  Imperium 
populi  Roman!  non  perferemus.  10.  Tandem  vulneribus  defessi 
pedem  referre  coeperunt.  11.  Respondit  non  sese  Gallis,  sed 
Gallds  sibi  bellum  intulisse.  12.  Tanta  tempestas  subito  coorta 
est  ut  naves  ad  Galliam  referrentur.  13.  Commisso  proelio,  nos- 
trorum impetum  hostes  ferre  non  potuerant.  14.  Multum  ab 
reliquis  difiertis.  15.  Impedltis  hostibus  propter  ea  quae  ferebant 
onera,  nostri  subito  eruptionem  fecerunt. 

II. — 1.  He  was  informed  that  all  who  could  bear  arms  were 
assembling  to  one  place.  2.  The  Aedui  said  that  the  corn  was 
being  collected.  3.  Alarmed  by  these  things  the  barbarians 
retreated.  4.  They  understand  how  great  a  disaster  they  have 
brought  on  the  state.     5.   He  promised  not  to  make  war^  on  them 

1.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  principal  parts,  fero  is  irregular  in  the  present  indica- 
tive, present  injinitive,  imperfect  subjunctive  and  the  imperative,  but  in  all  the  other 
forma  is  precisely  like  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  Study  carefully  also  the 
variations  in  foiTQ  of  the  principal  parts  of  compounds  of  fero. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  page  S3,  and  footnote  3,  page  61. 
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or  their  allies.  6.  On  this  answer  being  brought  back  to  Caesar, 
he  a  second  time  sends  ambassadors  to  him.  7.  The  report  is 
carried  with  incredible  speed  to  Labienus.  8.  They  found  out 
what  he  had  said  and  reported  (it)  to  C?esar.  9.  The  ambassadors 
denied  that  the  Germans  were  making  war  on  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people.  10.  All  these  differ  from  one  another^  in  language 
and  laws.  11.  He  explains  how  (literally,  in  ichat)  these  nations 
differ  from  one  another.^  12.  Galba  is  slain  and  his  head  brought 
back  to  the  camp.  13.  He  attacked  them  when  the  Helvetians 
could  not  bring  aid  to  their  friends.-  14.  Such  was  the  strength 
of  the  ships  that  they  easily  withstood  the  storm.  15.  He 
ordered  the  baggage  to  be  collected  to  {literally^  into)  one  place, 
and  that  (place)  to  be  fortified. 


/. 


.^, 


I    '       ^f      .    LESSON  LXVI. 

a)  Profectus  est  ut  oppidnni    he  set  out  that  (or  in  order  that) 

oppugnaret,  he  might  attack  the  toim,  or 

^^'-(/lU^v^Y  ^y  ]j^        he  set  out  to  attack  the  town. 

Portas  claufll  jube^,  ne  in-    he  orders  the  gates  to  be  closed, 

juria  accipiatur,   '  that  (or  in  order  that)  injury 

may  not  he  received,  or  led 
injury  be  received. 

Observation. — The  mood  used  to  express  purpose.  The  differ- 
ence between  ut  and  ne.  The  various  translations.  The  tenses 
dsed  in  sentences  of  purpose.^  The  position  of  the  clause  of 
purpose. 

.6)  Legratos  nilserunt   qui  pa-    they    sent    ambassadors    to    seek 
cem  peterent,  peace  (literally,  who  were  to 

seek  peace,   or  who  should 
seek  peace). 

1.  From  one  another,  literally,  among  themselves. 

2.  See  footnote  2,  pajj^e  64. 

3.  The  present  subjunctive  is  used  where  English  would  use  may,  i.e.,  after  the 
primary  tenses  (see  footnote  1,  pajre  82),  the  imperfect  where  English  would  use 
might,  i.e.,  after  the  secondary  tenses.  Notice  also  that  in  clauses  of  purpose  the 
subjunctive  is  not  to  be  translated,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  the  English  indicative 
;see  footnote  2,  page  88). 
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Observation. — Tlie  use  and  translation  of  the  subjunctive  de- 
noting purpose  with  the  relative  pronoun.^ 

(c)  Mllites   cohortatus    est    ne  he   urged   the   soldiers   not    to   he 
pei'turbarentur,  dismayed. 

Petere  coepit  ut  in  Gallia  he  began  to  ask  to  be  left  in  Gaid. 
relinqueretur, 

Observation. — The  use  and  translation  of  the  subjunctive  with 
ut  or  ne  after  verbs  of  requestir^g,  urging,  etc.^ 

EXERCISE  LXVI. 

T. — 1.  Vadis  repertis,  copias  transducere  conati  sunt  ut  oppidum 
exptignarent  et  agros  popularentur.  2.  Cohortes  longiore  itinere 
circumductae  sunt  ne  ex  hostium  castris  conspici  possent.  3. 
Ciceronem  hortatur  ut  pristinam  virtutem  retineat.  4.  Tantae 
tempestates  consecutae  sunt  ut  nostri  opus  perficere  non  possent. 

5.  LegatI  ad  eum  missi  sunt  qui  obsides  se  dattiros  pollicerentur. 

6.  Suos"^  intra  castra  continet  ne  ea  res  ad  hostes  perferri  possit. 

7.  Caesar  omnium  ex  conspectu  remov^t  equos  ut  spem  fugae 
tolleret.  8,  Legat!  ad  Caesarem  venerunt  qui  pacem  peterent* 
9.  Equites  monet  ut  quam  latissime  pervagentur.  10.  Ita  per- 
territi  sunt  ut  legati  statim  ad  Caesarem  mitterentur.  11.  Phalan- 
gem  faciemus  ut  celeriter  perrumpere  posslmus.  12.  Nunti5s 
praemittit  qui  Boios  de  suo  adventu  doceant,  horteuturque  ut 
hostium  impetum  sustineant.  13.  Caesar  cum  duabus  legionibus 
et  magnd  numero  equitatiis  in  Britanniam  proficiscitur,  ne  ex  his 
nationibus  auxilia  in  Galliam  mittantur. 

n, — 1.  He  left  two  legions  in  tlie  camp  that  the  enemy  might 
not  be  able  to  surround  our  men.  2  The  cavalry  fought  most 
bravely  to  wijDe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  flight.  3.  The  Helvetians 
had  left  their  homes  to  make  war  on  the  whole  of  Gaul.  4.  He 
urges  the  Nervii  not  to  lose  the  opportunity.  5.  Ambassadors 
were  sent  to  ask  aid.     6.  They  decided  to  return  home  that  they 

1.  This  in  Cjesar  is  chiefly  used  after  verbs  of  sending. 

2.  The  infinitive  should  not  be  used  in  Latin  after  verbs  meaning'  to  urge,  ask, 
command  (except  jwieo),  advise  or  persuade,  or  generally  to  express  purpose. 

3.  See  footnote  2,  page  64. 
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might  carry  on  the  war  in  their  own  territories.  7.  He  urged  him 
to  remain  in  his  allegiance.  8.  They  ask  Cfssar  {literally,  fiom 
Ccbsar)  to  come  to  them.  9.  Such  a  storm  arose  that  the  work 
could  not  be  finished.  10.  He  led  the  rest  of  the  forces  across 
that  he  might  pursue  the  Helvetians.  11.  He  determined  to  lead 
the  army  across  in  order  to  punish  the  Germans.  12.  That  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  spend  the  summer  in  Gaul,  he  orders^ 
him  to  come  to  him  with  two  hundred  hostages. 


LESSON  LXVII. 

Turn  to  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  eo  and  flo,  Part  III., 
sections  45  and  46. 

Observation. — The  irregularities  in  fhe  inflections  of  eo  and  flo 
and  their  compounds.^ 

EXERCISE   LXVII. 

I. — 1.  Transeunt  Rhenum  navibus  ratibusque.  2.  Exploratores 
jfissit  quid  fieret  cognoscere.  3.  Eas  nationes  adire  volebat.  4. 
Ignes  fieri  jubet  ut  significatio  adventus  Caesaris  fiat.  5.  Quid 
fieri  velit  docet.  6.  Ad  eam  partem  pers^enit  quae  nondum  fliimen 
transierat.  7.  IpsI  translre  flumen  non  dubitaverant.  8.  Pontem 
fieri  jussit  ut  minore  cum  periculo  flumen  translret.  9.  His 
rebus  fiebat^  ut  minus  facile  flnitiniLs  bellum  Inferre  possent. 
10.  Eodem  itinere,  quo  hostes  ierant,  ad  eos  contendit.  11.  Iter 
per  Alpes  patefierl  volebat.  12.  Captlvos  interfici  jussit.  13. 
Rhodanus  vadls  transltur.  14.  Hoc  idem  reliquis  fit^  diebus.  15. 
Locum  duplici  fossa  nu'mivit  ne  impetus  ab  hostibus  fieri  posset. 
16.  Rogavit  num  hostes  paludem  translrent.  17.  Milites  cohorta- 
tus  ut  fortiter  pfignarent,  quid  fieri  velit  ostendit.  18.  Cum 
sola  decima  legione  ibo. 

1.  This  sentence  may  be  translated  in  two  ways,  using  impero  or  jiibeo  for  order; 
see  footnote  2,  page  99. 

2.  Notice  that  eo,  while  verj'  irregnlar,  resembles  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
while  fio  is  exactly  like  a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  except  in  the  present 
infinitive  and  imperfect  subjunctive.  Notice  also  that  while  fio  senes  as  the  passive 
of  faeio,  its  fonns  are  active. 

.3.  In  the  third  person  singular  fio  often  means  it  comes  about,  happens,  generally 
with  an  ut  clause  of  result  following. 
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II. — 1.  He  orders  a  sally  to  be  made.  2.  That  river  the 
Helvetians  were  crossing.  3.  He  declares  that  he  will  go  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone.  4.  He  did  not  wish  that  country  to  be 
unoccupied,  lest  the  Germans  should  cross  into  the  Helvetians' 
territories.  5.  They  will  not  allow  the  Helvetians  to  go  through 
their  territories.  6,  In  order  that  an  attack  might  be  made  on 
the  enemy  from  all  sides  at  one  time,  he  sent  Labienus  in  advance 
with  two  legions  and  all  the  cavalry.  7.  He  ordered  those 
through  whose  territories  they  had  gone  to  bring  the  Helvetians 
back.  8.  He  declares  that  he  knows  what  is  being  done.  9.  The 
river  can  be  crossed  by  a  ford.  10.  He  showed  what  he  wished 
done  {literally,  to  be  done).  11.  He  was  informed  that  those  who 
had  crossed  the  river  had  not  been  able  to  bring  aid  to  their 
friends.  12,  The  Helvetians  are  informed  about  his  arrival. 
13.  That  was  being  done  at  that  time.  14.  While  crossing  the 
river  they  are  surrounded  by  our  cavalry.  15.  He  thought  that 
this  could  be  done.  16.  About  fifteen  thousand  Germans  have 
crossed  the  Rhine.  17.  The  enemy  will  not  cross  the  river. 
18.  He  is  informed  that  the  Germans  who  are  crossing  into  Gaul 
have  been  invited  by  the  Sequani. 


LESSON  LXVIII. 


Oppugnandl   causa^   conveni-    they  come  together  for  the  purpose 

unt,  of  attacking,  or  to  attack. 

DliuicaudI  facultatein  habent,    they  hare  an  opportunity  of  Jight- 

ing. 
Paratus  ad  proficiscenduiii,         ready  for  setting  out,  or  readg  to 

set  out. 
Naves  inutiles  erant  ad  ilavi-    the  ships  were  useless  for  sailing. 
gauduin. 

Observation. — Formation  and  translation  of  the  gerund  (see 
Part  III.,  section  35).     Voice  of  gerund.     How  may  the  gerund 

1.  Catisd,  for  the  purpose  (or  sake),  always  follows  the  genitive  which  depends 
on  it. 
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be  used  to  express  purpose?^     Ho^y  does  the  gerund  differ  from 
the  tferundive  in  its  forms  ? 


o* 


EXERCISE   LXYIII. 

I. — 1.  Reliquas  naves  paratas  ad  navigandum  invenit.  2.  Omni 
spe  impetrandi  adempta,  principes  Galliae  sollicitare  coepit.  3. 
Cognoverat  equitatum  praedandl'  causa  trans  Rhenum  missum 
esse.  4.  Caesar  loquendl-  finem  facit.  5.  Ulciscendl-  Romanos 
occasionem  dimittere  nolebant.  6.  Hunc  ad  egrediendum-  nequa- 
quam  idoneum  locum  arbitratur.  7.  Cum  finem  oppugnandi 
nox  fecisset,  legati  de  pace  ad  eum  venerunt.  8.  Ea,  quae  ad 
oppugnandum  iisui  erant,  comparare  coepit.  9.  Equites  frumen- 
tandl-  causa  praemittendi  erant.  10.  Nostrl,  depositis  annis,  in 
muniendo  occupati  sunt. 

II. — 1.  They  saw  that  our  men  were  advancing  into  unfavorable 
ground  in  order  to  fight.  2.  This  was  the  reason  for  {literally,  of) 
crossing  the  Rhine.  3.  He  had  got  suitable  weather  for  sailing. 
4.  Time  for  (literally,  of)  hurlmg  their  javelins  at  the  enemy  is  not 
given.  5.  WTien  they  saw  that  our  men  had  crossed  the  river, 
they  left  the  camp  in  order  to  pillage.  6.  They  had  made  our  men 
more  eager  for  fighting.  7.  Suddenly  making  a  sally,  they  leave 
the  enemy  no  opportunity  of  learning  what  was  being  done.  8. 
They  had  collected  large  forces  for  an  attack  {literally,  for  attack- 
iny).  9.  They  made  an  end  of  pursuing.  10.  They  made  an 
attack  so  suddenly,  that  time  for  {literally,  of)  taking  up  anns 
was  not  given. 


LESSON  LXIX. 

Praesidiuin  pontis  tueiidl  cau-    Jte  statiotis  a  gai^rison  far  the  pur- 
sa  pouit,  '~  pose  of  protecting  the  bridge^ 

or  to  protect  the  bridge  (liter- 
ally, for  the  sake  of  the 
bridge  to  be  defended). 

1.  Casar  uses  ad  and  the  gerund  to  express  u'ith  regard  to  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of. 

2.  For  the  gerund  of  deponent  verbs,  see  Part  III.,  section  68,  c. 
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Oiflficultas  faeiendl  pontis,  the  difficulty  of  building  a  bridye 

(literally,  of,  or  as  regards,^ 

the   bridge   which   is  to  be 

built). 

Legratos    inlserunt    ad    pacem    they  sent  ambassador's  to  seek  peace 

petendain,  (literally,  for  the  peace  which 

was  to  be  sought). 
In     petenda     pace     haec     dl-    in  asking  peace,  they  spoke  thus. 
xerunt. 

Observation. — The  use  of  the  gerundive  instead  of  the  gerund 
with  an  object."^  How  may  purpose  be  expressed  by  the  gerundive 
construction  ?  How  is  this  gerundive  construction  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  use  of  the  gerundive  given  in  Lesson  XL.  ? 

EXERCISE  LXIX. 

1. — 1.  His  rebus  coacti,  legates  ad  eum  pacis  petendae  causa 
mittunt,  2.  Naves  latiores  facit  ad  multittidinem  jumentorum 
transportandam.  3.  In  agrls  vastandis  occupati  sunt,  4.  Caesar 
navium  parandarum  causa  moratur.  5.  Galli  in  consiliis  capiendis 
mobiles  sunt.  6.  Spe  expugnandi  oppidi  adductus,  majores  copias 
cogere  coepit.  7.  Reditionis  spe  sublata,^  paratiores  ad  omnia 
subeunda  erunt.     8.   Haec  faciunt  reciperandorum  suorum  causa. 

9.  Ibi  discit  Litaviccum  ad  sollicitandos  Aeduos  profectum  esse. 

10.  Neminem   belli  inferendi   causa  in  Britanniam    transitiirum 
confidebant.  ' 

II. — 1.  They  are  assembling  from  all  sides  to  defend  the  Remi. 
2.  Influenced  by  all  these  things,  he  set  out  for  the  province  to  ask 
aid.  3.  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  carry  out  these  arrangements.  4. 
He  gave  the  signal  for  (literally,  of)  joining  battle.  5.  Caesar  had 
set  out  to  harass  the  enemy.  6.  They  promised  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  ships  to  transport  two  legions.  7.  They  hasten  to 
Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid.     8.  He  sends  a  lieutenant  in 

1.  The  genitive  is  often  to  be  rendered  by  as  regards  (or  an  equivalent  expression), 
rather  than  by  of. 

2.  See  more  fully  Part  III.,  section  104,  b.  This  gerundive  construction  is  regularly 
preferred  to  the  use  of  the  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusative. 

3.  Sublata  is  from  tollo. 
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advance  to  ascertain  these  (things).  9.  He  answered  that  the 
seventh  legion  had  been  sent  to  seek  supplies.  10.  Caesar  runs 
down  to  encourage  the  soldiers. 


LESSON   LXX. 

Pontem  rescindl  jussit  ne  quis    he  ordered  the   bridge   to   be   cut 

flunien  translret,  down,    lest    any    one    should 

cross  the  river,  or  that  no  one 
might  cross  the  river. 
Aliquos   ex    navl    egredientes    they  saw  some  leaving  the  ship. 

conspexerunt,  • 

Quisque  in  conspeetu  Caesaris    each  icas  fighting  in  Ccesar^s  sight. 

pugnabat, 
Comprehendunt  utrumque,  they  seize  each  (or  both). 

Neque  turpius  quicquam  liabe-    nor  is  anything  considered  more 

tur,  disgracefid. 

QuTdam  eenturio  ad  eum  ac-    a   certain   centurion   rtins   np  to 

cur  r  it,  him. 

Observation. — Use  and  translation  of  quis,  aliqnis.  qnisque, 
uterque,  quisquani,  quidani.  For  the  declension  of  these  pro- 
nouns, see  Part  III.,  section  26.  Which  of  the  two  words  for  any 
is  used  after  ne  ?  Which  of  the  two  words  for  each  implies  each 
of  tivo  ? 

EXERCISE   LXX. 

I. — 1.  Prlncipes  cuj  usque  civitatis  ad  se  vocat.  2.  Proximo  die 
Caesar  ex  castrls  utrisque  copias  dfixit.  3.  Aliquem  de  motii 
Gallorum  nuntium  se  acceptfiros  existimabant.  4.  Idoneum  quen- 
dam  hominem  delegit  ex  ils  quos  secum  habebat.  5.  Cum  Ro- 
manis  se  bellum  gesturos  dixerunt,  neque  cujuscjuam^  imperio 
obtemperatfiros.  6.  Milites  ex  oppido  exire  jussit  ne  quam^  in- 
jui'iam  acciperent.     7.  Ab  Ariovisto  postulavit  ne  quos  Rhenum 

1.  Neque  quwqnam,  literally,  and  not  (or  nor)  any  one,  may  often  be  well 
rendered  by  and  no  one.  Similarly,  ne  quis  may  often  be  rendered  by  that  no  otie,  or 
(in  agreement  with  a  noun)  that  no. 
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transire  pateretur.  8.  Uterque  se  legibus  creatum  esse  dicit.  9. 
Quantam  quisqiie  multitiidinem  a,d^  id  bellum  poUicitus  esset  cog- 
noverant.  10.  Eruptionem  subito  fieri  jussit  ne  quis^  arma 
capere  posset. 

II. — 1.  Certain  of  {literally,  out  of)  these  came  to  him  by  night. 
2.  He  orders  each  to  return.  .3,  They  have  lands  and  villages  on 
{i(se  ad)  each  bank  of  the  river.  4.  He  ordered  all  the  horses  to 
be  removed,  lest  any  hope  remain  {literally,  be  left)  in  flight.  5. 
The  rest  resist  most  vigorously,  nor  does  any  one  turn  his  back. 
6.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  of  crossing  the  river.  7.  They 
inquire  what  each  of  them  has  learned  about  each  matter.  8.  He 
hopes  that  there  will  be  some  opportunity  of  fighting.  9.  He 
requests  him  not  to  bring  any  large  number  of  Germans  into  Gaul. 
10.  After  selecting  certain  cohorts,  he  ordered  both  legions  to 
follow  him. 


1.  Translate  ad  hy  for.  2.  See  footnote  1,  page  104. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    EXERCISES. 

I. 

(Hiis  exercise  nmy  be  introduced  after  Lesson  XXIII.) 

Ad  initium  silvarum  Caesar  pervenit,  et  castra  munire  instituit. 
Romani  in  opere  dispersi  sunt.  Subito  ex  omnibus  partibus 
silvae  hostes  evolaverunt  et  in  milites  impetum  fecerunt.  Romani 
celeriter  arma  ceperunt  hostesque  in  silvas  repulerunt  et  multos 
interfecerunt.  Omnes  hostium  agri  a  Romanis  vastati  sunt, 
viclque  incensi.  Caesar  exercituni  rediixit  et  in  finitimls  civita- 
tibus  in  lubernis  collocavit. 

—{Adapted  fr(yin  Cmar,  B.  G.,  III.,  28,  29.) 


11. 

(This  exercise  may  he  introduced  after  Lesson  XXXII.) 

Britanniae  interior  pars  ab  iis^  incolitur,  qui-  natl^  sunt  in 
Insula,  maritima  pars  ab  ils,  qui  praedae  causa  ex  Belgio  trans- 
ierunt*  et  ibi  permanserunt  atque  agros  colere  coeperunt.  Homi- 
num  est  Inflnita  multitudo,  creberrlmaque^  aedificia.  Loca^  sunt 
temperatiora  quam'  in  Gallia.  Insula  natura^  est  triquetra,  cujus^ 
unum  latus  est  contra  Galliam.  Ex  hls^*^  omnibus  longe  sunt 
humanissimi  qul^^  Cantium  incolunt.  Interiores  frilmenta  non 
serunb,  sed  lacte^-  et  came  vivunt,  pellibusque  sunt  vestitl.^^ 
Omnes  se^^  BritannI  vitro  Inticiunt,  quod^^""  caeruleum  efficit  colo- 
rem,  atque  hoc^*^  horridiores  sunt  in  pi"igna.  Una^"  ex  parte  est 
Hibernia,  minor  quani'^  Britannia,  et  complures  minores  subjectae 
sunt  Insulae.     Breviores  sunt  quam^  in  continenti  noctes. 

— {Adapted  from  Ccesar,  B.  G.,  V.,  12-lJf.) 

1.  ==  Those.  2.  =  Who.  3.  Xati  sunt  =  hare  been  born.  4.  From  trameo.  6. 
Supply  there  are.  6.  =  The  clijnate,  literally,  the  regions.  7.  =Than.  8.  =  In 
shape.  9.  =0/  ichich.  10.  =  These.  11.  =  Those  who.  12.  Translate  ablative  by 
on,  literally,  by  mea?)^  of.  13.  =  Clothed.  14  =  Themselves.  15.  =Which.  16. 
=  Thus.     17.  C/ui  ex  parte  =  on  one  side. 
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III. 

(This  exercise  may  be  introduced  after  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

Galli,  qui  magnas  eopias  peditatus  equitatusque  coegerant  et 
Labienum  cum  una  legione,  quae  in  finibus  Aeduorum  hiemaverat, 
adoriri^  parabant,  jam  ab  eo-  niillia  passuum  quindecim  aberant 
cum^  adventum  duarum  legionum,  quae  a  Caesare  missae  erant, 
cognoscunt.  Castra  ponunt  et  auxilia  Germanorum  exspectare 
constituunt.  Labienus,  qui  hostium  cdgnoverat  consilium,  prae- 
sidium  sex  cohortium  impedimentis*  relinquit' atque  cum  viginti 
quattuor  cohortibus  et  duobus  millibus  equitum  contra  hostes 
procedit,  et  circiter  mille  passus  a  loco  in  quo  Galli  consederant, 
castris*  idoneum  locum  deligit.  Sedecim  cohortes  in  armis  esse^ 
jussit,  octo  reliquae  castra  communiunt. 

— (Adapted  from  CcEsar,  B.  G.,  VI. y  7,  and  I.,  ^9.) 


N 


IV. 

(This  exercise  may  he  introduced  after  Lesson  XLVI.) 

Hqra  circiter  diei  quarta  cum  primis  navibus  Britanniam  attigit, 
atque  ibi  in  omnibus  coUibus  eXpositas  hostium  eopias  armatas 
conspexit.  Erat^  ob  has^  causas  Mniina  difficultas,  quod  naves 
propter  magnitudinem  nisi^  in  alto  constitui  non  poterant, 
militibus  autem,^  magno  et  gravi  onere  armorum  oppressis,  ordines 
in  fluctibus  servandi  erant ;  hostes  vero^*^  ab  latere  aperto  tela 
conjiciebant.  Nostri,  simul  atque  in  arido  constiterunt,  in  hostes 
impetum  fecerunt,  atque  eos  in  fugam  dederunt.^^  Hostes 
proelio^-  superati,  simul  atque  se  ex  fuga  receperunt,  statim  ad 
Caesareni  legatos  de  pace  miserunt. 

—(Adapted  from  Ccesar,  B.  G.,  IV.,  23-27.) 

1.  =To  attack.  2.  =  Him.  3.  =When.  4.  Translate  the  dative  by  for.  5.  In 
armis  esse  =  to  remain  under  arms.  6.  =  There  was.  7.  =  These  (or  the  following). 
8.  Nisi  ....  constitui  non  poterant  =  could  be  stationed  only.  9.  =  While.  10. 
=  Moreover.    11.  =  Put,  and  translate  in  by  to.    12.  =  In  battle. 
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(Tlils  exercise  may  he  introduced  after  Lesson  LIU.) 

His  rebus  gestls,  Labieno  in  continent!  cum  tribus  legionibus 
et  equitum  millibus  duobus  relicto,  ipse  cum  qulnque  legionibus 
et  eodem  numero  equitum,  quem  in  continent!  reliquerat,  solis 
occasu  naves  solvit.  Omnes  naves  ad  Britanniam  accesserunt 
circiter  meridiem,  neque  in  e5  loco  hostis  est  visus,  sed  ut^  postea 
Caesar  ex  captlvis  cognovit,  magnae  copiae,  quae  convenerant, 
multitfidine  navium  perterritae  a  lltore  discesserant  ac  se  in- 
superiora  loca  abdiderant.  Caesar,  exposito  exercitii  et  loco  cas- 
trls"^  idoneo  capto,  cohortibus  decem  ad*  mare  relictis  et  equitibus 
trecentis,  tertia  vigilia  ad  hostes  contendit.  Millia  passuum  cir- 
citer duodecim  progressus,  hostium  copias  conspicatus  est. 

— {Adapted  from  Ccesar,  B.  G.,  F.,  8,  9.) 


VI. 


(This  exercise  may  he  introduced  after  Lesson  LVII.) 

Caesar  Avarici^  complures  dies  commoratus,  summamque  ibi 
copiam  frumenti  et  reliqui  commeatiis  nanctus,  exercitum  ex** 
labore  atque  inopia  reficit.  Jam  prope  hieme  cdnfecta,  legati  ad 
eum  Aedudrum  veniunt,  qui  haec  locuti  sunt:  duo  magistratum 
gerere,  et  utrumque"  edrum  se  legibus  creatmn  esse  dicere; 
horum  esse  alterum  Convictolitavem,  florentem  et  illustrem  adu- 
lescentum,  alterum  Cotum,  antiquissima  familia  niitum,**  atque 
ipsum  hominem  summae  potentiae  et  magnae  cognationis ;  civita- 
tem  esse  omnem  in  armis;  divlsum^  senatum,  divlsum  populum. 
Caesar,  etsi  a  bello  discedere  detrimentosum  esse  existimabat, 
tamen  ipse  in  Aeduos  proficisci  statuit,  senatumque  omnem  ad 
se  evocavit. 

—{Adapted  fram  Ckesar,  B.  G.,  VII.,  S2,  33.) 

1.  =A8.  2.  =  In.  3.  Translate  dative  by /or.  4.  =  Bit  or  at.  5.  =  At  Ara:i- 
cum.  6.  =  J/f?r  or  (literally) /VoHj.  7.  =  Each  {que  is  part  of  the  word,  and  does 
not  mean  and).  8.  A'rtfi/s  with  the  ablative  =  6<>rn  of,  descended  from.  9.  i.e., 
divisum  estte. 
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VII. 

{This  exercise  may  he  introduced  after  Lesson  LXII.) 

Caesar  cum  in  Britanniam  proficisci  constituisset,  magno  sibi 
fore  USUI  arbitrabatur  si^  reperire  posset  quanta  asset  insulae 
magnitiido,  et  quae  aut  quantae  nationes  incolerent,  et  quern  usum 
belli  haberent.  Itaque  vocatis  ad  se  undique  mercatoribus,  cum 
haec  omnia  fere  eis  essent  incognita,  Volusenum  praemittit  et 
jubet  eum,  exploratis  omnibus  rebus,  ad  se  quam  primum^  revertl. 
Navibus  interim  circiter  octoginta  coactis,  ipse  tertia  fere  vigilia 
leni  vento^  solvit.  Cum  naves  approplnquarent  Britanniae  tanta 
tempestas  subito  coorta  est,  ut  nulla  earum  cursum  tenere  posset, 
sed  permultae  ad  inferiorem  partem  insulae  dejicerentur.  Eadem 
nocte  accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena,  ut*  nonnullae  naves,  ancoris 
jactis,  aestu  complerentur. 

—{Adapted  from  Ccesar,  B.  G.,  IF.,  20-29.) 


YIII. 

{This  exercise  matj  he  introduced  after  Lesson  LXIX.) 

Caesar,  his  rebus  administratis,  ad  cohortandos  milites  decu- 
currit  et  ad  legionem  decimam  devenit.  Milites  cohortatus  ut 
suae^  prLstinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent,  hostiumque  impetum 
fortiter  sustinerent,  proelii  committendi*'  signum  dedit,  atque  in 
alteram  partem^  item  cohortandi  causa  profectus  est.  Temporis 
tanta  fuit  exiguitas,  hostiumque  tam  paratus  ad  dimicandum  ani- 
mus, ut  etiam  ad  galeas  induendastempus  defuerit.^  Quae^  prima 
quisque^^  signa  conspexit,  ad^Miaec  constitit,^^  ne  in  quaerendis 
suiSj^^ptignandi^  tempus  dimitteret. 

— {Adapted  from  Ccesar,  B.  G.,  II.,  21.) 

1.  =//.  2  =  As  soon  as  possible.  3.  Translate  the  ablative  bj'  with.  4.  =So 
that.  5.  =  Their.  6.  Translate  the  genitive  by  for.  7.  =  Side.  8.  From  desum; 
translate  by  the  English  past  tense.  9.  =  Whatever ;  with  signa.  10,  ==  Each. 
11.  —By.    12.  Yrovci  consisto.    13.  —  Eis  comrades. 
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REVIEW   EXERCISES   ON    THE 

ACCIDENCE.^ 


I.  Decline  the  folloxoing  combinations  of  a  noun  with  an  adjective  in 

agreement : 

Duplex  fossa,  commune  consilium,  reliqua  cohors,  alia  res,  regie 
finitima,  omnis  pars,  longius  iter,  incredibilis  virtus  (s.),^  major 
pars,  manus  dextra,  tota  acies  (s.),  omnis  annus,  Belgae  soli  0^.)/" 
injuria  vetus,  tilla  navis,  pugna  superior,  navis  longa,  exercitus 
noster,  vir  fortis,  res  familiaris,  idoneus  locus,  omnis  eopia,  utra 
pars,  ager  ferax,  locus  superior,  reliqui  Belgae  (p.),  acies  triplex 
(s.),  vetus  navis,  tota  provincia,  omne  genus,  proelium  equestre, 
continens  impetus,  primus  ordo,  complures  anni  (p-),  caput  solum, 
homo  nobilis,  omnia  arma  {]).),  nilUus  ager,  omnis  equitatus  (s.), 
unum  proelium,  castra  majora  {}).),  nullus  connnunis  magistratus, 
priuuim  agmen,  altera  pars,  equitatus  noster  (s.),  omnis  ordo,  silva 
continens,  proxima  nox,  par  bellum,  tota  civitas,  castra  navalia 
{p.)j  latus  apertum,  omne  tempus,  altius  vallum,  res  opportuna, 
commune  perlculum,  silva  densior,  alia  pars,  humilior  navis, 
eques  Romanus,  reliqua  legio,  iinum  latus,  ni'illus  hostis,  legio- 
narius  miles,  signum  mllitare,  communis  saliis  (s.),  locus  declivis, 
commune  periculum,  major  copia,  aliud  tempus,  pedestre  iter, 
ingens  magnitildo  (s.),  continui  complures  dies  (p.),  magnum  iter, 
omnis  spes  (s.),  ullus  dies,  copiae  pedestres  (j).),  superior  dies, 
miles  integer  ac  recens,  summa  spes  (s.). 

II.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  following  adjectives, 

in  the  same  ca^e,  gender  and  number  as  th?  fonn  given  : 

Facillimo,  acrem,  altissimae,  breviorum,  mfijoribus,  optimarum, 

1.  These  exercises  are  inteiirted  to  be  suggestive  merely,  for  which  reason  the 
examples  given  to  illustrate  many  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  drill  are  few  in 
number,  the  teacher  being  left  to  add,  as  he  easily  can,  further  examples  of  th'j 
same  nature. 

2.  The  letters  (x)  and  (p)  mean  that  the  combined  phrase  is  to  be  declined  in  the 
singular  or  plural  only,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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fortis,  crebrls,  veteris,  multos,  ditissimi,  humiliorl,  prima,  difficilia, 
densissima,  superiore,  gravium,  proximum,  celerrimas,  magnae, 
ferocissimam,  potentes,  pleno,  antlquam,  parvum. 

III.  Change  the  following  adjectives  to   agree  ivith  the  nouns  in 

parentheses : 

Omnis  (rerum),  complures  (annorum),  paucus  (diebus),  magnus 
(copias),  plus  (loca),  ingens  (magnitudine),  omnis  (nobilitatis), 
omnis  (annos),  novus  (rerum),  magnus  (auctoritatis),  plurimus 
vetusque  (naves),  noster  (mari),  reliquus  (ordines),  maximus  (mul- 
titudinl),  finitimus  (partem),  iniquior  (locum),  dexter  (comu), 
alter  (castra),  summus  (duce),  omnis  (hibemis),  singularis  (studio). 

IV.  Give  the  Latin  numerals  for  the  folloiving  numbers^  in  agree- 

ment with  the  nouns  in  parentheses : 

3  (horas),  200  (obsidibus),  2  (legionibus),  3rd  (die),  3  (dierum), 
20  (vicos),  1000  (equites),  1000  (equitibus),  1500  (Belgas),  1  (proe- 
lio),  1  (cohortis),  10th  (legionem),  10  (legionum),  1st  (acie),  12 
(annos),  1st  (impetu),  4th  (nocte),  3  (millia),  2  (millibus),  13th 
(legio),  4th  (diem),  1892nd  (anno). 

V.  Decline  the  following  combinations  of  a  pronoun  and  noun  in 

agreetnent : 

Nostra  castra,  utrumque  latus,  ilia  pars,  hoc  proelium,  utraque 
castra,  quidam  miles,  hie  locus,  is  collis,  hoc  ipsum  flumen,  quod- 
(j[ue  tempus  (s.),  idem  illud  consilium,  qui  dies,  qua  legio,  meus 
filius,  haec  civitas,  eadem  res. 

VI.  Write  those  forms  of  hie,  is,  suus,  iUe,  qui,  idem,  ivhich  will 

agree  unth  the  following  words : 

Legion e,  consilium,  loca,  locum,  rem,  militum,  cohorti,  diebus, 
annoS;  die. 

VII.   Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  following  adverbs : 

Audacius,  saepissime,  multum,  minus,  maxime,  fortiter,  acrius, 
melius,  mature,  facile,  liberrime,  diu,  satis. 
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YIII.  Circumvenio,    surround;   coUoco,   station;  do,   gue;   inter- 
ficio,  kill ;  j  ubeo,  order ;  mitto,  send ;  accipio,  receive ;  re- 
linquo,  leave;  venio,  come;  video,  see, 
Conor,  attempt ;  experior,  try ;  poUiceor,  promise  ;  proficiscor, 
set  out ;  progredior,  advance. 

1.  Write  out  the  princijxd  parts  of  tJiese  verbs. 

2.  Under  each  of  the  principal  parts  (a)  of  mitto,  (6)  of  conor, 

tm^ite  out  the  names  of  the  moods  and  tenses  which  are  formed 
from  it. 

3.  Name  and  write  out  in  fidl  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  ivhose 

first  person  singular  means : 
I  shall  send,  I  have  given,  I  am  coming,  I  had  left,  I  shall 

order,  I  receive,  I  was  coming,  I  shall  have  seen,  I  station, 

I  saw. 
I  was  ordered,  I  shall  be  sent,  I  have  been  left,  I  used  to  be 

sent,  I  am  ordered,  I  had  been  ordered. 
I  had  promised,   I  shall  attempt,  I  advance,  I  advanced,  I 

shall  set  out,  I  have  tried. 

4.  Translate  the  folloiving  forms : 

Circumventi  erant,  interficit,  accipietur,  veneramus,  dabunt, 
mitteris,  videris,  coUocantur,  jussae  estis,  relinquar, 

PoUicebantur,  progredimur,  conatus  est,  experiemini,  pro- 
ficiscitur. 

5.  Translate  the  folloiving  forms : 

NV'e  shall  leave,  they  will  station,  he  had  sent,  they  come, 
they  were  killed,  you  shall  have  seen,  we  were  giving,  it 
has  been  received,  you  are  being  surrounded,  I  shall  order. 

We  shall  attempt,  he  tried,  she  had  promised,  I  was  setting 
out,  they  advance. 

6.  Tra  nslate  the  following : 

Cum  vidisset,  ne  interficeremur,  cum  coUocarent,  ut  veniret, 
ne  accipiatur,  quod  reliquerit,  quis  interfectus  esset,  cum 
jubeat,  ne  detur. 

Cum  proficisceretur,  ne  conantur,  (piod  poUicitus  sis,  ut  ex- 
periamur,  cum  progressl  essent. 

7.  Write  out  (a)  the  third  singular  imperfect  subjunctive  pussivef 
tlic  third  plural  present  subjunctive  active,  and  the  Jirst  plund  plU' 
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perfect  subjunctive  active  and  passive,  of  mitto,  circumvenio,  do, 
video  and  interficio  ;  and  (b)  the  third  singular  present  and  pluper- 
fect sid)junctive  and  the  third  plural  imperfect  subjunctive  of  conor, 
experior,  polliceor,  proficiscor  and  progredior. 

8.  Write  out  and  name  all  the  infinitives,  active  and  passive^  of 
relinquo,  accipio,  coUoco,  video,  circumvenio. 

9.  Translate: 

(Dicit  eos)  mittere,  reliquisse,  interfectos  esse,  collocari,  ven- 
tures esse,  profecturos  esse,  progredi,  conatos  esse. 

(Dixit  eos)  venire,  dedisse,  circumventos  esse,  mitti,  accep- 
ttiros  esse,  conattiros  esse,  conari,  pollicitos  esse. 

(Jussus  est)  venire,  interfici,  proficisci. 

10.  Write  out  and  name  all  the  participles,  a/^tive  and  passive,  of 
jubeo,   interficio,   colloco,   mitto,   circumvenio,  conor,   progredior, 
experior,  polliceor,  proficiscor. 

11.  Write  out  the  participles  meaning  while  coming,  after  ad- 
vancing, after  being  surrounded,  while  attempting,  in  agreement 
ivith  the  folloiving  words :  mllitibus,  Caesarem,  legione,  legionis, 
equitum,  exercitul. 

12.  Write  out  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  of  do,  venio,  progredior, 
video  and  relinquo  ;  and  all  cases  of  the  gerund  of  proficiscor. 

13.  Write  out  the  following  parts : 

Third  singidar  pluperfect  subjunctive  active  o/do,  mitto. 

Second  plural  present  srd>junctive  active  of  venio,  colloco. 

Third  plural  imperfect  indicative  passive  of  interficio,  re- 
linquo. 

First  plural  future  indicative  active  of  do,  venio,  video 

Perfect  infinitive  active  o/ video,  venio,  interficio. 

Present  infinitive  passive  of  accipio,  do,  mitto. 

Future  participle  active  feminine  plural  accusative  of  vid-^io, 
relinquo. 

Gerundive  ablative  singular  neuter  o/ accipio,  do,  jubeo. 

14.  Name  fully  the  folloioing  forms : 

Videremur,  accipietis,  rellquit,   interficiendos,  conati  sunt, 
proficisci,  progressi,  interfecl,  jubentem,  data  essent,  det, 
videris. 
S 
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15.  Write  the  correspondimj  active  or  passive  form  {as  the  case 

may  he)  of  the  following : 
Interfecit,  relinquam,  reliquisset,  datum  est,  videtur,  accipi- 
eris,  accipere,  datum  esse. 

16.  Write  the  corresponding  form,  in  the  indicative  or  siihjunctive 

(as  the  case  may  he)  of  the  folloxrAng : 
Dabat,    misisset,    venerunt,    circumveniatur,    relicti   essent, 
jusseram,  jubeo,  interficitur, 

17.  Translate :  He  promises  to  come,  he  was  ordered  to  come, 
he  was  asked  to  come,  so  terrified  as  to  come,  it  is  difficult  to 
come,  he  did  this  in  order  to  come  ;  they  said  that  he  had  come, 
so  important  that  he  had  come,  he  did  this  that  he  might  come  ; 
they  attack  the  soldiers  who  are  coming,  he  learns  who  are  coming, 
they  attack  those  who  are  coming,  he  learns  that  they  are  attack- 
ing the  soldiers  who  are  coming. 

IX, — 1.  Write  out  the  principal  parts  of  sum,  possum,  fero,  eo, 
volo,  nolo,  malo,  fio. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indicative  and  sid)junctive  of  these 

verhs. 

3.  Write  out  the  follouying  parts : 

First  singular  imperfect  and  future  indicative  of  sum,  possum, 
eo. 

Third  singular  imperfect  subjunctive  of  sum,  possum,  fero,  eo, 
volo,  fio. 

Present  participle,  nominative  and  genitive  singidar,  of  pos- 
sum, absum,  eo. 

Present  imperative  of  fero,  eo,  nolo. 

Genitive  of  gerund  of  fero,  eo. 

•*.  Write  out  the  principal  parts  of  the  compounds  of  fero  with  in, 
ex,  ab,  ad,  dis,  sub,  con,  ob  ;  of  eo  ivith  pro  and  re  ;  and 
o/sum  imth  ab  and  pro. 


PART    II. 

RULES   OF   SYNTAX  AND   EXERCISES  IN 
PROSE  COMPOSITION. 


EXERCISE   I. 

(a)  Order  of  Words. ^ 

1.  The  best  way  to  become  familiar  with  the  order  of 
words  in  Latin  is  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  writings  of 
some  good  Latin  prose  author,  such  as  Cassar.  The  following 
general  remarks,  however,  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
young  student : 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  subject,  followed  by  its  attributes,  comes 
first  in  the  sentence ;  the  verb  comes  last,  preceded  by  the 
words  that  modify  or  depend  upon  it;  as,  All  these  differ frma 
one  another  in  language,  customs  and  laics:  HI  onines  lingua, 
institutis,  legibus  inter  se  differunt. 

3.  The  usual  order  of  words  is  often  changed,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  or  of  euphony  ;  as,  Among  the  Helvetii  by  far  the  noblest- 
born  and  richest  was  Orgetorix :  Apud  Helvetios  longe  ndbilis- 

1.  It  niaj'  be  stated  generallj'  that  the  order  of  words  in  Latin  corresponds  to  the 
order  of  the  notions  or  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  writer  mentions  in  natural  succes- 
sion, as  they  would  appear  to  him,  the  persons,  objects,  conditions,  circumstances, 
tic,  connected  with  the  actual  event.  Take,  for  example,  the  sentence,  Rex  illo  anno 
agrum  ferro  et  igni  vastavit :  The  king— in  that  year —  the  land — icith  fire  and  incord 
—  laid  watite.  Here  we  have  before  our  mind's  eye  the  actor,  the  time,  the  object,  the 
iTistruments,  and  finally,  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  picture,  we  are  told  what  was 
done.  How  much  more  vivid,  dramatic  and  natural  is  this  than  the  impatient, 
business-like  order  of  the  English  sentence,  The  king  laid  ivaste  the  land  in  that  year 
with  fire  and  sword.  An  Englishman  seems  eager  to  know  at  once  what  the  subject 
did,  and  then  the  setting  of  time,  jilace  and  other  attendant  circmnstances  ma^"  be 
described — if  he  has  leisure  to  listen. 

The  order  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence  may  be  likened  to  the  sequence  of  events 
in  a  play  or  a  novel,  in  which  we  have  all  the  actors  and  the  accessories  of  time  and 
plac«  before  us,  when  in  the  last  act  or  chapter  comes  the  catastrophe  or  denouement ; 
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siinus  et  ditissiinus  fuit  Orgetorix.  Other  route  had  they  none : 
Allud  iter  habebant  nullam.  They  point  out  that  there  is  but 
one  hope  of  safety :  Unam  esse  spem  salutis  doeent. 

4.  The  link  verb  esse  should  not  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  its  usual  position  being  before  its  predicate  word  ;  as,  Gaul 
as  a  whole  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  tres.  Amoiig  them  this  pnnishment  is  very  severe:  Haec 
poena  apud  eos  est  gravissinia.  One  side  is  opposite  Ganl :  Ununi 
latus  est  contra  Galliaui.  The  nature  of  the  place  teas  as  folloics: 
Loci  natura  erat  haec. 

5.  In  an  inflected  language  such  as  the  Latin,  the  order  of  the 
words  may  be  varied  (for  emphasis  or  euphony)  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  without  any  sacrifice  of  clearness  ;  whereas  in 
English,  such  a  variation  would  pretty  certainly  lead  to  ambiguity, 
if,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  were  not  entirely  changed. 
Compare,  for  example  : 

(1)  Consul  interfecit  regeni, 

(2)  Regem  interfecit  consul, 

(3)  Consul  regeni  interfecit, 

(4)  Regeiii  consul  interfecit, 

with 

(1)  The  consul  slew  the  king, 

(2)  The  king  slew  the  consul, 

(3)  The  consul  the  king  slew, 

(4)  The  king  the  consul  slew. 

6.  Li^iiit,  enim,  vero^autem,  quidem  and  qvorju^  never  come  first 
in  a  sentence.  Itaqne  usQally  has  first  place,  and  the  word  or 
phrase  emphasized  hy  ne  .  .  .  .  qiddcm  is  enclosed  by  them  ;  as, 
J,  said  he,  have  returned  home:  Domum,  inquit,  redil.  You  aho 
ivere  there:  Tu  quoque  aderas.  Not  even  the  wounded  are  spared: 
Ne  saucils  quideni  parcitur. 

while  following  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  En<rlish  is  somewhat  like  reading'  the 
last  chapter  of  a  novel  immediately  after  the  first,  and  then  going  back  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  framework  of  the  story  and  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
up  to  the  climax. 

Each  language,  however,  follows  the  order  best  adapted  to  its  character  and  genius, 
and  the  above  statement  of  the  arrangement  of  words  that  usually  obtains  in  the 
respective  totigues,  is  not  meant  to  be  considered  as  an  invariable  riile,  but  only  as  a 
general  tendency,  for  in  both  languages  the  position  of  a  word,  phrase  or  clause 
depends  mainly  on  its  relative  importance  in  the  thought,  and,  to  some  extent,  may 
be  varied  accordingly.  The  same  principle  of  order  holds  in  long  sentences,  producing 
the  periodic  structure  which  prevails  extensively  in  Latin,  in  which  the  subjeci^, 
objects  and  adverbial  adjimcts  are  frequently  represented  by  subordinate  clauses. 

A  good  example  of  the  Latin  period  is  found  in  Cjesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  Book  II., 
cb.  XXV. 
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7.  The  particles  ve,  ne  (interrogative),  que  are  enclitics,  and  are 
always  appended  to  some  word.  In  like  manner,  the  preposition 
emit  is  written  after  and  appended  to  me,  te,  nobis,  vobls,  s~, 
qiw,  qua  and  quibus.  Examples  : — One  or  two  were  present:  tjnus 
alterve  aderat.  Will  you  lorite  ?  Scribesne  ?  Tlie  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome  have  made  this  decree :  Senatus  populusque  Roma- 
nus  hoc  decrevit.  I  cannot  save  myself  along  with  you:  Me  una 
vobiscum  servare  non  possum.  He  carries  all  his  possessions  with 
him:  Omnia  sua  secum  portat. 

8.  The  more  unusual  the  position  for  any  word  in  a  sentence  the 
more  emphatic  is  it  for  that  word.  Accordingly  the  subject  will 
have  most  emphasis  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  verb  when  placed  at  the  beginning  ;  as.  It  icas  Csesar  tvho 
conquered  the  Gauls :  Gallos  vicit  Caesar.  Ccesar  sailed  to  Greece : 
Navigavit  Caesar  in  Graeciam.  It  tvas  avarice  that  instigated, 
them:  Impellit  eos  avaritia. 

N.B, — The  order  of  words  is  often  (especially  in  narrative)  de- 
termined by  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  For  example,  in  Caesar  we  find  that 
generally  the  first  words  of  a  sentence  form  a  connecting  link 
between  what  follows  and  what  goes  before,  by  beginning  the  new 
sentence  with  something  known  to  us  from  the  preceding  one  ;  as. 
He  makes  haste  to  lead  his  army  across  the  river  Axona.  Upon  that 
river  there  was  a  bindge:  Flumen  Axonam  exercitum  tradticere 
mattiravit.      In  eo  fluinine  pons  erat.^ 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  relative  (pronoun  or 
adjective)  is  regularly  the  first  word  in  the  clause  or  sentence, 
often  even  preceding  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  though  neces- 
sarily coming  after  them  in  the  English  translation  ;  as.  When 
Ccesar  learned  this,  he  set  out:  Quod  ubi  Caesar  resciit,  profectus 
est.  He  teas  informed  of  these  matters:  Quibus  de  rebus-oertior 
factus  est.  J 

(b)  Concords. 

9.  The  following  concords,  or  general  forms  of  agreement, 
should  be  noticed  and  borne  in  mind  : 

(a)  A  noun,  or  pronoun,  in  apposition  with  another  substantive, 
agrees  with  that  substantive  in  case.  If  the  appositive  has  a 
different  form  for  a  different  gender,  it  agrees  also  in  gender ;  as, 

1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  same  in  English,  the 
introductory  words  of  the  second  sentence  forming,  as  it  were,  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  minds  of  the  hearer  and  the  speaker  meet,  a  sort  of  mental  stepping-stone 
leading  out  from  the  known  present  of  the  one  sentence  to  the  unknown  future  of 
the  other. 
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JTe  persuades  Dxmnorix,  the  Aeduan,  the  hrother  of  Diritiacus: 
Dumriorigl  Aecluo  friitri  DivitiacI  persiiadet.  Experience^  the 
best  of  masters,  has  taught  us:  Usus  magister  (jptiinus  nos  erudivit. 
Fhilosophy^  the  best  of  teachers^  will  instruct  you:  Philosophia 
inag-istra  optima  vos  erudiet. 

{b)  A  predicate  noun,  or  pronoun,  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case, 
and  usually  in  gender,  if  capable  of  distinguishing  gender ;  as,  He 
had  been  called  friend  by  the  senate:  Is  a  senatu  amicus  appellatus 
erat.  We  are  alloived  to  be  freemen:  Nobis  esse  liberis  licet. 
Philosophy  is  the  guide  of  life:  Philosophia  inagistra  vitiie  est. 
Athens  was  victorious:  Athenae  erant  victrices, 

(c)  An  adjective,  whether  attributive,  appositive  or  predicative, 
agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number  and  case.  This  rule 
applies  to  possessive  and  demonstrative  pronominal  adjectives. 

\  (1)  An  attributive  adjective,  qualifying  two  or  more  substantives 

of  different  genders,  agrees  with  the  one  nearest  it,  or  is  repeated 
with  each;  as.  Many  boys  and  iromen  ncere  ou  the  wall:  Puerl 
inultl  uuilieresque  erant  in  nulro.  Pueri  mulieresque  inultae 
erant  in  muro.     Multi  pueri,  inultac  mulieres  erant  in  mtiro. 

(2)  A  predicate  adjective,  or  participle,  qualifying  two  or  more 
nouns  representing  persons,  is  masculine  and  plural,  or  it  may  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  noun  nearest  it ;  as.  The  boys  ami  women 
ivere  seen  on  the  wall:  Pueri  mulieresque  in  muro  visi  {or  visae) 
sunt.  My  brother  andj  your  sisters  liave  set  out:  Mens  frater  et 
tuae  sorores  sunt  profecti  {or  profectae).  Mens  frater  profeetus 
est  et  tuae  sorores. 

(3)  A  predicate  adjective,  or  participle,  qualifying  two  or  more 
nouns  representing  things,  is  put  in  the  neuter  plural,  or  it  may 
agree  with  the  noun  nearest  it;  as,  TJie  city  and  temple  were  taken: 
Urbs  templumque  capta  sunt.  The  task  of  {cotistructing)  the  irinter 
camp  and  the  fortifications  had  been  completed :  Opus  hibernorum 
munitionesque  erant  perfectae. 

{d)  A  pronoun  (relative  or  other)  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number  and  person. 

When  the  relative  has  several  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rule 
for  the  adjective.  Occasionally  we  find  the  relative  agreeing,  not 
with  its  antecedent,  but  with  some  word  in  the  predicate,  especially 
after  the  verb  esse ;  as,  He  pushed  forward  to  seize  Vesontio,  which  is 
the  largest  town  of  the  Sequani :  Ad  occupandum  Vesontionem  quod 
est  oppiduni  maximum  StHpiandrum  contendit. 

(e)  A  finite  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  (which  is  in  the  nomina- 
tive case)  in  number  and  person. 

If  the  verb  has  two  or  more  subjects,  it  may  be  plural,  agreeing 
with  all,  or  it  may  agree  with  the  one  nearest  it,  being  understood 
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with  the  others;   as,  Cctsar  and  Lahienus  were  in  Gaul:   In  Gallia 
erat  Caesar  et  Labienus.     Caesar  et  Labienus  erant  in  Gallia. 

The  verb  is  also  singular  if  the  subjects  form  but  one  notion; 
as,  Tlie  order  (oal  arrcuujement  of  the  column  icas  different:  Ratio 
ordoque  agminis  aliter  se  habebat.  A  loud  din  and  shouting  (  =  a 
■noise  of  shouting)  arose:  Clamor  freniitusque  oriebatur. 

N.B. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  unemphatic  introductory 
word  tliere^  and  also  for  it,  when  used  as  an  impersonal  or  repre- 
sentative subject,  Latin  has  no  equivalent  words  ;  as.  There  is  no 
one  without  some  hope :  Nemo  est  sine  aliqua  spe.  It  is  2)l€(isant 
to  he  praised:    Laudari  est  jiicundum.     It  is  raining :  Pluit. 

^  '  •^  10.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more  subjects  of  different  persons,  the 
verb  is  plural,  and  the  second  person  is  preferred  to  the  third,  and 
the  first  to  both  second  and  third  ;    as.    You  and  I  {  =  we)  have 

'.'■  spoken  :  Ego  et  tu  diximus.  He  and  I  (=tfe)  have  spoken:  Ego 
et  ille  diximus.      Yon  and   he   (  =  you)  have  spoken:    Tu  et  ille 

-  dixistis.       You  and  lie  and  I  {  =  ive)  have  spoken:   Ego  et  tu  et 

^ille  diximus. 

^         Observe  the  order  of  the  pronouns  in  the  Latin  sentences. 

11.  By  a  sense  construction  {sy7iesis,  constructid  ad  sensum)  a 
plural  verb,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  is  often  found  with  a  singular 
substantive,  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  meaning,  but  not  in  form ; 
as.  The  multitude  depart:  Multitude  abeunt.  Some  of  them  are 
ready:  Pars  eorum  parati  sunt.  lie  sends  forward  the  cavalry  to 
see  in  what  direction  the  enemy  are  pmrsuing  their  march:  Equita- 
tum  praemittit  qui  videant  quas  in  partes  hostes  iter  faciant. 

(c)  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive — The  Complementary 

Infinitive. 

12.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language  is  the  infinitive  with  its  so-called  subject  accusative, 
after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  believing,  knowing,  feeling, 
declaring,  and  such  like  {verba  sentiendi  et  decldrandl),  where 
in  Enghsh  we  find  a  noun  clause  introduced  by  the  conjunc- 
tion that;  as, 

He  says  that  the  Gauls  are  exceedingly  brave:  Dicit  Gallos  esse 
fortissimos.  Ccesar  perceived  that  Dumnorix  was  meant:  Caesar 
Dumnorigem  designari  sentiebat. 

The  conjunction  that  is  frequently  omitted  in  English,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  esse  of  the  compound  forms  of  the  Latin  infinitive ; 
as,  He  says  he  will  not  come:   Negat  se  venturum. 
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13.  Verbs  signifying  to  hope^  to  'promise,  to  undertake,  to 
threaten,  to  swear  (sjjerdre,  pollicerl,  p>romittere,  reci/jere,  mi- 
ndrl,  minitdri,  jurdre),  usually  take  the  future  infinitive  with 
subject  accusative  expressed,  while  in  English  we  use  the 
present  infinitive  without  a  subject ;  as, 

He  promised  to  come:  PoUicitus  est  se  venturum  (esse).  They 
swore  to  adopt  no  measures  against  the  Sequuni:  Jui'averunt  nihil 
se  contra  Sequanos  consilii  inituros. 

Sperdre  is  also  found  with  a  present  infinitive,  but  regularly  so 
only  with  j^osse ;  as  They  hope  to  be  able  to  become  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Gaul :  Totlus  Galliae  sese  potlri  posse  sperant.  They  do 
not  hope  that  our  armies  can  be  entrapped:  Non  sperant  nostros 
exercitus  cap!  posse. 

14.  When  verba  sentiendl  et  decldrandi  are  found  in  the 
passive,  the  personal  construction  is  used  in  Latin,  except  in 
the  compound  tenses ;  as, 

It  is  said  that  Ccesar  was  consid:  Caesar  fuisse  consul  dicitar, 
not  Caesarem  fuisse  consaleni  dicitur.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Gauls  occupy  one  part:  Unam  partem  Gallos  obtinere  dictum 
est. 

15.  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  a  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  standing  for  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
the  principal  verb,  .<?§  must  be  used  ;  but,  if  it  denotes  a 
different  person,  use  the  proper  form  of  is  or  ille;  as, 

He  says  that  he  (  =  the  person  denoted  by  the  subject  of  says) 
will  come:  Dicit  se  venttlrum  esse.  He  says  that  he  (  =  some  other 
person)  v:ill  go:  Dicit  eum  {or  iiluiu)  iturum  esse. 

16.  Consider  carefully  the  following  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
different  infinitives : 

(a)  When  the  time  denoted  by  the  two  verbs  is  the  same,  use 
the  present  infinitive ;  as, 

(1)  He  says  that  Ccesar  is  a  brave  soldier:  Caesarem  esse  fortem 
mihtem  dicit. 

(2)  He  said  that  Ccesarivas  a  brave  soldier:  Caesarem  esse  fortem 
mllitem  dixit. 

(3)  He  will  say  that  Ccesar  is  a  brave  soldier:  Caesarem  esse 
fortem  mllitem  dicet. 
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(h)  If  the  time  denoted  by  the  infinitive  is  prior  to  that  denoted 
by  the  principal  verb,  use  the  perfect  infinitive ;  as, 

(1)  He  sai/s  that  Cceso.r  was  (or  has  been)  consul:  Caesarem  fuisse 
consulem  dicit. 

(2)  He  said  that  CcBsar  Jiad  been  consul:  Caesarem  fuisse  con- 
sulem dixit. 

(3)  He  will  say  that  Ccesar  has  been  consul:  Caesarem  fuisse 
consulem  dicet. 

(c)  If  the  time  denoted  by  the  infinitive  is  subsequent  to  that 
denoted  by  the  principal  verb,  the  future  infinitive  is  to  be  used ; 
as, 

(1)  He  says  the  leader  will  come:  Ducem  venturum  dieit. 

(2)  He  said  the  leader  would  come:  Ducem  venturum  dixit. 

(3)  He  will  say  that  the  leader  will  come:  Ducem  venturum 
dIcet, 

{d)  Would  have  is  expressed  by  the  future  participle  and  fuisse  ; 
as,  He  said  he  tcould  have  come :  Dixit  se  venturum  fuisse. 

These  rules  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — Let  the  pupil 
imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  the  original  speaker  and  discover 
the  tense  employed  in  what  was  actually  said  or  thought,  and  use 
the  corresponding  infinitive.  For  example,  in  the  sentence,  He 
said  the  boy  u'as  his  brother,  the  words  of  the  original  speaker 
would  be,  The  boy  is  my  brother;  hence,  in  Latin,  Dixit  puerum 
esse  suum  fratrem.  So,  in  the  sentence,  He  said  Ccesar  would 
conu,  his  exact  words  would  be,  Ccesar  will  come;  hence,  in  Latin, 
Caesarem  venturum  esse  dixit. 

17.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  verbal  function  should  be  per- 
formed, in  every  case,  by  a  single  word.  Any  phrase  or  combina- 
tion of  words  having  the  logical  value  of  some  particular  verb, 
may  have  the  construction  of  that  verb ;  as.  There  is  a  report 
{  —  they  say)  that  the  enemy  is  at  hand:  Fama  est  hostem  adesse. 
He  began  to  have  great  hopes  that  it  would  result  in  his  abandoning 
his  obstinate  position:  Mag^nam  in  spem  veniebat  (  =  sperabat) 
fore  uti  pertinacia  desisteret.  He  bound  the  citizens  by  an  oath 
{  =  made  them  sicear)  that  they  would  not  ask  aid  from  the  Romcm 
people:  Jurejurando  cives  obstrinxit  se  non  auxilium  a  populo 
Romano  impldraturos. 

Other  examples  of  such  phrases  are  :  rumor  est,  testis  est,  certior 
fieri,  certidrem  facere,  spem  habere,  rationem  habere,  rationem  con- 
fi<:ere^  conscius  esse;  as,  Ccesar  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain:  Caesar  certior  faetus  est 
hostes  sub  monte  consedisse.  / 


^ 
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18.  With  the  exception  of  inqnit,  and  credo,  used  ironically  (  =  1 
suppose),  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking  are  not  used  parenthetically 
as  in  English  ;  for  example,  "' The  enemy,"  he  answered^  ^^  are  close 
at  hand,"  is  in  Latin,  Respondit  hostes  adesse. 

n|  19.  Several  verbs,  as  in  English,  are  followed  by  a  comple- 
mentary infinitive  without  a  subject  intervening.  These  are 
called  modal  verbs,  and  are  chiefly  the  following  :  possum^  voloj 
nolo,  mdlo,  desinj,  coepi,  conor,  nequeo  ;  also,  cbnsuesco,  dehed, 
contendo,  duhito,  indtnro,  constitudy  decernO  3.nd  paro. 

Examples. — He  icishes  to  he  Cccsar's  friend:  Vult  esse  amicus 
Caesaris.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  home:  Domi  remanere 
lualuit.  He  prepares  to  complete  the  fortifications  that  were  begun: 
Munltiones  institutas  parat  perfloere.  He  hastens  to  set  out  for 
Britain:  In  Britanniam  proflcisci  eonteudit.  He  nuikes  haste  to 
leave  the  city:  3Iaturat  ab  urbe  profieisei. 

Polliceor  is  also  exceptionally  used  as  a  modal  verl) ;  as,  TJiey 
promise  to  give  hostages:  Obsides  dare  pollicentur. 

20.  When  the  infinitive,  after  a  modal  verb,  is  followed  by  a 
predicate  word,  this  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  principal  (i.e., 
the  modal)  verb;  as,  Caesar  determined  to  become  consul:  Caesar 
consul  fieri  constituit. 

21.  Coepi  is  used  with  an  active  or  deponent  infinitive,  but 
where  the  complementary  infinitive  is  passive,  coeptus  sum,  is  used  ; 
as,  Ccmar  began  to  advance  the  battering  ram:  Caesar  arietem 
agere  coepit.  The  battering  ram  began  to  be  advanced:  Aries 
agi  coeptus  est.  Javelins  began  to  be  hurled:  Tela  conjlcl 
coepta   sunt. 

J  22.  Some  of  these  verbs,  especially  void,  nolo  and  rnalo,  take  an 
infinitive  with  subject  accusative  if  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is 
difterent  from  that  of  the  principal  verb,  and  occasionally  (chiefly 
with  esse  or  a  passive  infinitive),  even  when  the  subjects  are  the 
same;  as,  He  ii-ishes  his  friends  to  grow  in  Jwnor :  Amicos  honore 
auctiores  vult  esse.  He  did  not  wish  that  place  to  be  imoccupied : 
Noluit  eum  locum  vacare.  He  icishcs  to  be  cmisid  himself:  Se 
consulem  esse  vult. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  with  simulo :  as,  Theij  imike  a 
pretence  of  returning  home:  Domum  reverti  se  simulant. 

23.  The  accusative  and  infinitive  is  also  found  after  the  verbs 
jubed,  veto,  pat  ior,  si  no,  'prohiheO,  and  some  others;  as,  He  orders 
the  lieutenant  to  storm  the  town  :  Legatum  oppidum  oppugrnare 
jubet.  He  Jtad  forbidden  the  soldiers  to  depart :  Milites  dlscedere 
vetuerat.     They  suffer  noicine  to  be  brought  in:  Nihil  vini  inferri 
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patiuntur,  TJieif  do  not  alloic  ivine  to  he  brought  to  them,  at  all: 
Vinum  ad  se  omnino  importari  non  sinant.  They  prevented  the 
Germans  from  crossing :  Germanos  transire  prohibebant. 

Exercise  1. 

1.  He  replied  that  Csesar  had  conquered  Gaul.  2.  He  thinks 
that  the  Roman  leader  will  easily  vanquish  the  Belgians.  3.  We, 
saw  that  the  nights  were  shorter  in  Britain  than  on  the  continent. 
4.  The  enemy  sent  ambassadors  to  Csesar,  and  promised  to  give 
hostages.  5.  Word  was  brought  to  Caesar  that  the  hill  was  held 
by  the  Roman  soldiers.  6.  To  these  envoys  Caesar  replied  that 
the  Gauls  had  been  conquered  by  the  Roman  army.  7.  The 
general  hears  that  the  enemy  ai'e  hurling  javelins  at  the  soldiers. 
8.  The  enemy,  he  answered,  had  been  hurling  javelins  at  Csesar's 
cavalry./  9.  He  learned  from  the  scouts  that  all  the  Belgians  had 
Hicamped  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  10.  It  is  said  that 
Cajsar  set  out  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  the  Helvetii  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Rhone.  11.  To  that  embassy  he  replied  that  he 
would  have  come  to  the  enemy's  camp.  12.  The  Helvetii  are 
accustomed  to  receive,  not  give,  hostages.  13.  Some  even  reported 
to  Csesar  that  the  soldiers  would  not  advance  (Literally,  hear  on  the 
standards).  14.  He  said  the  Aedui  wished  to  wage  war  with  the 
Germans,  and  to  be  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman  people. 
15.  The  troops  began  to  storm  the  town,  and  stones  began  to  be 
hurled  from  all  sides  against  the  wall. 


EXERCISE   II. 
Final  Clauses  (Clauses  of  Purpose). 

24.  In  Latin  prose  the  infinitive  is  never  used  in  a  final 
sense,  that  is,  to  denote  the  purpose  or  end  of  the  action.  In 
English  the  adverbial  or  gerundial  infinitive  (i.e.,  with  to)  is 
regularly  so  used. 

25.  The  commonest  mode  of  expressing  purpose  in  Latin  is 
by  ut  {uti)  with  the  subjunctive — in  negative  clauses,  ne — or 
by  the  relative  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  if  the  clause  of 
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purpose  is  closely  connected  with  some  one  substantive  in  the 
principal  clause.  The  qui  clause  is  especially  common  after 
mitto  and  ^yraemiUo. 

Examples. — He  sets  out  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy:  Proficis- 
citur  ut  castra  hostium  oppugnet.  He  waited  for  our  troops,  'in 
irrder  that  an  attack  miglit  he  made  iipon  the  enemy  from  all  sides: 
Ut  undique  in  hostes  impetus  fieret  nostros  exspecti,bat.  In  order 
that  they  may  not  {or  in  crrder  not  to)  he  surrounded  hy  the  enemy, 
they  vill  make  a  sally:  >'e  ab  hostibiis  circumveniantur  erup- 
tionem  facient.  Ccesar  tJiouifht  he  oxgJit  to  take  the  greatest  precav- 
tion  th((t  tJiis  might  oiot  happen:  Id  ne  aocideret  magnopere  sibi 
praecavendiim  Caesar  existimavit.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  seize  (liter- 
ally, who  were  to  seize)  the  city:  Mllites  missi  sunt  qui  urbem 
oocuparent.  He  sent  forward  the  cavalry  to  icithstand  (literally, 
irho  irere  to  u-ithstand)  the  cdtack  of  the  enemy:  Equitatum  qui 
sustineret  hostium  impetum  praemisit. 

26.  ^\Tien  the  clause  of  purpose  contains  an  adjective  or  adverb 
in  the  comparative  degree,  it  is  usually  introduced  by  qno  ( =  nt 
eo)  which  should  be  closely  followed  by  the  comparative  ;  as,  In 
order  that  men  may  grieve  the  tnore  deeply,  the  immmicd  gods  some- 
times  grant  them  a  longer  exemptio)i  from  punishment :  Quo 
gravius  homines  doleant,  di  immortales  lis  interdum  diutur- 
niorem  impunitatem  concedunt.  He  gave  orders  to  open  out  the 
ranks,  that  they  might  iise  their  swords  more  easily:  Manipulos 
laxare  jussit  quo  faeilius  gladiis  iiti  possent. 

27.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ?i(?  is  used  after  verbs  of 
urging,  wishing,  commanding,  advising,  asking,  striving,  etc. 
{Jiortor^  opto,  impero,  sudcleo,  persuaded,  rogo,  contendo,  etc.), 
where  the  notion  of  purpose  is  often  scarcely  discernible. 
Such  a  subordinate  clause  is  really  substantival,  and  forms  the 
object  of  the  principal  verb  (or  the  subject,  if  the  verb  is 
passive). 

Examples. — He  persuades  Casticns  to  seize  the  chief  jxnr^r  in  his 
stcde :  Persuadet  Castico  ut  regiuun  in  civitate  sua  occuparet. 
He  asked  me  not  to  do  this:  Me  rogavit  ne  hoc  facerein.  He 
iras  persuaded  to  cross  the  Bhine:  El  persnasnin  est  ut  Rhenum 
trausiret. 

N.B. — But  j)d)ed,  Conor  and  volo  regularly,  and  contendo  gener- 
ally, are  followed  by  a  complementary  intinitive.  See  sections  19 
and  28,  page  122.  Ct^sar  uses  nltor  with  an  intinitive,  once.  TJiey 
strive  to  bnrst  throngh  :  Perruiupere  uituntur. 
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28.  With  regard  to  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  final  clauses, 
primary  or  principal  sentences  are  followed  by  the  present 
subjunctive;  secondary  or  historical  tenses,  by  the  imperfect 
subjunctive. 

The  Primary  tenses  are  : — 

Present,  amo  ;  I  love,  I  am  loving,  I  do  love. 
Perfect  (translated  by  have),  ainavl;  I  have  loved. 
Future,  ainabo  ;  I  shall  love. 
Future  Perfect,  amavero  ;  I  shall  have  loved. 

The  Secondary  tenses  are  : — 

Imperfect,  amabam  ;  I  ivas  loving,  I  loved,  I  did  love. 
Perfect  (Aorist),  amavi ;  I  loved,  I  did  love. 
Pluperfect,  amaveram  ;  I  had  loved. 

The  historical  present  often  follows  the  rule  for  secondary 
tenses,  as  in  meaning  it  is  really  a  past  tense  ;  as,  He  persuades 
Dumnorix  to  make  the  same  attempt :  Dumnorigi  ut  idem  conare- 
tur  persuadet, 

29.  A  negative  purpose  is  never  expressed  by  ut  mn,  always  by 
lie.     So  in  clauses  of  purpose, 

that  nobody  =ne  quis. 

that  nothing  =  ne  quid. 

that  no  =  ne  qui  {or   quis). 

tJiat  never     =  ne  unquain. 

Examples. — He  persuaded  ihe  leader  to  do  nothing:  Duel  per- 
suasit  ne  quid  faceret.  He  unll  destroy  the  bridge  that  no  one 
may  cross  the  river:  Pontem  rescindet  ne  quis  fliimen  transeat. 

30.  Negative  final  clauses  are  connected  by  neve  or  neu  (seldom 
by  iieque) ;  as.  He  ordered  the  Gauls  not  to  assist  them  with  corn  or 
anything  else :  Gallis  imperavit  ne  eos  frumento  neve  aha  re 
juvarent.  He  orders  Gassivelamius  not  to  injure  Mandnbracius 
or  the  Trinobantes:  Imperat  Cassivelauno  ne  Mandubracio  neu 
Trinobantibus  nooeat.  So  also  if  the  first  clause  is  aflirmative  ; 
as,  He  urged  the  soldiers  to  bear  in  mind  their  former  valor,  and 
not  to  be  throion  into  confusion:  Milites  cohortatus  est  uti  suae 
pristinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent,  neu  perturbarentur. 

31.  The  same  verb  may  be  used  in  two  senses,  and  with  corres- 
ponding constructions.  For  example,  it  may  at  one  time  be  used 
as  a  verb  of  thinking  or  declaring  {seutiendi  vel  declarandi),  when 
it  has  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  and  at  another  time  as  a  verb 
of  commanding  or  effecting  (imperandi  vel  efficiendi),  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  clause  introduced  by  ut  or  ne.  Such  verbs  are  : 
moneo,  jjersuddeo,  facio,  died,  scrlbo,  etc. ;  as,  Ccesar  persruided  the 
soldier  not  to  go:  Militl  ne  iret   C^^esar  persuasit,     Ckesar  ivas 
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persuaded  that   the   enemy  were   near  :    Caesarl  persaasam    est 
bostes  adesse. 

32.  Certain  verbs  usually  modal,  such  as  constitno,  take  an  nt  or 
tie  clause  when  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  verb  is  different 
from  that  of  the  verb  which  governs  such  clause  ;  as,  He  deter- 
mines that  these  should  leave  the  town :  Constituit  ut  lii  oppitlo 
excedant. 

Exercise  2. 

1.  They  sent  Caesar  into  Gaul  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Helvetii. 
2.  The  Gauls  had  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  ask  for  peace.  3.  In 
order  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  cross  the 
river,  Caesar  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  valiantly.  4.  Cavalry 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp.  5.  He  ordered 
the  cavalry  not  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  to  return  at  once  to 
the  camp.  6.  He  sent  forward  the  cavalry  and  the  slingers 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  7.  He  sent  messengers  to 
announce  to  Ci^sar  that  the  Roman  cavalry  had  been  routed  by 
the  enemy  and  were  fleeing  into  the  woods.  8.  He  replied  that 
Caesar  had  praised  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  in  order  that 
they  might  fight  the  more  valiantly,  9.  Caesar  ordered  (impero) 
his  soldiers  to  press  forward  and  not  to  hurl  any  weapon  whatever 
at  the  enemy.  10.  They  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed  in 
order  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  cross  the  river.  11.  The  Gauls 
sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  the  Roman  troops  had  built  a  bridge 
over  the  river  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy  more  easily.  12.  He 
persuaded  the  Helvetii  to  go  forth  from  their  territories  with  all 
their  forces.  13.  He  warned  the  leader  that  the  Gauls  were  at 
hand,  and  directed  the  soldiers  not  to  leave  the  camp.  14.  He 
persuaded  the  soldiers  that  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to  Caesar 
concerning  a  surrender.  15.  Ci^sar  determined  that  Labieuus 
should  not  be  sent  to  storm  the  town. 


EXERCISE  III. 

Consecutive  Clauses  (Cl.\uses  of  Result). 

y       33.  Result  or  Consequence  is  denoted  by  ut  (utl)  with  the 
subjunctive  ;  in  negative  clauses  by  ut  non  ;  as. 
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He  is  so  honest  that  all  men  believe  him:  Tarn  probus  est  ut  omnes 

,   ei  credant.     They  made  an  attack  so  suddenly  that  no  mie  resisted: 

nJ  '  Impetum  tarn  subito  f ecerunt  ut  nemo  resisteret.     No  one  is  so 

brave  as  not  to  fear  death  (or  that  he  does  not  fear  death)  :  Nemo  est 

tarn  fortis  ut  mortem  non  pertimescat.     It  happened  that  there 

was  a  full  moon:  Accid.it  ut  esset  liina  plena. 

It  will  be  observed  that  just  as  the  infinitive  in  English  is  used 
to  express  purpose,  so  the  English  infinitive  preceded  by  as  after 
so  and  such,  is  used  to  denote  result. 

N.B, — A  common  use  of  the  consecutive  clause  is  to  form  with 

i  a  preceding /ore  (futilrum  esse),  or  futurum  fuisse,  a  substitute  for 

y/    the  future  or  future  perfect  infinitive,  represented  in  English  by 

will,  iDovXd  or  would  have  :  He  said  that  the  city  wouM  be  (or  woidd 

have  been)  taken  by  storm:  Dixit  fore  (or  futurum  fuisse)  ut  urbs 

expugnaretur. 

This  is  especially  the  case  after  verbs  that  want  the  supine. 

34.  Closely  connected  with  consecutive  clauses  are  clauses  of 
characteristic  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  or  by  relative 
adverbs.  Such  clauses  describe  the  antecedent  as  being  or 
not  being  one  of  a  class  characterized  by  a  certain  quality. 

Examples. — Nor  am  I  the  m.an  to  be  frightened  (  =  Nor  ann  I  one 
of  the  dass  of  men  who  are  frightened)  :  Neque  is  sum  qui  terrear. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  do  this  :  Non  is  est  qui  hoc  faciat.  No  ship 
capable  of  carrying  soldiers  was  lost :  Nulla  navis  quae  milites 
portaret  deslderabatur. 

35.  Such  a  clause  of  characteristic  is  found  after  iinus^  solus, 
dlgnus,  indignus,  idoneus,  and  some  other  words;  as.  He  is  v)orthy 
to  be  loved :  Dlgnus  est  qui  ametur.  The  Belgae  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  prevented  the  Teutons  from  entering  their  territories: 
Belgae  s51i  sunt  qui  Teutonos  intra  fines  suos  ingredi  pro- 
hibuerint.  He  is  a  suitable  man  to  be  sent :  Homo  idoneus  est 
qui  mittatur. 

36.  Quin  (  =  qul-]-ne)  is  often  used  to  express  result  after  nega- 
J   tives  or  interrogatives  implying  a  negative ;   as,  Who  is  there  who 

does  not  see  (or,  but  sees)  '?  Quis  est  quIn  videat  ?  There  is  no  one 
who  does  not  see  (or,  but  sees) :  Nemo  est  quin  videat.  No  one  is 
so  brave  a^s  not  to  be  disturbed :  Nemo  est  tam  fortis  quin  pertur- 
betur. 

37.  Observe  that  in  consecutive  clauses, 

that  nobody  =ut  nemo. 
that  nothing  =  ut  nihil. 
that  no  =  ut  nuilus. 

that  never     =  ut  uunquam* 
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Examples. — IVie  attack  was  so  sudden  that  no  one  offered  resis- 
tance :  Impetus  tarn  subitus  erat  ut  nemo  resisteret.  He  icas  so 
brave  that  he  feared  nothing :  Tarn  f ortis  erat  ut  nihil  timeret. 
He  is  so  cowardly  that  he  never  engages  in  battle :  Tam  timidus  est 
ut  nunquam  proelium  committat. 

38.  As  regards  the  use  of  tenses  in  consecutive  clauses,  the 
English  will,  in  general,  be  a  sufficient  guide,  noting  that  the 
imperfect  is  generally  used  for  our  past  tense ;  as, 

TJie  enemy  inspired  our  troops  with  such  terror  that  they  do  not 
to-da]i  dare  to  join  battle  :  Tantum  terrorem  nostrls  mllitibus  hostes 
injecerunt  ut  hodie  non  committere  proelium  audeant. 

39,  However,  after  a  historical  tense,  the  perfect  subjunctive  is 
frequently  used,  either  (1)  to  denote  the  action  as  one  whole, 
nothing  being  stated  as  to  its  continuance  ;  or,  (2)  for  the  sake  of 
greater  vi\'idness,  as  if  the  result  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker;  as, 

(1)  Such  a  panic  seized  all,  that  not  only  did  not  a  single  other 
inan  endeavor  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  camp,  but  even  the  king 
himself  fled  to  the  river  and  the  ships:  Tantus  pavor  omnes  occu- 
pavit  ut  non  modo  alius  quisquam  castris  pellere  hostem  conaretur 
(denoting  continuance  or  repetition)  sed  etiam  ipse  rex  ad  fltimen 
navesque  perfugerit  (a  single  act). 

(2)  Such  was  the  expi'ession  of  his  face  that  he  presented  the 
appearance  even  of  one  who  la.ughed :  Eo  f  uit  habitu  oris  ut  ridentis 
etiam  speciem  praebuerit. 

Exercise  3. 

1.  The  leader  was  of  such  a  character  that  all  the  soldiers  loved 
him.  2.  The  sea  was  so  closely  bordered  by  cliffs,  that  from  the 
liigher  places  a  missile  could  be  thrown  to  the  water's  edge.  3.  He 
said  that  so  great  was  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  that  they  dared 
even  to  cross  the  river.  4.  So  great  a  panic  seized  our  soldiers 
that  we  did  not  dare  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  5.  There 
is  no  one  but  knows  that  brave  soldiers  are  always  praised  by  the 
general.  6.  There  are  (those)  who  say  that  Caesar  was  defeated  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  Gauls.  7.  He  replied  tliat  the  commander  was 
not  worthy  to  be  loved  by  the  soldiers.  8.  There  followed  such 
storms  as  confined  our  troops  to  the  camp  and  kept  the  enemy 
from  fighting.  9.  He  was  the  only  man  who  had  not  been 
induced  to  take  the  oath  or  to  give  his  children  (as)  hostages. 
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10.  Such  was  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  that  not  a  man  withdrew 
from  the  rampart.  11.  Caesar  said  that  from  these  circumstances 
it  had  happened  that  they  roamed  about  less  widely.  12.  We 
have  been  so  taught  by  our  ancestors  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
receive,  not  to  give,  hostages.  13.  The  general  had  judged  this 
cavalry-man  a  suitable  person  to  send  to  Caesar  to  ask  assistance. 
14.  The  envoys  made  answer  to  Caesar  that  the  bridge  had  been 
so  bravely  defended  by  the  enemy  that  the  army  had  been  unable 
tx)  cross.  15.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  army  that  no 
soldier  dared  to  leave  the  standards  or  to  hurl  weapons  at  the 
enemy. 


EXERCISE    IV. 
Questions,  Direct  and  Indirect. 

40.  A  direct  question  is  a  principal  clause  introduced  by  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  by  one  of  the  interrogative 
particles,  nonne,  num  or  -ne  ;  as, 

Who  has  done  this  ?  Quls  hoc  fecit  ?  Did  not  the  boy  come  to 
the  city  ?  Xonne  puer  ad  urbem  venit  ? 

41.  The  following  sentences  will  show  how  the  particles  -ne, 
num  and  nonne  differ  from  one  another  in  meaning. 

(1)  Is  he  writing?  Scribitne  ?     {Asks  for  information.) 

(2)  He  is  im'iting,  is  he  not  ?  (or,  Is  he  not  writing)  ?  Nonne 
scribit  ?     {Expects  affirmative  answer.) 

(3)  He  is  not  writing,  is  he  ?  (or,  Surely  he  is  not  xonting)  ? 
Num  scribit  ?     {Expects  negative  answer.) 

Ne  (which  is  sometimes  omitted)  is  an  enclitic,  that  is,  an  unem- 
phatic  particle  appended  to  the  introductory  word  of  the  sentence. 
These  particles  must  not  be  used  when  the  sentence  contains  some 
other  interrogative  word. 

42.  Alternative  or  disjunctive  questions  are  expressed  by  utrum, 
or  -ne  {whether)  in  the  first  clause,  and  an  {or)  in  the  second  ;  as. 
Whether  are  you  slaves  or  freemen  ?  Utrum  servi  {or  Servine)  estis 
an  liberi?     {Utrum  and  -ne  are  sometimes  omitted.) 

For  direct  questions,  whether  single  or  alternative,  the  indica- 
tive  is   the   proper   mood   except   in   the   case   of    dubitative   or 
rhetorical  questions  (of  which  mention  is  made  in  section  151,  c). 
9 
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43.  A  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  any  of  the  interrog- 
ative words  mentioned  above  is  called  a  dependent  or  indirect 
question,  and  always  has  its  verb  in  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

He  asked  who  the  man  ivas:  Qnis  homo  esset  rogavit.  He  asked 
whether  the  iruin  had  been  a  dare:  Quaesivit  seniisne  fuisset 
homo.  Tell  me  if  you  have  seen  the  man  :  Die  mihi  nam  hominem 
videris. 

Observe  that,  in  a  dependent  question,  nvm  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  negative  answer. 

44.  In  form,  indirect  disjunctive  questions  are  much  the  same  as 
the  direct.  Of  course  the  subjunctive  mood  must  always  be  used  ; 
as,  I  ask  whether  you  are  slaves  or  freemen:  Utrum  servi  {or, 
Servine)  sitis  an  libeii  rogo. 

Or  not,  in  the  direct  question,  is  ann5n ;  in  the  indirect,  neene. 

45.  In  English  we  do  not  usually  consider  the  clause  as  a 
dependent  question  unless  the  principal  sentence  contains  a 
verb  of  asking  or  inquiring,  but  in  Latin  the  principal  verb 
need  not  be  of  an  interrogative  nature,  but  may  be  a  verb 
meaning  learn,  find  out,  know,  tell,  point  out,  see  or  decide  ;  as. 

He  told  me  what  he  was  doing  •'  Quid  faceret  mihi  dixit.  I 
cannot  hear  what  you  are  saying  :  Audire  non  possum  quid  dlcas. 

46.  The  use  of  the  tenses  in  dependent  questions  in  Latin 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that  after  a  primary 
tense  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  generally  used  instead  of  the 
imperfect.  The  future  is  represented  by  the  subjunctive  of  the 
active  periphrastic  conjugation.     (Part  III.,  69,  a.) 

Examples. — 

(«)  I  see  what  you  are  doing  :  Quid  facias  video. 
(b)  I  see  what  you  have  done  {or  did)  :  Quid  feceris  video. 
(o)  I  saxo  what  you  ivere  doing :  Quid  faceres  vidi. 
{d)  I  saio  what  you  had  done  {or  did)  :  Quid  feeisses  vidl. 
(e)  I  have  seen  what  you  are  doing :  Quid  facias  vidi. 
(/)  I  see  ivhat  you  will  do  :  Quid  facturus  sis  vided. 
(<7)  I  saw  what  you  would  do:  Quid  facturus  esses  vidl. 

47.  English  abstract  nouns,  such  as  size,  number,  character, 
reamn,  time,  place,  etc.,  are  generally  best  rendered  into  Latin  by 
clauses  introduced  by  such  words  and  phrases  as  quantus,  quot. 
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qudlis,  cilr,  quando,  quo  in  loco,  etc.  ;  as,  He  was  unable  to  learn 
their  numbers  {literally,  how  many  they  were):  Quot  essent  reperire 
non  poterat.  He  cannot  discover  the  position  of  the  enemy  (literally, 
in  what  place  they  are)  :  Quo  In  locd  hostes  sint  cognoscere  non 
potest.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  his  return  {literally,  why  he  has 
returned)  :  Cur  i*edierit  nescio. 

Exercise  4. 

1,  He  asks  who  is  leading  the  army  into  the  ,city.  2.  He  told 
the  general  who  had  persuaded  the  soldier^"*fcb*  leave  the  camp. 
3.  He  was  unable  to  ascertain  what  harbors  were  convenient  for 
the  war-galleys.  4.  Ctesar  had  sent  horsemen  in  advance  to 
observe  in  what  direction  the  enemy  were  marcliing.  5.  He  said 
Cresar  had  inquired  why  the  officers  had  not  led  the  troops  againi5t 
the  enemy  to  prevent  them  crossing  {litercdly,  to  cross)  the  river. 
6.  The  general  asked  whether  the  Boman  people  had  made  peace 
with  the  Helvetii  or  riot;'  Y.  Did  you  not  know  that  Caesar  had 
asked  if"(  =  ?r/iefyier)  the  Roman  people  were  likely  to  make  peace 
with  the  enemy  ?  8.  I  shall  ask  the  date  of  his  return  to  the  city,j_ 
9.  He  found  out  what  villages  the  Gauls  had  beyond  the  Rhone, 
and  thefr  size.  10.  He  could  not  learn  how  the  Sequani  had  led 
their  forces  through  the  territories  of  the  Aedui,  and  why  they 
were  laying  waste  their  lands.  11.  Csesar  inquired  by  whom  the 
inland  part  of  Britain  was  inhabited  and  the  number  of 'the  towns. 
12.  Are  you  a  Roman  soldier  of  riot  1  Wliat  is  tlie  reason  of  your 
coming  into  our  territories  ?  13,  He  sent  spies  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  know  with  whom  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  held 
communication.  14.  They  wished  to  learn  what  sort  of  man  the 
leader  was,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy's  forces.  15.  He  sent 
scouts  across  the  river  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  and  when  they  were  going  to  make  an  attack  upon' 
the  city. 


EXERCISE    V. 
The  Ablative  Absolute  and  its  Commonest  Equivalents. 

48.  A  construction  which  (owing  to  the  want  of  a  perfect 
participle   active)   is   exceedingly   common   in   Latin,    is   the 
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ablative  absolute,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  much  less 
common  nominative  absolute  in  English,  in  its  defining  the 
time  or  attendant  circumstances  of  an  action.  The  ablative 
absolute  is  usually  a  combination  of  a  substantive  and  a 
participle — generally  the  perfect  participle  passive,  more  sel- 
dom the  present  active. 

Examples. — On  hearing  this  {literally,  this  having  been  heard), 
he  departed:  His  audltis,  abiit.  JVliile  these  were  fighting,  one  of 
his  men  pnt  him  on  a  horse  :  His  pugnantibus,  ilium  in  equum 
quidam  ex  suis  iiitulit.  After  receiving  Jtostages  {literally,  hostages 
having  been  received),  he  made  peace :  Obsidibus  aceeptis,  pacem 
fecit.  JVhile  the  enemy  were  assanlting  the  camp,  our  men  made 
a  sally:  Hostibus  castra  oppugnantibus,  eruptionem  nostri 
fecerunt. 

49.  As  the  English  nominative  absolute  is  comparatively 
seldom  used,  it  is  generally  best  to  avoid  that  construction  in 
translating  the  ablative  absolute,  and  to  use,  instead,  a  depen- 
dent clause  introduced  by  such  words  as  after,  while,  when, 
if,  although,  because ;  or,  one  of  the  prepositions  on,  after, 
without,  etc.,  followed  by  the  gerund  ;  or,  the  English  active 
participial  phrase  with  having,  or  even  the  present  participle 
active. 

Such  expressions  consequently  (especially  if  short)  are  to  be 

translated  into  Latin  by  means  of  the  ablative  absolute. 

Examples.  — 

(a)  After  this  battle  was  fought,  he  led  the  anny  ojcross :  Hoc 
proelio  facto,  exercitum  traducit. 

{h)  Having  said  {or,  after  saying,  or  saying)  this  he  departed:  His 
dictis,  discessit. 

(c)  They  imll  not  be  able  to  defend  themselves  from  these  men  if 
their  arms  are  surrendered :  Ab  his  se  defendere,  tradltis  annis, 
non  poterunt. 

{d)  Although  the  defenders  were  few,  he  uns  not  able  to  take  the 
town  by  storm:  Oppidum,  paucis  defcudentibiis,  expugnare  non 
potuit. 

(e)  At  the  reqiiest  of  the  Remi  {or,  because  the  Remi  ashed  if),  the 
enemy  obtained  their  safety:  Peteutibus  Reiuls,  hostes  ut  con- 
servarentur  impetrant, 
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(/)  Without  any  time  having  elapsed,  he  led  the  troops  back  to  the 
camp:  Nullo  tempore  intermisso,  in  castra  copias  reduxit. 

N.B. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  absolute  phrase  is  usually 
grammatically  equivalent  to  an  adverbial  clause  of  some  descrip- 
tion, time,  cause,  condition,  concession,  etc.,  although  it  may 
frequently  be  best  translated  by  a  co-ordinate  sentence  ;  as,  The 
enemy  made  an  attack  and  threw  our  men  into  confusion:  Hostes, 
inipetu  facto,  nostros  perturbaverunt. 

50.  As  the  verb  esse  has  no  perfect  or  present  participle,  we 
frequently  find  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  with  an  adjective,  or  with 
another  noun  in  the  ablative  absolute ;  as.  He  did  that  against 
my  will :  Me  invito,  hoc  fecit.  He  teas  born  in  the  consulsliip  of 
Caesar:  Caesare  consule,  natus  est.  *S'o  long  as  their  vigor  teas 
unimpaired,  our  men  offered  a  brave  resistance :  Nostri,  integris 
viribus,  fortiter  repugnaverunt. 

51.  The  conditional  force  of  the  ablative  absolute  is,  in  negative 
expressions,  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  use  of  nisi  instead 
of  non ;  as.  He  thought  he  ought  not  to  fight  unless  the  place  rcere 
favorable :  Nisi  aequo  loco  dimicandum  non  existimavit.  There 
are  no  terms  of  surrender  unless  the  arms  are  given  up:  Deditionis 
nulla  est  condicio  nisi  arniis  traditis.  It  is  really  a  case  of 
omitted  protasis  (see  section  79),  the  first  example  in  full  being  : 
Nisi  aequo  loco  (dimicaretur),  dimicandum  non  existimavit. 

52.  But  the  ablative  absolute  is  not  used  invariably  where  the 
English  phraseology  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  idiom. 

(a)  The  absolute  construction  is  not  used  with  intransitive  verbs, 
that  is,  with  verbs  which,  in  the  active,  do  not  govern  an  accusa- 
tive case  ;  as,  Ccesar,  having  pardoned  the  prisoners,  returned  to 
Rome :  Caesar,  cum  captivis  ignovisset  (not  captivis  ignotis), 
Romam  rediit.  Having  reached  the  Rhine,  they  plunged  into  the 
river :  Cum  ad  Rhenum  pervenissent,  se  in  flumen  praecipita- 
verunt. 

(6)  The  absolute  construction  is  not  used  when  the  verb  is  a 
deponent,  as  the  perfect  participle  of  such  a  verb  has  an  active 
force  ;  as,  When  he  had  said  this,  he  took  his  departure  :  Haec 
locutus,  abiit. 

Occasionally  the  perfect  participle  of  a  deponent  verb  is  passive 
in  force,  when  the  ablative  absolute  may  be  used  ;  as.  After  laying 
waste  Gaul,  the  Gimbri  departed :  Depopulata  Gallia,  Cimbri 
excesserunt. 

However,  when  the  participle  refers  to  some  other  word  than 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb,  the  ablative  absolute  may  be 
used  with  a  deponent ;  as.  As  soon  as  our  troops  gained  a  footing  on 
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the  dry  land,  their  lead  being  followed  hy  all  their  conirades,  they 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enetnii :  Nostii  siniul  in  arido  coiistiterunt, 
suis  omnibus  consecutis,  in  hostes  inipetuni  fecerunt. 

(c)  The  absolute  construction  is  not  generally  used  when  the 
noun  or  pronoun  modified  by  the  participle  is  the  subject  or  object 
of  the  principal  verb  ;  as,  While  he  iras  fleeing  he  was  concealed  by 
the  woods:  Fugiens  {not  illo  fuj?iente)  sihas  tectus  est.  Having 
led  out  their  troops  from  the  camp,  they  dreio  them,  iip  in  battle 
array:  Suas  copias  ex  castris  eductas  {not  copils  eductis)  in- 
struxerunt. 

In  C?esar,  however,  there  are  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
as,  After  summoning  the  leading  men  he  reconciled  them  to  Cin- 
getorix  :  Principibus  eonvocatis,  lios  Cingetorigi  conciliavit. 

53.  From  an  observation  of  the  preceding  examples,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  absolute  phrase  is  usually  placed  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

54.  Instead  of  the  ablative  absolute  we  find,  for  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple, cum,  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  or  uhi,  or  postqnam, 
with  the  perfect  indicative,  and  for  the  present  participle,  cum  with 
the  imperfect  subjunctive,  or  duni  with  the  present  indicative  ;  as, 
mien  he  had.  said  this,  he  departed:  Cum  haec  dixisset,  abiit,  or 
postquam  {ar  ubi)  haec  dixit,  abiit.  After  receiving  hostages  he 
made  j>^cl(^^'  Cum  obsides  accepisset  pacem  fecit,  mien  the 
enemy  were  assaulting  the  camp,  our  troops  made  a  sally:  Cum 
hostes  castra  oppugnarent  eruptionem  nostri  fecerunt. 

In  Caesar,  the  ablative  absolute  is  the  almost  invariable  rule  with 
short  expressions,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  verbs  capable  of  having 
that  construction.  When  the  expression  is  somewhat  long,  the 
cum  clause  is  generally  used,  ubi  and  postqiiam  being  seldom 
found. 

N.B. — Groups  of  ablatives  absolute,  with  equivalent  expressions, 
may  be  found  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  II.  25  ;  III.  1  ;  IV.  23  ;  V.  15. 

The  ablative  absolute  may  be  connected  (although  the  connec- 
tive is  very  often  omitted)  by  a  conjunction  {e.g.,  et,  -que)  with 
another  ablative  absolute,  l)ut  not  with  any  other  (even  an  equiva- 
lent) form  of  expression. 

Exercise  5. 

1.  After  settling  these  matters,  the  commander  returned  to  the 
city  with  his  army.  2.  After  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  giving 
the  signal,  he  ordered  the  lieutenant  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon 
the  enemy.  3.  He  set  out  for  the  city  against  the  will  of  the  com- 
mander, after  promising  to  return  shortly.     4.   In  the  consulship 
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of  Marius  many  citizens  were  put  to  death  without  a  hearing.  5. 
After  that  assembly  liad  ])een  dismissed,  the  chief  men  of  the 
states  returned  to  Caesar.  6.  As  no  enemy  prevented  (him),  he  led 
the  legion  in  safety  into  the  province,  and  there  passed  the  winter. 
7.  After  this  was  done,  the  Roman  soldiers,  drawing  their  swords, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  infantry.  8.  Caesar  with  reluc- 
tance heard  the  prisoner  and  dismissed  him.  9.  Having  pardoned 
all  the  prisoners,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  return  to  the  camp. 
10.  After  this  battle  was  fought,  the  enemy,  having  been  impressed 
by  the  bravery  of  our  S(^ldiers,  sent  ambassadors  to  Csesar  to  seek 
peace.  11.  Havin^^called  to  him  the  traders  from  all  quarters,  he 
was  unable  to  learn  what  tribes  inhabited  the  island.  12.  This 
said,  after  dismissing  the^ ambassadors,  he  returned  to  the  city  in 
safety.  13.  After  lingering  a  short  time  before  the  town,  having 
laid  waste  the  fields  of  the  enemy,  and  having  set  fire  to  all  their 
villages,  Csesar  returned  to  the  camp.  14.  In  the  face  of  a  ^^liant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  our  men  {literally^  our'  ineii  resisting 
bravely),  the  enemy  pushed  forward  up  the  hill  to  our  camp.  15. 
After  pardoning  the  prisoners  and  receiving  hostages,  he  set  out 
{}(se  participle)  a  little  after  midnight,  and  reached  the  camp  in 
safety. 


EXERCISE  VI. 
Verbs  with  the  Dative. 


55.  Many  verbs  which  in  English  are  considered  transitive 
and  take  a  direct  object,  are  intransitive  in  Latin  and  are 
followed  by  the  dative.  Such  verbs  are  those  meaning  to 
favor,  harm,  spare,  command^  obey,  believe,  distrust,  serve, 
please,  displease,  indulge,  pardon,  threaten,  be  angry  with,  and 
many  others ;  {faveo,  noceo,  parody  impero,  ^xTreo,  credo,  fldo, 
confldo,  difftdo,  servio,  placed,  displiceo,  indulged,  Ignosco, 
minor,  Irdscor). 

Examples. — He  favors  the  HelvetH :  Helvetiis  favet.  He  spares 
neither  man  nor  beast:  Neque  homiul  neque  ferae  pareit.  It 
pleased  the  nuijoi-ity :  Majori  parti  plaeuit.  He  obeyed  Casar : 
Caesari  parebat. 
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In  like  manner,  such  expressions  as  Jidem  habere,  to  trust,  to 
have  confidence  in,  take  a  dative  ;  as.  He  reposed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  Procillus :  Procillo  sumniam  fidem  habebat. 

56.  The  dative  is  found  with  many  (but  not  with  the  ma- 
jority of)  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad^  ante, 
corij  de,  in,  inter,  oh,  post,  jyrae,  sub  and  super  ;  as, 

This  one  thing  Ccesar  lacked  :  Hoc  tinum  Caesari  clefuit.  Lahie- 
nus  commanded  the  cavalry :  Labienus  equitatui  praeevat.  Niifht 
put  an  end  to  the  contest:  Nox  certamini  intervenit.  Me  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  stcde:  Civitati  subvenit. 

The  verb  when  compounded  really  takes  a  new  meaning,  which 
requires  a  dative  case.  Many  of  these  compounds  take  an  accusa- 
tive of  the  direct,  along  with  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object  (see 
section  69). 

57.  Verbs  which  in  Latin  take  the  dative  must  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  passive,  the  dative  being  retained  in  that 
voice;  as, 

Ccesar  is  obeyed  by  the  Gauls:  Caesari  a  Gallls  paretur.  This 
man  can  he  ixirdoned:  Huic  homini  ignosci  potest.  I  am 
believed :  Milii  creditur. 

This  is  a  special  case  of  the  general  rule  that  all  intransitive 
verbs,  that  is,  verbs  that  do  not  govern  the  accusative  case  in  the 
active,  if  used  in  the  passive,  must  be  used  impersonally  ;  as,  Tl\e 
battle  raged  fiercely :  Acriter  pugrnatum  est.  A  genercd  run  is 
made  to  arms :  Ad  arma  concurritur. 

58.  The  verbs,  laedo,  delecto,  oblecto,  jnvo  and  offendo,  take  the 
accusative,  though  from  their  meaning  we  should  expect  them  to 
govern  the  dative  ;  as,  Iliis  life  delights  me:  Haec  vita  me  delec- 
tat.  He  violated  his  pledge  :  Fidem  laesit.  He  assisted  them  with 
food:  Eos  cibo  juvit.  Jubco  takes  a  complementary  infinitive 
with  the  accusative;  as,  He  orders  the  troops  to  return:  Mllites 
redire  jubet. 

59.  Several  verbs,  especially  C(>n6^!<Zr7,  impero,  cared,  timed,  metud, 
tempero,  moderor,  prospicio  and  prdrided,  take  a  dative  or  an  accu- 
sative, according  to  their  signification  ;  as,  I  ask  Casar's  advice; 
Caesareiu  consulo.  I  consult  C<esar's  interests :  Caesari  consulo. 
He  did  not  restrain  {  —  put  a  check  upon)  himself:  Non  sibl  teai- 
peravlt.  He  u-as  unable  to  govern  the  states:  CIvitates  temper- 
are  non  poterat.  He  makes  a  demand  fo-r  cavalry:  Equites 
imperat.     He  gices  orders  to  the  cavalry:  Equitibus  imperat. 
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Notice,  also,  He  refrains  from  ovirage :  A  maleflcio  temperat. 
He  is  taking  measures  against  Coisar :  In  Caesareni  consulit. 

60.  The  force  of  the  dative  can  often  be  readily  observed  by 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  verb  ;  thus, 
He  orders  (  =  gives  orders  to)  the  soldiers:  Multibus  iinperat.  She 
married  {  =  veiled  herself  for)  an  officer  of  CcBsar' s :  Caesaris  legato 
niipsit.  He  desired  (  =  ivas  eager  for)  a  revolution:  Novis  rebus 
studebat.  TJiey  satisjied  ( =  did  enough  fo^\  or  made  an  apology  to) 
the  Aedui :  Aeduis  satisfecerunt. 

61.  In  Latin  prose,  never  use  the  dative  to  express  to  after 
a  verb  of  motion  ;  as, 

He  came  to  the  city :  Venit  ad  urbem  {not  urbi). 

Exercise  6. 

1.  Caesar  is  angry  with  the  soldiers  who  have  returned  to  the 
camp.  2.  Ca3sar  gave  the  soldiers  orders  not  to  harm  the  pris- 
oners. 3.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  by  Csesar  to  obey  their 
officers  and  storm  the  town.  4.  The  soldier  replied  that  the 
general  had  participated  in  many  battles.  5.  He  says  that  the 
Gauls  were  pardoned  by  the  senate,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  city. 
6.  The  general  cannot  be  harmed  by  the  soldiers,  nor  will  the 
soldiers  be  pardoned  by  the  Roman  people.  7.  He  ordered  the 
soldier  to  ask  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army.  8.  Casticus  was 
persuaded  by  Orgetorix  to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  his  state. 
9.  They  neither  come  to  the  assemblies,  nor  do  they  obey  Caesar's 
command.  10.  He  said  the  Belgians  had  spared  neither  women 
nor  infants.  11.  After  dismissing  the  ambassadors,  he  asked  if 
the  general  had  provided  for  supplies  of  corn.  12.  He  consulted 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  whom  Labienus  commanded.  13. 
He  answered  that  the  soldiers  were  always  opposing  Caesar's  plans 
and  resisting  the  lieutenants.  14.  After  promising  to  obey  the 
consul,  he  came  to  the  camp  to  consult  Caesar  on  these  matters. 
15.  The  legions  that  had  displeased  the  lieutenants  apologized  to 
Caesar,  and  said  they  were  willing  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 
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EXERCISE  VTI. 

Verbs  with  the  Genitive — Verbs  with  the  Ablath'E. 

62.  Verbs  of  pitying,  remembering  and  forgetting,  such  as 
inisereor,  memini.  reminiscor^  obllviscor,  are  followed  by  the 
genitive;  as, 

Th£y  oncjht  to  pity  ns  :  Xostrl  misererl  debent.  TTie  soul  remem- 
bers the  past :  Animus  meminit  praeteritoruin.  He  urged  tlie 
Aedui  to  forget  the  differences :  Cohortatus  est  Aeduos  ut  dissen- 
sionnm  obliviscerentur.  He  remembers  the  old  disaster:  Veteris 
incoimnodl  I'eniiniseitur. 

So,  a  phrase  with  the  value  of  any  of  these  verbs  may  take  a 
genitive;  as,  He  forgot  the  affair  :  In  oblividnem  negdtii  venit. 
I  recollect  th<it  day  :  Venit  niilii  in  nienteni  illlus  diei. 

63.  The  impersonal  (or  rather  unipersonal)  verbs,  interest 
and  refert  {it  intere'=tts,  is  of  importance,  cortcerns),  take  the 
genitive  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  of  importance,  except  that 
med,  tud^  nostra,  vestrd,  and  sud  are  used  instead  of  the 
genitive  case  of  the  corresponding  pronouns.  The  thiyig  of 
importance  is  expressed  by  an  infinitive  (with  or  without 
subject  accusative),  a  neuter  pronoun,  or  a  substantive  clause ; 
and  the  degree  of  importance  by  the  genitive  of  price  or  an 
adverb. 

Examples. — It  is  your  interest  and  the  interest  of  all  to  do  right  : 
Interest  tua  et  omnium  recte  facere.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  state  that  the  enemy  should  be  kept  apart :  Magrni  reipublioae 
interest  hostes  distineri.  This  concerns  me  very  much  :  Hoe  mea 
refert  maxime.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  his  authority  should 
prevail  :  3Iagni  interest  ejus  auctoritatem  valere. 

64.  Recordor,  memini,  to  call  to  mind,  to  recollect,  especially  when 
used  with  the  name  of  a  person,  and  miserdrl,  to  express  pity  far, 
to  beu'ail,  take  the  accusative;  as,  He  called  to  mind  the  common 
chances  of  war :  Communes  belli  easiis  reeordabatur.  I  remem- 
ber Cinna:  Cinnam  meininl.  The]/  kept  beicailing  the  common 
danger :  Commune  perieulum  miserabantur. 

65.  The  following  verbs  take  the  ablative:-  ntory  fruor, 
fungor  (and    their  compounds),   potior,   vescor,  glorior ;  and 
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verbs  of  plenty  and  want,   such  as  eged,  careoj  ahundo^  etc.; 
also,  nltor  and  confldo^  in  the  sense  of  to  rely  on. 

Examples. — Ccesar  was  tmahle  to  use  the  corn  :  Caesar  frumeuto 
uti  non  poterat.  He  is  free  from  blame:  Culpa  vaeat.  He  is 
amply  supplied  with  cavalry:  Abundat  equitatu.  He  boasted 
haughtily  about  his  victory  :  Sua  victoria  Insolenter  gloriabatur. 
He  enjoys  all  advantages  in  life :  Omnibus  in  vita  oominodis 
fruitur.  He  gained  the  toicn  without  a  struggle:  Oppido  sine  con- 
tentione  potitus  est.  He  had  been  without  food:  Cibo  caruerat. 
He  relied  on  the  time  of  the  year:  Anni  tempore  eoufisus  est. 
They  rely  on  deceit :  Dolo  nituntur. 

66.  Potior  takes  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of  to  gain  the  supreme 
power,  to  become  master  of  a  state ;  eged  sometimes  takes  a  geni- 
tive ;  and  vaco,  in  the  sense  of  to  be  free  for,  to  have  leisure  for,  a 
dative.  Examples. — They  hope  to  be  able  to  gain  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Gaul :  Totius  Galliae  sese  potlri  posse  sperant.  TJiey 
need  assistance:  Auxilii  egent.  I  have  leisure  for  philosophy: 
Vaco  pliilosopliiae. 

Exercise  7. 

1.  To  this  embassy  the  Roman  leader  replied  that  he  could  for- 
get the  old  insult,  but  not  the  recent  wrongs.  2.  He  says  he 
remembers  the  former  valor  of  the  Helvetii.  3.  He  said  this 
concerned  both  you  and  the  state.  4.  He  asked  why  it  was  the 
interest  of  all  to  obey  the  laws.  5.  It  is  your  interest  and  the 
interest  of  your  friends  to  feel  pity  for  us.  6.  These  resources  he 
is  using  for  (ad)  my  destruction.  7.  He  thinks  the  Helvetii  can 
gain  the  sovereign  power  of  all  Gaul.  8.  He  pointed  out  how 
greatly  it  concerned  both  the  republic  and  the  common  safety  for 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  be  kept  apart.  9.  Word  was  brought  to 
Caesar  that  the  Belgians  were  boasting  insultingly  of  their  victory. 
10.  The  river  abounded  in  large  fish,  but  the  enemy  was  without 
com.  11.  The  messenger  tells  us  {see  section  100,  N.B.)  that 
these  tribes  eat  corn  and  flesh.  12.  He  faithfully  discharged  his 
duties,  and  now  enjoys  well-merited  wealth  and  honor.  13.  On 
behalf  of  these  men  they  requested  Csesar  to  exercise  his  usual 
(suus)  clemency  and  forbearance.  14.  Instead  of  money  they 
make  use  of  bronze,  or  bars  of  iron  made  of  (literally,  xceighed  to)  a 
certain  weight.  15.  Using  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  over  the 
river,  Caesar  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  enemy  and  became 
master  of  their  camp. 
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EXERCISE  VTIl. 

Verbs   with   Two   Cases. 

(a)  Accusative  and  Genitive. 

67.  Verbs  of  reminding^  accusing,  condemning  and  acquit- 
ting take  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the 
thing  called  to  mind,  or  of  the  fault  or  crime  charged  ;  as, 

He  reminds  you  of  friendship:  Te  aiuicitiae  cominonefacit. 
They  acquitted  him  of  injustice:  Euni  lujuriae  absolverunt. 
Theij  were  accnsing  him,  of  treason:  Euni  proditionis  Insimula- 
bant.  They  declared  them  guilty  of  the  greatest  injustice:  Eos 
suinmae  inlquitatis  condeinnaverunt. 

We  occasionally  find  the  genitive  of  the  penalty  or  sentence ;  as, 
They  sentenced  him  to  pay  the  thing  he  hud  voiced ;  Euni  dani- 
naverunt  v6ti. 

The  genitive  is  retained  in  the  passive,  the  accusative  becoming 
the  subject  of  the  verb;  as,  He  teas  acquitted  of  injustice:  In- 
juriae  absolutus  est. 

68.  The  impersonals,  miseret,  pudet,  piget,  paenitet,  taedet  and 
pertaesum  est,  take  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of 
that  causing  the  feeling  ;  as,  I  repent  of  my  folly :  Me  stultitiae 
paenitet.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  life:  Me  vltae  pudet.  We  feel 
pity  for  them:  Eoriim  nos  miseret.  They  are  disgusted  u^ith  life  : 
Eos  vltae  taedet. 

Instead  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  we  find  (except  with  miseret) 
the  infinitive,  and  occasionally  a  substantive  clause,  or  the  accusa- 
tive of  a  neuter  pronoun  ;  as,  I  am  ashamed  of  haring  done  this: 
Me  haec  fecisse  pudet.  I  am  weary  of  seeing  you  :  3Ie  Aidere 
vos  taedet.     I  am  ashamed  of  this  :  Hoc  me  pudet. 

(b)  Accusative  and  Dative. 

69.  Verbs  of  giving  and  taking  atvay,  also  impero,  credo, 
minor,  and  many  transitive  verbs  compounded  with  certain 
prepositions,  such  as,  ad,  ante,  in,  i7iter,  ob,  post,  prae,  etc., 
take  the  accusative  and  dative  (see  section  56) ;  as, 

He  gave  me  a  hook;  Mihl  llbrum  dedit.  C<Tsar  snatched  a 
shield  from  a  soldier  :  Caesar  so ii turn  militi  detraxit.     He  orders 
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the  state  to  furnish  twenty  hostages :  Civitati  viginti  obsicles 
imperat.  He  threateyied  me  with  death :  Milii  mortem  minatus 
est.  He  preferred  death  to  slavery :  Mortem  servituti  anteposuit 
(or,  MortI  servitutem  posthabuit).  Ccesar  inspired  the  soldiers 
with  hope:  Caesar  spem  militibus  intulit  {or  injeeit). 

(c)  Two  Accusatives. 

70.  Verbs  of  making^  choosing,  calling,  electing,  considering 
and  showing,  take  two  accusatives  of  the  same  person  or  thing. 
One  of  these  accusatives  is  the  direct  object,  the  other,  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  predicate,  is  brought  into  connec- 
tion wath  the  direct  object  by  means  of  the  verb,  and  may  be 
called  an  accusative  predicate  noun  (or  adjective).  If  the 
action  of  the  verb  produces  the  resulting  object  or  quality,  the 
term  factitive  is  applied  both  to  the  verb  and  to  the  noun  or 
adjective  representing  such  object  or  quality. 

Examples. — They  call  these  {persons)  friends :  H5s  amicos  appel^ 
lant.  They  elected  Ccesar  consrd :  Caesarem  consulem  creave-* 
runt.  He  considered  himself  a  Roman  citizen:  Civem  Romanum 
se  arbitrabatur.  He  rendered  the  place  safe :  Locum  tutum 
reddidit.     He  showed  himself  brave  :  Se  fortem  praestitit. 

In  the  passive  the  direct  object  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
other  accusative  becomes  a  subjective  predicate  noun  or  adjective  ; 
as,  These  {persons)  are  ccdled  friends :  Hi  amioi  appellantur.  The 
place  was  made  safe :  Locus  tutus  redditus  est.  Ccesar  was 
elected  consul :  Caesar  consul  creatus  est. 

71.  Verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  teaching  and  concealing,  admit 
two  accusatives,  the  one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing  ; 
as,  I  ask  of  you  this  kindness:  Te  lioc  beneflcium  rogo.  He 
demands  hostages  of  the  Belgians:  Bellas  obsides  poscit.  I  con- 
cealed my  opinion  from  you :  Te  sententiam  celavi.  Fortune 
teaches  the  vanquished  also  the  art  of  war:  Fortuna  belli  artem 
victos  quoque  docet. 

In  the  passive  the  noun  denoting  the  person  becomes  subject, 
and  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  retained  ;  as,  I  was  asked  my 
opdnion :  Sententiam    rog-atus  sum.     He   was  taught   the  art  of 
war  :  Belli  artem  edoctus  est. 

72.  A  few  transitive  verbs  compounded  with  trans  take  two 
accusatives  in  the  active,  one  governed  by  the  verb  and  the 
Other  by  the  preposition  ;  as, 
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He  led  the  army  across  the  river  :   Exereitum  flumen  traduxit. 

In  the  passive,  the  object  of  the  verb  becomes  subject,  while  the 
other  accusative  is  retained  ;  as,  The  army  ivas  led  across  the  bridge  : 
Exercitus   pontein  traductus  est. 

Notice  also  the  expression  animum  advertere ;  as,  CcEsar  observed 
this  :  Caesar  id  auiuiam  advertit. 

(d)  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

73.  Transitive  verbs  of  jilenty  and  icant  take  the  accusative  and 
ablative  ;  as,  He  loads  the  ships  icith  arms  :  Annis  naves  onerat. 
He  deprived  the  city  of  supplies:  Urbeni  commeatu  privavit. 
He  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms  :  Omnes  armis  exuit.  He  filled 
the  ditch  with  rubbish:  Fossam  aggere  explevit. 

74.  A  few  words,  such  as  doiio  and  circumdo  admit  a  double  con- 
struction, (1)  dative  and  accusative,  or  (2)  accusative  and  ablative ; 
as.  He  gives  the  booty  to  the  soldiers  :  Praedam  militibus  donat. 
Praeda  milites  donat.  He  surrounded  the  city  icith  a  icall : 
Muruni  urbi  circumdedit.     Muro  urbem  circumdedit. 

(e)  Other  Coristructions. 

75.  Two  datives — the  object  to  which  (the  dative  of  interest) 
and  the  object  or  end  for  which  (the  dative  of  purpose  or 
service) — are  found  (1)  with  a  few  intransitive  or  passive  verbs, 
surrij/lo,  venio,  (2)  with  transitive  verbs  in  connection  with  the 
accusative;  as, 

They  are  a  ruin  to  th^  state  :  Reipublicae  cladi  sunt.  He  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant:  Legato  auxilio  venit.  TJie 
soldiers  were  a  hindrance  to  themselves  :  Milites  sibi  impedimento 
erant.  He  left  five  cohorts  for  the  defence  of  the  camp:  Qulnque 
cohortes  castris  praesidio  reliquit.  Do  not  attribute  this  to  me 
as  a  fault :  Noli  dare  boo  mibi  vitio. 

76.  Utor  may  take  two  ablatives,  one  in  the  predicative  relation 
to  the  other,  that  is,  agreeing  with  the  latter  and  being  brouglit 
into  relation  with  it  by  the  verb;  as,  He  vnlljind  me  an  indulgent 
father:  Ille  facili  me  iitetur  i>atre.  He  treated  the  man  (as)  a 
frioid  :  Honiine  ainico  utebatur.  He  used  these  men  (as)  guides: 
His  ducibus  usus  est. 

77.  Interdlco  takes  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an  ablative  of  the 
thing;  as,  Ariovistus  debarred  the  Romans  from  all  Gaul:  Ario- 
vistus  omul  Gallia  Romanis  interdixlt.  He  forbade  them  the 
•use  of  fire  and  ivater  {i.e.,  banished  them):  His  aqua  atqne  igrui 
Interdixlt. 
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Exercise  8. 

1.  They  found  the  soldier  guilty  of  treachery,  but  he  was 
acquitted  of  cruelty.  2.  He  reminds  the  soldiers  of  their  old 
disaster,  and  urges  them  not  to  forget  the  valor  of  the  enemy.  3. 
The  general  threatened  the  prisoners  with  death,  and  ordered  the 
enemy  to  furnish  forty  hostages.  4,  The  centurion  says  he  is 
ashamed  of  his  folly,  and  is  sorry  for  having  done  this.  5.  Caesar 
surrounded  the  camp  with  a  trench,  and  sent  three  cohorts  to  the 
aid  of  Labienus,  his  lieutenant.  6,  Word  was  brought  to  Caesar 
that  the  enemy  had  filled  the  trenches  with  rubbish  and  the  trunks 
of  trees.  7-  The  soldiers  said  they  preferred  death  to  slavery, 
and  that  they  would  oppose  themselves  to  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  (literally,  enemy  advancing).  8.  The  Roman  citizens  wished 
to  make  Caesar  king,  but  he  preferred  to  be  elected  consul.  9.  I 
was  not  able  to  conceal  the  deed  from  the  soldiers.  10.  He  replied 
that  the  conversation  had  been  concealed  from  them.  11.  Making 
use  of  {literally,  having  used)  the  same  (men)  (as)  guides,  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  enemy,  slew  a  greao  number  of  (use  ex)  them, 
and  deprived  all  the  rest  of  their  arms.  12,  Caesar  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  leading  their  troops  across  that  river.  13. 
He  ordered  (inipero)  the  soldiers  neither  to  surround  the  camp 
with  a  trench  nor  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Labienus.  14.  After 
peace  was  made  they  chose  this  place  as  a  home  for  themselves. 
15.  The  senate  bestowed  the  (rights  of)  citizenship  upon  tliis  iixan. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

Conditional  Sentences. 


78.  Conditional  clauses  (that  is,  adverbial  clauses  in  which 
something  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  basing  an  assertion 
thereon)  are  introduced  by  si,  if;  si  non  (or  a  weaker  negative 
si  minus),  if  not ;  nisi,  unless,  if  not ;  sin,  if  however,  hut  if; 
and  occasionally  by  nisi  si,  except  if,  unless  ;  as, 

If  he  has  anything  he  gives  it  :  Si  quid  liabet  dat.  If  he  were 
not  absent  it  would  he  icell  :  Si  noir  abesset  bene  esset.  Fix  a 
day  for  the  conference,  or  if  that  does  not  quite  please  you,  send  some 
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07ie  to  me  :  Colloquio  diem  constitue,  aut,  si  id  rainas  vis,  aliquem 
ad.  me  mitte.  Unless  some  assistance  is  found  in  C<esar,  I  shall  seek 
another  abode  :  Nisi  si  quid  in  Caesare  erit  auxilii,  aliud  domi- 
cilium  petam. 

79.  The  conditional  sentence,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  subordinate  clause  containing  the  condition — the  Pro- 
tasis—and the  principal  clause,  containing  the  conclusion — the 
Apodosis. 

80.  The  most  ob\-ious  distinction  of  conditions  is  that  of  (1) 
present  or  past,  in  which  the  question  of  fulfilment  has  already 
been  decided,  and  (2)  future,  in  which  there  is  always  at  least 
a  possibility  of  fulfilment. 

81.  In  present  conditions,  if  we  %nsh  to  represent  the  sup- 
posed case  as  contrary  to  fact,  we  use  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
in  both  clauses  ;  as, 

If  he  had  anifthiJig  (implying  tliat  he  has  not  anytliing)  he  icoidd 
aivp.  it  :  SI  quid  haberet  daret. 

If  nothing  is  imphed  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  the 
present  indicative  (or  the  perfect  .for  completed  action)  is  used  ; 
as,  If  he  has  anifTniny  K  griKs'  »*  quid  habet  dat.  If  he  has 
done  that  he  has  made  a  mistake :  Quod  si  fecit  erravit. 

82.  In  past  conditions,  if  we  wish  to  represent  something  as 
contrary  to  the  fact,  to  imply  that  the  condition  was  not  ful- 
filled, we  use  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  both  clauses  ;  as, 

If  he  had  had  anifthing  (implying  that  he  had  nothing)  he  would 
have  given  it :  Si  quid  habuissct  dedisset. 

If  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  a  past 
tense  of  the  indicative  is  found  in  both  clauses ;  as,  If  it  uxis  not 
lawfxd  it  icas  not  necessary :  Si  non  licebat  non  neeesse  erat. 

83.  ^^'ith  regard  to  future  conditions,  we  may  state  them  in 
either  of  two  ways  : 

(1)  In  the  more  vivid  form,  by  means  of  the  future  or  future 
perfect  indicative  ;  as.  If  he  has  (or  shail  have)  anything  he  will  give 
it:  Si  quid  habebit  dabit.  If  he  returns  I  sholl  send  him  to  you  ; 
Si  redlerit  euni  ad  te  inittain. 

(2)  In  the  less  vivid  form,  by  means  of  the  present  subjunctive 
in  both  clauses  ;  as.  If  he  should  liave  (or  had  or  u'ere  to  have)  any- 
thing he  would  give  it :  SI  quid  habeat  det. 
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Notice  that  in  the  first  class  of  future  conditions,  the  protasis  in 
the  English  sentence  is  generally  in  the  present  tense,  occasionally 
in  the  future,  and  the  apodosis  in  the  future  indicative  ;  and  in  the 
second  class,  the  protasis  in  English  has  should  or  were  to,  and  the 
apodosis  has  would  (or  should,  in  the  first  person), 

84,  An  English  present  in  the  protasis  is  turned  by  the  Latin 
future  perfect  if  it  expresses  time,  future  indeed,  but  prior  to  the 
action  indicated  in  the  apodosis  ;  as,  If  you  do  that  I  shall  not 
pardon  you :  Hoc  si  feeeris,  non  tibi  ignoscam.  Unless  he  does  this 
he  will  be  punished ;  Nisi  lioc  fecerit  supplicio  aflicietur, 

85,  Occasionally  we  find  a  tense,  or  even  a  mood,  in  the 
apodosis  diff'erent  from  that  in  the  protasis,  according  as  one 
notion  or  another  is  prominent ;  as, 

If  my  judgment  had  prevailed  (as  it  did  not),  we  should  he  free, 
(which  we  are  not):  SI  meum  consilium  A-aluisset  llberi  essemus. 
If  he  wished  to  keep  the  maniples  at  the  standards,  the  2)l(ice  itself 
was  a  protection  to  the  harharians :  Si  continere  ad  signa  manipulos 
vellet,  locus  ipse  erat  praesidio  barbaris.  Nor,  if  he  should  do 
otherwise,  has  he  any  authoritu  amongst  his  vassals :  Neque,  aliter 
81  faciat,  tillam  inter  suos  habet  auctoritatem.  In  the  apodosis 
the  imperative  may  be  used  instead  of  the  indicative  ;  as,  Carry 
your  point  if  you  so  imsh  it ;  Vincite  si  ita  vultis. 

N.B, — With  possum,  debeo,  oportet,  and  with  both  periphrastic 
conjugations,  the  indicative  is  regularly  used,  in  the  apodosis, 
instead  of  the  subjunctive  ;  as.  If  Ccesar  had  set  out,  he  could  have 
crossed  (or  would  have  been  able  to  cross)  the  river :  Caesar,  si  pro- 
fectus  esset,  flumen  transire  potuit.  If  the  enemy  had  offered 
battle,  the  soldiers  should  have  engaged  them:  Si  hostes  sui 
potestatem  fecissent,  milites  proelium  committere  debuerunt  {m% 
militibus  proelium  conunittendum  fuit). 

86.  Alternative  conditions  are  introduced  by  slve  ....  slve  (or, 
seu  ....  sell),  ivhether  ....  ar,  which  follow  the  rules  for  si,  with 
regard  to  mood  and  tense  ;  as,  Wliether  he  wins  the  day  or  loses  it, 
he  uyill  not  return  :  Sive  vicerit  slve  victus  erit  non  redlbit.  The 
verb  is  frequently  omitted;  as.  Whether  by  chance  or  by  the  will  of 
heaven,  that  part  of  the  stcde  was  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty :  Slve 
casu  Slve  consilio  deorum  immortalium,  ea  pars  civitatis  princeps 
poenas  persolvit. 

87.  In  indirect  narration,  that  is,  after  verbs  of  saying  and 
thinking,  the  conditional  sentences  assume  the  following 
forms  : 

10 
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SI  quid  liabeo  do, /(licit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  dare. 
becomes      -       -       -  (dixit  se,  si  quid  liaberet,  dare. 

SI    quid    liabebam  fdicit  se,  si  quid  liaberet,  Ijj^^^jgg^^ 
dabam,  becomes      \dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  j 

Si  quid  habui  dedl,  fdicit  se,  si  quid  habuerit,  dedisse. 
becomes  \dlxit  se,  si  quid  liabulsset,  dedisse. 

Si    quid     liabebo/dicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  daturum  esse. 
dabo,  becomes  \dixit  se,  si  quid  liaberet,  daturum  esse. 

SI     quid      habeam  fdicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  daturum  esse. 
dem,  becomes  \dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  daturum  esse. 

SI    quid     haberem  fdicit  1  se,  si  quid  haberet,  daturum  fuisse 
darem,  becomes      \dixit/  (or  esse). 

SI  quid  habuissem  fdicit  \8e,      si     quid     habuisset,     daturum 
dedissem,  becomes\di\.it  j  fuisse. 

This  section  need  not  be  considered  until  the  exercise  on 
indirect  narration  is  reached.     See  Exercise  XXVI. 

Exercise  9. 

1.  If  Casticus  should  seize  the  supreme  power  in  his  state,  Csesar 
would  wage  war  against  him.  2.  If  the  army  is  in  good  health, 
Cyesar  does  not  fear  the  enemy.  3.  If  our  troops  defeat  the 
enemy,  the  Belgians  will  at  once  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar. 
4.  If  the  Gauls  had  been  conquered  by  Caesar  they  would  have 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  him  concerning  peace.  5.  The 
Germans  would  not  now  be  carrying  on  war  with  the  Gauls  if 
Ariovistus  had  been  defeated  by  the  Roman  troops.  6,  If  this  is 
reported  to  Ariovistus,  he  will  inflict  the  severest  punishment  on 
the  hostages.  7.  If  the  general  had  not  sent  three  cohorts  to  the 
lieutenant's  assistance,  the  enemy  would  have  gained  the  victory 
and  our  soldiers  would  now  be  in  the  greatest  peril.  8.  If  Ciiesar 
had  corn  at  that  time,  he  gave  it  to  the  soldiers.  9.  The  Helvetii 
would  return  to  their  territories  if  the  Roman  people  were  to  con- 
clude (Jacio)  peace  with  them.  10.  Unless  Cnesar  enrols  two 
legions  in  that  place,  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Gauls,  11.  If  Labienus  were  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  the  Romans  would  easily  defeat  the  enemy.  12.  If  the 
enemy  had  set  tire  to  all  their  towns  and  villages  and  burnt  up  all 
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their  corn,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  return.  13.  If 
Caesar  meets  with  favorable  weather,  he  will  weigh  anchor  a  little 
after  midnight.  14.  If  he  had  sent  all  the  cavalry  in  advance,  the 
enemy  Avould  have  halted  and  made  an  attack  u2)on  our  army. 
15.  If  the  Germans  had  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
Caesar  would  have  marched  against  them  with  all  his  forces. 


EXERCISE  X. 

Clauses  of  Concession. 


88.  Closely  connected  witli  conditional  clauses,  in  which  a 
supposed  case  is  assumed,  are  clauses  of  concession  in  which 
the  supposition  is  conceded  or  admitted.  Such  clauses  are 
introduced  by : 

(a)  Etsl,  etmmsl,  tanietsl,  which  follow  the  rules  for  si  (which 
is  itself  sometimes  concessive)  ;  as.  Although  he  saw  the  battle 
would  be  without  danger,  still  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  engage  : 
Etsi  sine  perlculo  proelium  fore  videbat,  tamen  committendum 
non  putabat. 

(6)  Quamquam,  which  usually  assumes  a  fact  and  requires  the 
indicative  ;  as,  Although  they  are  enemies,  I  imsh  to  icarn  them 
again  and  again :  Quaiuquani  sunt  hostes,  eos  etiam  atque  etiam 
monitos  volo. 

(c)  Quamvls,  cum,  licet  and  ut,  which  are  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive ;  as.  He  kept  himself  in  camp,  although  the  enemy  every 
d/iy  gave  him  opportunity  to  fight :  Castris  sese  tenebat  cum 
hostes  cotidie  pugnandi  potestatem  faoerent.  Though  all  things 
shoidd  turn  out  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  are  very  powerful 
in  ships:  tJt  omnia  contra  oplnionem  aceiclaut,  plurimum  navibus 
possunt. 

89.  Qiiamvls  and  nisi  are  sometimes  joined  with  single  words 
instead  of  clauses,  the  predicate  of  the  subordinate  clause  being 
understood.  The  words  following  these  conjunctions  are  in  the 
same  case  as  the  words  to  which  they  refer  ;  as.  However  few 
they  are,  they  dare  to  advance  against  any  number  of  cavalry:  Ad 
quemvis  numerum  equitum  quamvis  pauci  {stipply  sint)  adire 
audent.  He  did  not  come  without  being  asked:  Nisi  rogatus  non 
venit.  He  says  he  nyill  not  return  unless  he  is  victorioiis :  Negat  se 
nisi  vlctorem,  rediturum.     (See  also  section  51.) 
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Exercise  10. 

1.  Although  the  enemy  have  a  great  number  of  cavalry,  Caesar 
can  easily  defeat  them.  2.  Even  though  he  should  have  met  with 
favorable  weather  he  would  not  have  sailed  for  Britain.  3.  If 
Caesar  comes  up  with  the  enemy  he  will  easily  defeat  them,  how- 
ever brave  and  numerous  (they  may  be.)  4.  Although  Caesar  has 
sent  two  legions  to  the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant,  the  enemy  have 
not  yet  been  defeated.  5.  Even  if  Caesar  were  in  command  of  the 
army  he  would  not  be  able  to  defeat  the  enemy.  6.  The  Helvetii 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Rhone,  although  the  Romans  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  them.  7.  Even  though  he  should  think 
that  he  could  do  this  without  danger,  he  would  not  send  troops  to 
take  the  city  by  storm.  8.  Although  few  (in  numbers),  they  said 
they  would  never  return  to  the  city  unless  victorious.  9.  Even  if 
the  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position  on  the  higher  ground,  they 
could  not  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  our  men.  10.  Though  you 
can  persuade  these  men  to  send  ambassadors,  you  cannot  make 
them  our  friends.  11.  Although  Ciesar  saw  that  the  legions  were 
being  hard  pressed,  he  was  unwilling  to  order  the  soldiere  to 
retreat.  12.  Even  if  Caesar  had  been  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  close  at  hand,  he  would  not  have  ordered  the  troops  to 
advance.  13.  If  Caesar  had  seen  that  the  tenth  legion  was  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  would  have  sent  four  cohorts  to  the 
lieutenant's  assistance.  14.  Though  he  were  present  now,  he 
could  do  nothing.  15.  Even  if  the  Helvetii  should  return  to  their 
territories,  Caesar  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  them. 


EXERCISE   XL 

Uses  of  the  Accusative. 


90.  (a)  The  direct  object  of  an  active  transitive  verb,  or  of 
a  transitive  deponent,  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  as, 

He  praises  the   soldier:    3IIlitein  laudat.       Ccesar  followed  the 
enemy:  Caesar  liostes  secutus  est. 

(h)  The  accusative  is  used  with   prepositions,  chiefly  the 
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following :  ad^  ante,  apud,  in  (generally  with  the  idea  of 
motion  towards),  inter,  per,  post,  j^ropter,  sub  (with  idea  of 
motion  or  approach),  trans  and  ultra;  as, 

He  returned  to  the  cainp:  Ad  castra  recliit.  He  set  md  after  the 
third  day  (or  three  days  after)  :  Post  diem  tertium  profectus  est. 
He  reached  home  towards  evening :  Sub  vesperum  domum  pervenit. 

91.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  (except  the  historical  infini- 
tive, section  131)  is  put  in  the  accusative;  as, 

He  says  the  soldier  loill  not  return :   Negat  militem  redituruin. 

It  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing  for  these  hostages  to  be  loith  Ariovistus : 
H6s  obsides  esse  apud  Ariovistum  est  turpissimum. 

92.  Duration  of  time  (time  how  long)  and  extent  of  space 
and  measurement  are  expressed  by  the  accusative ;   as. 

They  inarched  three  days  :  Tres  dies  iter  fecerunt.  They  fought 
a  great  part  of  the  day :  Magnam  partem  die!  pugnaverunt.  The 
river  is  three  feet  deep :  Fltimen  tres  pedes  est  altum.  Tlie  sword 
is  two  feet  long :  Gladius  du5s  pedes  longus  est.  He  lived  many 
years  ago  :  Abhinc  annds  niultos  fuit. 

93.  Place  to  which  (limit  of  motion)  is  generally  denoted  by 
the  accusative  with  ad  or  in  ;  as, 

He  catne  into  the  city :  In  urbem  venit.  He  set  out  for  Britain  : 
In  Britanniam  profectus  est.  He  hastened  to  tJie  Rhine :  Ad 
Rhenum  contendit. 

(a)  As  a  rule,  the  preposition  is  not  used  before  names  of  towns, 
or  before  domum,  domos  (home),  or  rus  (to  the  country) ;  as,  He 
went  home  :  Domum  lit.  He  went  aivay  to  the  country  :  Rus  abiit. 
He  came  to  Rome  :  Romam  venit. 

(6)  Before  names  of  towns  we  find  ad  used  to  denote  into  the 
vicinity  of,  and  sometimes  in  contrast  with  d  or  aby  as.  He  came 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva :  Ad  Genavam  pervenit.  He 
came  from  Rome  to  Marseilles  :  Ab  Roma  ad  Massiliam  venit. 

(c)  Observe  that  in  English  we  say,  He  came  to  the  consul  at 
Rome  in  Italy,  while  we  say  in  Latin,  Ad  eonsulem,  Romam,  in 
Italian!  venit.  In  the  English  sentence,  the  phrase,  cd  Rome,  is 
adjectival,  modifying  consid,  and  in  Italy  is  adjectival,  modifying 
Rome,  while  their  equivalents  in  Latin,  Romam  and  in  Italiamt 
are  both  treated  as  adverbs  modifying  venit. 

94.  Many  verbs  (especially  of  the  senses  and  the  feelings),  such 
as  redolere  (to  smell  or  smack  of),  horrere  {to  shudder  at),  desperdre 
{to  despair  of),  tacere  {to  be  silent  about),   dolere  {to   grieve  over), 
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sperdre  (to  hope  for),  take  an  accusative  in  Latin,  while  in  English 
their  equivalents  require  a  preposition  to  complete  their  meaning  ; 
as,  He  smells  of  wine  :  Vinum  redolet.  The\i  shudder  at  the 
cruelty  of  Ariovistus :  Crudelitatein  AriovistI  horrent.  He 
despairs  of  honors  :  Hondres  desperat.  Despairing  of  safety  they 
kill  themselves:  Desperata  salute,  se  interficiunt.  He  had  been 
silent  about  that  :  Id  tacuerat.  They  grieved  over  my  m,isfartune  : 
Meuin  easuin  doluerunt.  He  hojjes  far  victory:  Vlctoriam 
sperat.      Tliey  icait  for  Ccesar:  Caesarein  exspectant. 

95.  Intransitive  verbs  of  motion,  and  some  others,  when 
compounded  with  «c?,  circum,  in,  ex,  trails,  oh,  per,  prae 
and  praeter,  frequently  become  transitive,  and  take  an  accusa- 
tive; as. 

He  attacked  the  enemy :  Hostes  aggresus  est.  He  began  to  cross 
the  river  :  Flumen  transire  coepit.  He  stoiined  the  city:  Urbeiii 
oppugnavit.  He  took  the  city  by  storm  :  rrbein  expugnavit. 
They  s)irpass  all  the  Gauls:  Omnes  Gallos  praecedunt.  They 
crossed  tJie  Rhine  :  Rhenum  transierunt. 

96.  Some  intransitive  verbs  take  what  is  called  a  cognate 
accusative,  which  is  akin  to  the  verb  in  form  or  in  meaning  ;  as, 
No  one  lived  a  life  of  slavery :  Nemo  sewitutem  servivit.  They 
lived  that  life  :  Earn  vitam  vixerunt.  He  makes  the  same  boast : 
Idem  gloriatur.     He  commits  many  sins  :  Multa  peeeat. 

97.  Closely  connected  with  the  cognate  accusative  is  the  accusa- 
tive of  reference  or  specification  (or  adverbial  accusative),  which  in 
prose  is  confined  to  a  few  expressions,  such  as  mdximam  imrteyn, 
id  aetdtis,  id  temporis,  id  genus,  and  the  neuters  hoc,  cpdd,  etc.; 
as.  They  live  for  the  most  part  on  milk  and  (the  flesh  of)  cattle  : 
Maxiiiiani  partem  lacte  atque  pecore  vivunt.  He  u^ll  learn  hou' 
brave  the  Gerinans  are  {literally,  what  they  amount  to  unth  respect  to 
valm') :  Intelleget  quid  Germani  virtute  possint. 

98.  The  accusative  is  used  in  exclamations,  with  or  without  an 
interjection  ;  as,  Ah,  wretched  me :  3Ie  miserum.  "/•  6  me 
miserum. 

99.  For  construction  with  verbs  of  askiiig,  teaching,  etc., 
verbs  of  electing,  choosing,  etc.,  and  transitive  verbs  com- 
pounded with  trans  and  ad,  see  Exercise  VIII. 

EXHRCISE   11. 

1.  For  a  few  hours  our  men  were  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.     2.  For  several  successive  days  Ciesar  drew  up  his 
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line  of  battle,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  fighting. 
3.  After  dismissing  the  ambassadors  and  encouraging  the  lieu- 
tenant, Csesar  returned  to  the  army  at  Rome.  4.  Having  become 
apprised  of  their  design  he  led  his  army  to  the  river  Thames  in 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  returned  home. 
5.  The  Gauls  had  already  led  three-fourths  of  their  troops  across 
that  river.  6.  Csesar  led  his  army  into  the  vicinity  of  Bibracte, 
and  remained  there  fifteen  days.  7-  The  soldiers  pursued  their 
march  for  five  miles  through  marshes  and  forests.  8.  He  asked 
the  general  how  many  miles  the  soldiers  had  marched,  but  he  was 
silent  on  that  point.  9.  The  Gauls  shuddered  at  the  cruelty  of 
Ariovistus  even  in  his  absence  {literally,  absent).  10.  He  said  that 
the  Gauls  lived  for  the  most  part  on  milk  and  flesh.  11.  He  came 
from  Geneva  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  set  out  for  the  country. 
12.  The  river,  he  replied,  was  sixty  feet  wide  and  about  five  feet 
deep.  13.  He  crossed  the  river,  and,  having  attacked  the  enemy, 
he  began  to  storm  the  city.  14.  Csesar  led  his  army  across  the 
bridge  and  followed  the  enemy  four  days  through  forests  and 
marshes  for  fifty  miles.  15.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  Germans  to 
be  accustomed  to  cross  the  Rhine. 


EXERCISE  XII. 

Uses  of  the  Dative. 


100.  The  indirect  object  (that  to  or  for  which  anything  is  or 
is  done)  is  put  in  the  dative, 

(a)  With  intransitive  and  passive  verbs  ;  as.  He  yields  to  the 
time  :  Tempori  cedit.  A  hook  was  given  me  :  Liber  milii  datus 
est. 

(6)  With  transitive  verbs  in  connection  with  the  accusative  ;  as. 
He  gave  me  a  book  :  Mihi  librum  dedit.     (See  section  69.) 

N.B. — In  Latin  the  dative  is  found  after  such  words  rs  polliceor, 
pi'dmitto,  do,  died,  etc.,  where  in  English  to  is  often  omitted  after 
the  corresponding  verb ;  as,  All  this  I  promise  yon  :  Id  omne  tibl 
poUiceor.  He  told  me  the  lieutenant  had  come  :  Legatum  venisse 
mihi  dixit. 
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101.  The  indirect  object  includes  the  dative  of  interest 
{coinniodi  et  incommodl),  and  the  dative  of  service^  end,  or 
purpose  (see  section  75);  as, 

They  consult  their  oiun  interests:  Sibi  consulunt.  He  chose  a 
j)lacefor  settlement:  Locum  domioilio  delegit.  He  carne  to  Ctesar's 
assistance:  Caesari  auxilio  venit.  They  obey  Coisar :  Caesari 
parent.  They  are  superior  to  the  Roman  cavalry:  Eqaitatal 
Romano  praestant.  Our  short  stature  is  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  Gaids :  Gallic  brevitas  nostra  contemptul  est. 

102.  The  dative  of  interest  is  used  with  adjectives  to  indi- 
cate the  person  or  thing  affected  by  the  quality  which  the 
adjective  denotes,  that  towards  which  the  quality  is  directed; 
as, 

Death  is  common  to  every  age:  Omni  aetati  mors  est  communis. 
Their  departure  resembled  a  flight :  Eorum  profectio  fugae  con- 
similis  fuit.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  soldiers :  31ilitibus  perleulo- 
sum  est.  27)6  place  was  suitable  for  a  camp:  Locus  castris 
idoneus  erat. 

103.  In  Latin,  possession  is  quite  frequently  denoted  by  the 
verb  sum  with  the  dative ;  as,  I  have  a  father :  Mihi  est  pater. 
No  one  Imd  tJie  ability:  Potestas  erat  nulll. 

With  nomen  est  the  name  is  generally  attracted  into  the  dative 
instead  of  agreeing  with  nomen.  A  defining  genitive  is  also 
rarely  used.  His  name  tt'as  Servius  Tidlius:  Huie  Servio  Tullio 
{or  Servi  Tulli)  fuit  nomen. 

104.  Most  of  the  compounds  of  sum,  such  as,  adsum,  desum, 
intersum,  obsum,  praesum,  prosu)n,  and  rarely  supersitm  and  absum, 
take  a  dative;  as.  He  is  present  to  aid  me :  Mihi  adest.  T]}  is  one 
thing  was '\ixniting  to  Ccesar :  Hoc  linum  Caesari  defuit.  He  took 
part  in  the  fight :  Pugnae  interfuit.  This  injures  the  speech  :  Hoc 
orationi  obest.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  rai'alry :  Equltatui  prae- 
est.  He  said,  that  the  name  of  brother  of  the  Bonuni  people  u-ould 
avail  them  little :  Dixit  longe  his  fraternum  nomen  populi  RomanI 
afuturum.    (See  section  56.) 

105.  The  dative  is  regularly  used  with  the  gerundive  to 
denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests,  the  apparent 
agent ;  as, 

You  mitst  do  this  (lUerally,  this  is  for  you  to  do) :   Hoc  tlbl 

faciendum  est. 
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This  dative  is  found  also  with  the  compound  tenses  of  the 
ordinary  passive  conjugation;  as,  This  has  received  my  approval: 
Hoc  luihi  probatuin  est. 

If  the  verb  governs  the  dative  or  ablative,  the  gerundive  must 
be  used  impersonally,  and  then,  if  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  the 
ablative  with  a  or  ah  is  used  instead  of  the  dative  of  the  apparent 
agent;  as,  TJie  consuls  must  he  oheyed  hy  the  soldiers:  Consulibus 
parendum  est  a  militibus.  We  must  take  occasion  hy  the  hand  {use 
the  opportunity):  Occaslone  nobis  utendum  est. 

Notice  also : — He  ought  to  he  consulted  by  us  :  Nobis  consulen- 
dus  est.  His  interests  ought  to  he  consulted  by  us:  EI  cousuleu- 
duni  est  a  nobis. 

106.  The  dative  is  often  found  depending,  not  on  a  single 

word,  but  on  the  entire  predicate,  where  we  should  expect  a 

possessive  adjective  or  a  genitive.     This  is  called  the  dative  of 

reference,  and  emphasizes  the  person  or  thing  represented  by 

that  case ;  as, 

He  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy :  Hostibus  in  conspectum  venit. 
They  wished  to  be  blameless  in  Ccesars  eyes:  Caesari  purgati  esse 
volebant.  He  threw  himself  at  Coisar^s  feet :  Caesari  ad  pedes  se 
projecit. 

107.  The  so-called  ethical  dative  is  used  to  designate  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  especially  interested  in  what  is  said ;  as. 
But  see  (or  mark  you)  he  comes  to  me :  At  tibi  venit  ad  me.  He 
asked  wluit  they  meant :  Quid  sibi  vellent  rogavit. 

This  dative  is  always  a  personal  pronoun. 

108.  For  various  verbs  with  the  dative  (impero,  pared,  obsto, 
minor,  credo,  etc.),  see  Exercise  VI.;  and  for  verbs  that  take 
two  datives,  or  a  dative  in  connection  with  some  other  case, 
see  Exercise  VIII. 

Exercise  12. 

1.  Thereupon  they  all  in  tears  threw  themselves  at  Cajsar's 
feet.  2.  He  said  that  these  matters  were  his  care  (literally,  were 
to  himself  for  a  care),  and  that  the  province  must  be  defended 
by  you.  3.  You  must  consult  the  general's  interests.  4.  He 
answered  that  the  man's  name  was  Ariovistus.  5.  The  soldiers 
should  always  obey  the  general,  and  the  general  should  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity.     6.  To  these  men  the  answer  was 
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given  that  the  general  had  left  two  cohorts  as  a  protection  to  the 
ships.  7.  He  asked  what  Caesar  meant,  and  why  he  was  coming 
into  the  territories  of  the  Germans.  8.  He  saw  that  the  river 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  cavalry.  9.  He  said  that  the 
departure  of  the  Belgians  was  like  a  flight.  10.  Word  was 
brought  to  the  lieutenant  at  the  camp  that  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  the  soldiers  not  to  hurl  back  any  weapon  whatever  at  the 
enemy.  11.  He  asked  that  it  might  be  permitted  him  to  do  this 
with  Caesar's  approval.  12.  An  oflicer  who  had  participated  in 
many  engagements  was  in  command  of  the  troops.  13.  He 
answered  that  Caesar  had  threatened  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  with 
death,  and  had  ordered  them  to  furnish  two  hundred  hostages. 
14.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  persuade  the  Romans  to 
allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  AUo- 
broges.  15.  The  soldiers  told  Labienus  that  Caesar  had  always 
shown  special  indulgence  to  the  tenth  legion. 


EXERCISE  XIII. 
Uses  of  the  Genitive. 


109.  A  noun  limiting  or  defining  another  noun,  and  not 
denoting  the  same  thing,  is  put  in  the  genitive  ;  as, 

Cicero's  orations:  Ciceronis  orationes.  Cc^sar's  lieutenants: 
Caesaris  legati.      Z7i€  bravery  of  the  soldiers:  Virtus  mllitain. 

This  defining  genitive  may  be  possessive,  subjective^  objective^ 
partitive,  descriptive  or  of  dejinition. 

110.  The  genitive  is  especially  used  in  connection  with 
another  noun  to  point  out  the  2^ssessor  of  whatever  that  noun 
signifies  ;  as, 

Ccesar's  armij  :  Caesaris  exercitus. 

111.  If  the  noun  which  is  qualified  by  the  genitive  denotes 
some  action  or  quality  such  that,  if  it  were  expressed  by  a  verb, 
the  noun  in  the  genitive  would  be  the  subject  of  that  verb,  the 
case  is  called  a  subjective  genitive  ;  as, 

The  flight  of  Dumnorix  :  Dumnorigis  fuga. 
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In  the  verb  form  tliis  would  be,  Dumnorix  fled  :  Dumuorix 
fiigit. 

112.  The  objective  genitive  denotes  that  which  is  the  object 
of  the  feeling  or  action,  that  is,  the  genitive  would  be  the 
object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  modified  noun  in  verb 
form ;  as, 

TJie  fear  of  death  :  Mortis  timor.  As  a  sentence  it  naight  stand. 
We  fear  death  :  Mortem  timemus. 

Both  these  genitives  may  be  used  in  the  same  phrase  and  modi- 
fying the  same  word,  the  subjective  usually  standing  first  ;  as,  The 
}n'ongs  done  by  the  Helvetii  to  the  Roman  people:  Helvetiorum 
injiiriae  populi  Roniani. 

113.  The  partitive  genitive  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  of 
which  a  part  is  taken. 

This  genitive  is  found  in  connection  with  nouns,  pronouns, 
numerals,  adjectives  (of  all  degrees),  and  occasionally  with 
adverbs  of  quantity,  time  and  place  ;  as, 

Part  of  the  soldiers:  Pars  militum.  Wliich  of  you?  Quis 
vestrum.  At  that  thne :  Id  temporis.  Many  of  them :  Multl 
eorum.  The  foriiur  of  these  :  Prior  lioruin.  Tlie  bravest  of  the 
Gauls:  Fortissimi  Gallorum.  Four  of  the  soldiers:  Quattuor 
militum.  At  that  time:  Tum  temporis.  Where  in  the  world  are 
we  ?  Ubinam  gentium  sumus  .^  Tliere  was  nothing  left :  Nihil  erat 
reliqui. 

114.  With  reference  to  the  partitive  genitive,  the  following 
points  should  be  noticed  : 

(a)  It  is  seldom  used  with  an  adjective  of  the  third  declension; 
as.  Nothing  base:  Nihil  turpe  (but  nothing  mea/i=nihil  sordid!). 

(/))  It  is  not  used  to  denote  the  whole  or  any  local  part  of  a 
thing,  as  the  top,  middle,  bottom,  beginning,  etc. ;  as.  The  whole 
of  Greece :  Tota  Graecia.  Tlie  top  of  the  hill :  Summus  collis. 
TJie  middle  of  the  river:  3Iedium  flumeu.  The  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain: Imus  mons.  The  rear  of  the  line  of  march  :  Novissimuni 
agmen.  At  the  beginning  of  spring:  Primd  vere.  In  these 
expressions  the  adjective  usually  comes  first. 

(c)  When  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  denote  the  same 
number  of  persons  or  things,  the  appositive  construction  is  used ; 
as.  All  of  us  were  present:  Omnes  aderamus.  We  said  that  very 
few  of  us  survived :  Dixi-mus  nos  perpaucos  superesse. 
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((/)  With  the  positive  degree  of  adjectives  of  number,  we  gener- 
ally find  de  or  ex  with  the  ablative  instead  of  the  partitive  genitive ; 
B.s>^  A  few  of  our  men  fall :  Panel  de  nostris  cadunt.  They  lost  a 
feic  of  their  men  :  Paucos  ex  suis  deperdiderunt.  So  with  unus ; 
as,  One  of  Jtis  sons  teas  captured:  Unus  e  flliis  captus  est. 

115.  A  genitive  of  description  or  charact^-isticy  accompanied  by 
an  adjective  or  other  modifier,  is  used  to  denote  character,  or 
ijuality,  including  value,  age,  weight,  etc. ;  as,  A  man  of  very  great 
prudence:  Yir  maximi  consilii.  A  ditch  three  feet  deep:  Fossa 
triuni  pedum.  iStones  of  great  weight :  3Ia;»ni  ponderis  saxa. 
TJiree  months'  provisions  of  ground  corn:  Ti«ium  mensum  molita 
cibaria. 

See  also  ablative  of  characteristic,  section  124,  b. 

116.  Occasionally  we  find  a  genitive  of  definition,  usually  with 
the  force  of  a  noun  in  apposition  ;  as,  T]te  virtue  of  judice  :  Virtus 
justitiae.      TJie  town  of  Antioch :  Oppidum  Antiochiae. 

This  genitive  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  prose,  as  the 
appositive  construction  is  generally  preferred  (especially  in  the 
case  of  proper  names) ;  as,  The  city  of  Home :  Urbs  Roiua.  The 
isle  of  Mona  :  Insula  3Ioua. 

117.  Many  adjectives  require  a  genitive  (usually  objective) 
to  complete  their  meaning  : 

(o)  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  fondness,  skill,  acquaintance, 
memory,  fulness,  guilt,  mastery,  participation  and  their  opposites ; 
as.  Fond  of  praise:  Avidus  laudis.  Skilled  in  war:  Peritus  belli. 
Full  of  confidence :  Fidueiae  plenus. 

(6)  Verbals  in  0.x,  and  present  participles  used  as  adjectives, 
denoting  ccTndition  or  permanent  quality;  as.  Productive  of  virtues: 
Ferax  virtutum.  Averse  to  labor:  Fugiens  laboris.  Fugiens 
laboreiii  would  mean  avoiding  labor  on  a  particular  occasion. 

(c)  A  genitive  is  sometimes  used  (seldom  in  classical  prose)  to 
signify  in  what  respect,  or  in  relation  to  uhat,  a  quality  is  possessed  ; 
as,  He  selected  a  place  half  way  beturen  them  (litercdly,  midway  with 
respect  to  both):  Locum  medium  utriusque  delegit. 

118.  The  genitive  is  used  in  the  jrredicate  to  express  pos- 
session, duty,  part,  quality,  price  or  characteristic ;  as, 

All  things  belonged  to  the  enemy:  Omnia  erant  hostium.  I  sell 
corn  at  a  higiier  price  :  Pluris  vendd  friimentum.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  ivise  man  to  obey  the  law  :  Hominis  saplentis  est  legibus  piirere. 
To  wait  for  the  enemy  is  the  height  of  nmdness :  Exspectai'e  hostes 
summae  est  demeutiao. 
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If  the  person  is  represented  by  a  personal  pronoun,  the  neuter 
of  the  pronominal  adjective  is  used;  as,  It  is  my  duty  to  defend  the 
city :  Meuiii  est  urbem  defendere. 

119.  The  word  on  which  the  genitive  depends  is  frequently 
omitted,  regularly  so  if  it  has  been  used  previously  in  the 
sentence  ;  as.  At  the  temple  of  Jupiter :  Ad  Jovis  (aedem). 
Hannibal  a  hoy  of  nine  years:  Hannibal  annorum  novem  (puer). 
He  had  been  in  the  army  of  Sulla  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Crassus  : 
In  exercitu  SuUae  et  postea  in  Crassi  fuerat. 

120.  Such  words  as  periculum,  and  commodum,  in  certain  phrases 
take  a  genitive  where  the  English  expression  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  dative  ;  as,  From  him  he  learns  about  the  dangers  to 
Cicero  and  the  legion :  Ab  eo  de  perlculis  Ciceronis  legrlonisque 
cognoscitur.  He  did  this  with  advantage  to  the  state:  Hoc 
commodo  reipublicae  fecit.  He  perceived  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  dangers  to  the  province :  Intellegebat  magno  cuin  peri- 
culo  provinciae  futurum. 

N.B. — It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  objective  genitive 
with  nouns  represents  not  only  the  accusative  as  direct  object  of  a 
transitive  verb  (section  112),  and  the  dative  completing  the  mean- 
ing of  an  intransitive  verb  (section  120),  but  also  many  English 
phrases  made  up  of  the  objective  case  and  other  prepositions 
besides  of,  even  where,  if  the  verb  were  used  in  Latin,  a  preposi- 
tion with  the  accusative  or  ablative  would  take  the  place  of  the 
objective  genitive;  as.  Reputation  for  vcdor :  Opinio  virtutis. 
For  an  impression  on  Gaul:  Ad  opinionem  Galliae.  War  tvith 
(or  against)  the  Helvetii :  Bellum  Helvetiorum.  Fondness  for 
war :  Studimn  belli. 

121.  For  verbs  governing  the  genitive,  see  Exercise  VII., 
and  for  verbs  governing  the  genitive  and  accusative,  see 
Exercise  VI 1 1. 

EXEECISE   13. 

1.  The  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Gauls  upon  the  Roman  people 
were  so  gi'eat  that  C?esar  could  not  forget  them.  2.  Considius, 
who  had  the  greatest  experience  in  military  matters,  was  sent  in 
advance  with  the  scouts.  3.  He  believed  that  the  soldiers  of 
Ariovistus  were  wholly  inexperienced  in  this  mode  of  fighting. 
4.  He  said  that  this  circumstance  had  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  legions.  5.  The  general's  hesitation  on  the  previous 
days  prompted  the  Belgians  to  this  measure.  6.  He  distributed 
three  months'  provisions  of  ground  corn  amongst  the  soldiers. 
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7.  Your  letters  are  of  great  value,  but  your  friendship  is  of 
greater.  8.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  and  most  eager 
for  political  change.  9.  The  top  of  the  liill  was  held  by  the  Roman 
army.  10.  He  said  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  ask 
the  advice  of  his  friends.  11.  In  the  middle  of  this  course  there 
is  a  large  island  which  is  called  Mona.  12.  Caesar's  lieutenant 
asked  the  scouts  how  many  of  the  enemy  there  were.  13.  On  the 
morrow  of  that  day  they  sent  the  cavalry  to  follow  up  those  who 
had  fled.  14.  The  soldier  said  that  he  had  been  both  in  the  army 
of  Labienus  and  in  that  of  Caesar.  15.  Word  was  brought  to 
Caesar  that  the  enemy  were  full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
were  setting  out  for  the  vicinity  of  Alesia. 


EXERCISE  XIV. 
Uses  of  the  Ablative. 


122.  Three  or  four  different  relations  are  expressed  by  the 
Latin  ablative,  as  it  discharges  the  functions  of  that  number  of 
originally  distinct  cases. 

123.  The    ablative   proper    expresses    the    relation  from, 

including, 

(a)  Source,  separation  and  cause y  as,  A  vmn  born  of  most  worthy 
parents :  Homo  optimis  parentibus  natus.  We  need  friends: 
Nobis  est  opus  amicis.  He  freed  them  from  oppression  :  Eos 
obsidione  llberavit.  He  delays  for  the  sake  of  svjyplies:  Com- 
meatus  causa  moratur. 

All  these  ablatives  are  also  found  with  prepositions  ;  as.  The 
Bebjinns  are  descended  from  the  Gernuins:  Belgae  sunt  orti  ab 
GennanXs.  The  place  ^cas  left  empty  of  defenders  :  A  propugrna- 
toribus  vacuus  relictus  est  locus.  He  wa^  ill  because  of  his  uxjund: 
Ex  vulnero  aeger  erat. 

(6)  Place  from  which  is  denoted  by  an  ablative  with  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as,  He  sets  out  from  the  city  :  Ab  urbe  proticiscitur. 

Names  of  towns,  and  of  some  islands,  also  domus  and  rus,  are 
put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  ;  as.  He  came  from 
Corinth  (or  from  the  country,  or  from  home)  :  Venit  Corlntho 
(or   rure,    or   domo).      The  preposition   is   sometimes   expressed 
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with  names  of  towns  to  denote  from  the  neighborhood  of,  and  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  with  the  name  of  the  town  marking  the  limit 
of  motion. 

(c)  A  comparative  adjective  or  adverb  (without  quam)  is  followed 
by  the  ablative  ;  as,  They  are  more  civilized  than  the  rest :  Ceteris 
humaniores  sunt.  He  says  that  the  Gauls  are  not  braver  thiin 
the  Germans  :  Negat  Gallos  fortiores  esse  Germanis.  He  set  out 
sooner  than  any  one  expected:  Celerius  omul  opinioue  profectus 
est. 

N.B. — This  ablative,  however,  should  be  used  only  when  the 
comparative  adjective  is  in  the  nominative,  or  the  accusative  after 
a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking,  and  is  especially  common  in  negative 
and  interrogative  sentences.  In  the  case  of  adverbs  the  ablative  is 
not  used  unless  the  substantive  following  the  comparative  repre- 
sents the  subject  or  direct  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  implied  in  the  comparative  clause. 

(1)  If  qimm  {than)  is  expressed,  the  noun  or  pronoun  following 
takes  the  case  of  the  corresponding  preceding  substantive  ;  as, 
Crassus  ivas  less  encumbered  than  those  :  Crassus  erat  expeditior 
quam  illl.  Ccesar  says  that  Ireland  is  less  than  Britain :  Caesar 
dicit  Hiberniam  minorem  esse  quam  Britanniam.  He  lived 
longer  in  Italy  than  in  GomI  :  Diutius  in  Italia  quam  in  Gallia 
vixit. 

(2)  The  comparatives  jjlils,  minus,  longius  and  ainplius,  are 
regularly  used  (with  quam  omitted)  without  affecting  the  case 
of  the  following  w^ord ;  as.  They  completed  the  fortification  in  less 
than  three  hours :  Minus  horis  tribus  munltionem  perfecerunt. 
More  than  eighty  ships  had  been  seen  :  Amplius  octiugentae  naves 
erant  visae. 

(3)  If  two  qualities  in  the  same  object  are  compared  with  each 
other,  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  is  generally  used 
after,  as  well  as  before  quamj  as,  He  is  more  brave  than  toise: 
Fortior  est  quam  sapientior. 

124;.  The  ms^rwTwen^a?  ablative  expresses  the  relations  with 
and  by,  including, 

(«)  Means  y  as.  The  camp  was  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  trench  : 
Castra  vallo  fossaque  munita  sunt.  It  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  exjes:  Oculis  judicarl  non  potest.  They  live  on  flesh :  Carne 
vivunt.  With  that  legion  he  completed  tlie  wall :  Ea  legione 
murum  perducit. 

(6)  Manner,  accompaniment  and  quality  (or  characteristic)  ;  as, 
The  war  must  be  carried  on  in  quite  a  different  manner:  Longe 
alia  ratione  est  bellum  gerendum.      They  folloiced  vnth  all  their 
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wagons  :  Cum  omnibus  earrls  secuti  sunt.  He  was  a  man  of  tJie 
greatest  boldness:  Erat  homo  summa  audacia.  A  spike  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb:  Clavus  cligiti  pollicis  crassitudine. 

(1)  As  a  rule  the  ablatives  of  accompaniment  and  manner 
require  the  preposition  cum,  when  not  modified  by  an  adjective  or 
a  genitive,  and  even  when  so  modified  the  cum  is  often  retained, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  modo  and  ratione ;  as, 

He  lived  icith  me :  Meeum  vixit.  He  set  out  u'ith  a  large  army: 
IngrentI  exercitu  profectus  est.  He  is  slain  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  troops :  Interficitur  cum  maxima  parte  militum.  He  kept 
the  soldiers  carefully  in  camp:  Cum  diligentia  milites  in  castris 
continuit.  He  did  this  icith  the  greatest  care  :  Summa  diligrentia 
(or,  cum  summa  dilig-entia)  hoc  fecit.  Thcd  must  be  done  in  a 
different  manner:  Id  alia  ratione  faciendum  est. 

(2)  The  ablative  of  characteristic  (like  the  genitive  of  quality)  is 
accompanied  by  an  adjective  or  other  modifying  adjunct.  A  nuin 
of  boldness  =  Audan.  hom5,  not  Homo  audacia. 

(3)  When  the  description  refers  to  number,  the  genitive  of 
quality  should  be  used  ;  to  denote  j^hi/sical  characteristics  or  exter- 
nal appearance  the  ablative  is  the  proper  case,  while  for  other 
descriptions  either  case  may  be  used,  with  a  preference  for  the 
genitirv'e  to  en^iress  permanent  or  inherent  qucdities;  as.  He  made  a 
nine  days'  march:  Novem  dierum  iter  fecit.  They  have  long  hair 
{literally,  they  are  \ji  people^  of  long  hair)  :  Capillo  sunt  promisso. 
He  tvas  a  man  of  the  greatest  valor :  Erat  vir  summae  virtutis,  or 
summa  virtute. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ablative  (like  the  genitive)  of  charac- 
teristic may  be  used  in  the  predicate. 

(c)  Definite  price  and  value,  with  verbs  of  buying,  selling  and 
exchanging,  are  usually  expressed  by  the  ablative  ;  as,  He  pur- 
chased tJie  tajcesfor  a  small  price:  Yectlgalia  parvo  pretlo  rede- 
mit.  He  sold  the  house  for  two  talents:  Duobus  taleutls  domum 
vendidit.  He  excJmnged  the  booty  for  wine :  Praedam  vino 
mutavit. 

(d)  The  ablative  of  degree  of  difference  is  used  with  comparatives 
and  words  implying  comparison  ;  as,  He  made  the  s^word  a  foot 
longer:  Gladium  imo  pede  longiorem  fecit.  The  Bomans  are 
much  braver  tJian  the  Gauls:  Romani  Gallis  multo  fortiores  sunt. 
He  lived  many  years  before  Ccesar  :  Ante  Caesarem  multis  annXs 
vixit.  He  encamped  six  miles  from  Casars  camp:  3Ililibus  pas- 
suum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit.  He  recovered  the  city  a  feu- 
days  after.  Paucis  post  diebus  urbem  recepit.  He  came  to  him  a 
few  months  before  :  Panels  mensibus  ante  ad  eum  venit.  Ireland 
is  considered  a  half  smaller  than  Britain :  Hibernia  dimidio  minor 
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quam  Britannia  existimatur.     The  sooner  the  better:  Quo  citius, 
eo  melius. 

(e)  The  ablative  of  specification  or  respect  denotes  that  in  respect 
to  which  anything  is  true  ;  as,  They  excel  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in 
valor  :  Reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praecedunt. 

125.  The  locative  ablative  expresses  the  relations  at  or  in, 
including, 

(a)  Place  where  or  in  ichich,  generally  with  a  preposition  ;  as, 
Ccesar  wus  in  Gaul :  Caesar  in  Gallia  erat. 

(1)  Names  of  towns  do  not  require  a  preposition,  and  in  the 
singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  the  locative,  which 
there  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  genitive,  is  used  ;  as,  He  lived  at 
Carthage,  at  Athens,  at  Borne  and  at  Corinth:  Cartliagine,  Athe- 
nis,  Romae,  Corinthi  vixit. 

(2)  Like  names  of  towns  are  the  locatives  domJ,  helll  and  militiae 
(in  contrast  with  domi),  and  humi.  Burl  (in  the  countrn)  and  terra 
nuirlqiie  {by  land  and  sea)  are  also  used  without  a  preposition. 

(3)  In  the  so-called  pregnant  construction  {cdnstrfictid  jyraegnans) 
where  there  is  motion  towards  implied,  we  sometimes  find  an  accu- 
sative after  the  preposition  ;  as,  Tliey  concealed  themselves  in  the 
nearest  woods  (that  is,  went  into  the  woods  and  hid) :  In  proximas 
silvas  se  abdiderunt. 

Colloco  and  pond,  however,  take  the  ablative  after  in. 

(b)  Time  when,  and  time  icithin  which ;  as,  He  returned  home  on 
the  third  day :  Domum  tertio  die  rediit.  He  did  that  in  one  day : 
Id  uno  die  fecit.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  denote  duration,  but 
in  reality  denotes  time  in  the  course  of  which;  as.  They  fought  Jive 
hours :  Pugnatum  est  lioris  quinque. 

(c)  The  ablative  absohde  (see  Exercise  V.)  was  probably  origi- 
nally identical  with  that  expressing  time  ichen  or  position,  but  the 
notions  of  cause,  condition  and  other  attendant  circumstances  have 
been  superadded  to,  and  frequently  have  entirely  superseded,  the 
original  idea. 

126.  The  ablative  is  used  with  the  words,  dignus,  indlgnus, 
contentus  and  fretus,  and  adjectives  denoting  full  of  or  abounding 
in,  and  free  from  or  destitute  of;  as.  Worthy  of  remembrance: 
Dignus  nienioria.  Unworthy  of  honor :  Indignus  lionore.  Satis- 
fied with  the  infantry :  Contentus  peditatu.  Belying  on  assistance: 
Fretus  subsidio.  A  life  full  of  pleasures:  Vita  plena  volupta- 
tibus.     A  mind  free  from  cares:  Animus  curls  vacuus. 

The  ablatives  with  dignus,  indlgnus,  contentus,  and  with  adjec- 
tives of  plenty,  are  probably  instrumental,  the  ablative  with,  fretus 
local,  and  that  with  adjectives  of  icant,  one  of  separation. 
11 
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127.  For  verbs  with  the  ablative,  see  Exercise  VII.,  and  for 
verbs  with  the  ablative  and  accusative,  see  Exercise  VIII. 

128.  With  passive  verbs  the  primary  agent  is  denoted  by 

the  ablative,  with  a  or  ah,  the  secondary  agent  by  per  with  the 

accusative ;  as, 

The  letter  was  sent  by  Ccesar  through  a  slave :  Litterae  a  Caesar e 
per  servum  missae  sunt. 

With  the  gerundive,  the  apparent  agent  is  turned  by  the  dative ; 
as,  Ccesar  must  send  the  letter :  Litterae  Caesarl  mittendae  sunt. 

129.  As  was  noticed  in  the  case  ot  the  limit  of  motion,  so  with 
the  place  from  which,  each  of  several  phrases  is  in  Latin  taken 
closely  with  the  verb ;  as,  He  came  frrnn  the  consul,  at  R<yme,  in 
Italy:  A  consule  Boma  ex  Italia  venit.     (See  section  93,  c.) 

Ex:ercise  14. 

1.  He  asked  why  the  soldier  had  wounded  the  lieutenant  with 
a  sling.  2.  Csesar  was  passing  the  winter  in  Gaul  with  the  troops. 
3.  He  said  that  the  Belgians  had  strengthened  the  place  with  a  wall 
and  a  trench.  4.  A  sudden  attack  was  made  on  our  ca'S'ulry  by 
the  enemy.  5.  Ambassadors  had  come  from  all  those  districts  to 
ask  Csesar  to  come  to  their  aid  with  an  army.  6.  He  saj'B  that  the 
cavalry  of  the  Belgians  excel  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  speed.  7. 
They  all  stain  themselves  with  woad,  which  produces  a  dark-blue 
color,  and  on  this  account  (hoc)  they  are  of  more  frightful 
appearance  in  battle.  8.  This  victory  has  cost  the  life  of  so  many 
brave  men  that  we  now  need  peace.  9  With  such  (is)  swiftness 
and  vehemence  did  the  soldiers  advance,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
withstand  the  onset  of  the  legions  and  the  cavalry.  10.  Cassar 
with  his  army  was  distant  from  the  enemy  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  paces.  11.  He  was  informed  that  Labienus  had  collected 
all  the  ships,  two  hundred  in  number.  12.  On  the  same  day  he 
ordered  his  lieutenant  to  move  forward  the  camp  and  t<tke  up  a 
jiosition  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  six  miles  from  Ciesar's  camp.  13. 
The  letter  was  sent  by  the  general,  through  a  messenger,  from 
Massilia  in  Gaul  to  the  consul  at  Rome  in  Italy.  14.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  merit  and  worthy  of  all  praise ;  relying  on  the 
friendship  of  the  consul  lie  came  from  Athens  in  the  reign  of  that 
king,   and  afterwards  lived  many  years  at  Rome  and  Tarentum. 
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15.  (Being)  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage,  (and)  relying  on  the 
assistance  of  Csesar,  he  spoke  more  freely  and  more  boldly  than 
the  other  Gauls. 


EXERCISE   XV. 

Verbal  Nouns — Infinitive,  Gerund,  Supine. 

(a)  The  Infinitive. 

130.  The  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun  used  as  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  verb,  or  as  the  subject  of  another  infinitive ;  as. 

Being  praised  is  delightful:  Jucundum  est  laudarl.  He  deter- 
mined to  set  out:  Proficisel  constituit.  He  proves  that  carrying 
out  their  plans  is  an  easy  matter :  Perfacile  esse  probat  conata 
perfieere.  Notice  that  the  adjective  modifying  the  infinitive  is 
neuter. 

131.  In  vivid  narration,  to  describe  a  series  cf  actions,  the 
present  infinitive  may  be  used  instead  of  an  historical  tense  of 
the  indicative. 

This  is  called  the  historical  infinitive,  and  when  so  used  it 

is  no  longer  a  noun,  but  has  the  value  of  a  verb,  and  takes  its 

subject  in  the  nominative  case ;  as, 

The  Aedui  kept  putting  off  day  after  day ;  they  said  (the  corn)  was 
being  got  together,  was  being  brought  in,  was  close  at  hand  :  Diem  ex 
die  ducere  Aedui :  conferri,  comportari,  adesse  dicere. 

132.  Although  the  infinitive  is  a  noun,  it  yet  retains  some  of 

the  peculiarities  of  the  verb,  as  ;  for  example, 

{a)  It  is  modified  by  an  adverb  instead  of  by  an  attributive 
adjective;  as.  Brave  fighting  :  Fortiter  pugnare. 

(6)  It  governs  the  same  case  as  any  other  part  of  the  verb ;  as, 
Obeying  the  laws  :  Legibus  parere. 

(c)  It  has  the  distinction  of  tense ;  as,  He  seems  to  be  loriting,  to 
have  icritten,  to  be  going  to  torite:  Videtur  scribere,  serii>sisse, 
scripturus  esse. 

(d)  It  has  a  subject  in  the  accusative  case  after  verbs  of  saying, 
thinking,  etc.,  and  when  used  as  subject  of  a  verb;  and  in  the 
nominative  when  used  as  an  historical  infinitive.  See  sections  12 
and  131. 
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(b)  The  Gerund. 

133.  The  gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  (found  only  in  the  neu- 
ter singular)  of  four  cases,  genitive^  dative,  accusative  and 
ablative,  with  uses  similar  to  those  of  other  substantives,  except 
that  it  is  never  found  in  the  accusative  as  object  of  a  verb. 
Like  the  infinitive,  it  governs  the  same  case  as  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived.  In  use  it  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the 
English  gerund  (or  infinitive  in  ing),  but  it  may  frequently  be 
translated  by  the  English  gerundial  infinitive  with  to. 

Examples. — I  was  desirous  of  seeing  you  (or  eager  to  see  you): 
Avidus  eram  te  viclendi.  He  icas  ready  to  obey  the  comiiwLiider : 
Paratus  fuit  ad  parendum  imperatorl.  He  has  come  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  you  :  Tibi  persuadendi  causa  venit.  Caesar 
makes  an  end  of  speaking :  Caesar  loquendi  fiiiem  facit. 

134.  In  a  few  cases,  especially  with  pronouns,  the  genitive  of 
the  gerund  is  used  as  a  pure  substantive  modified  by  the  neuter  of 
the  pronominal  adjective ;  as.  Nor  do  they  give  the  enemy  an 
opportu)iity  of  recovering  themselves  (literally,  their  recovering): 
Neque  sul  colligendl  hostibus  facultatem  relinquunt. 

Or  we  may  consider  sul  here  as  the  objective  genitive  plural  of 
the  reflexive  j)Tono\xn  —  the  recovering  of  themselves. 

(c)  The  Supirie. 

135.  Another  verbal  noun  is  the  sujyine,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  accusative  and  ablative  singular,  with  adverbial 
force  in  both  cases. 

136.  The  accusative  supine,  or  supine  in  ?/???,  is  used 
to  denote  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion  (and  a  few  others, 
dare,  collocdre,  etc.);   as. 

They  cam£  to  ask  peace:  Yenerunt  pacem  ro^atum.  He  gave 
his  sister  to  that  man  to  marry  (or  in  marriage)  :  Sororem  illi 
nuptnin  dedit. 

The  supine  in  uni,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  gerundial 
infinitive  with  to  after  a  verb,  takes  the  case  of  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

137.  The  rare  future  infinitive  passive  is  formed  by  means  of  Irl 
(present  infinitive  passive  of  eo  used  impersonally)  and  the  supine 
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in  urn ;  as,  He  says  the  city  unll  he  taken  (literally,  there  is  a  going 
to  take  the  city) :  Dicit  urbem  captum  Iri.  In  this  example  it 
should  be  observed  that  urbem  is  really  the  object  of  captum,  not 
the  subject  of  captum  Irl. 

138.  The  ablative  supine,  or  supine  in  w,  is  used  as  an  ablative  of 
specification  with  a  few  adjectives,  with  the  nouns /«s,  nefds,  opus 
and  scelus,  and  occasionally  with  the  verb  puclet ;  as.  This  is  easy 
to  do  :  Hoc  est  facile  faetu.  TJiat  is  hard  to  say  :  Id  est  difficile 
dictu.     It  is  unlaivfid  to  say :  Nefas  est  dictu. 

This  supine  corresponds  to  the  English  infinitive  with  adjectives. 

139.  The  supine  in  ?7  does  not  govern  a  case,  but  is  found  in 
connection  with  a  noun  clause  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
principal  verb ;  as,  It  is  hard  to  say  how  powerful  the  Gauls  are  : 
Difficile  est  dictu  quid  Galli  possint.  Here  the  clause,  quid 
Galli  possint,  is  not  governed  by  dictu,  but  is  the  subject  of  est. 
Di^tu  is  adverbial  and  modifies  difficile. 

Exercise  15. 

1.  After  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  Caesar  determined  to  buy 
up  a  very  large  number  of  draught  animals  and  wagons.  2. 
They  will  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  for 
ever,  and  of  avenging  themselves  upon  the  Romans.  3.  The 
lieutenant  brought  word  to  Csesar  that  he  had  found  the  other 
ships  ready  for  sailing.  4.  Such  showers  {literally,  so  great  a 
midtit^ide)  of  stones  and  darts  did  the  enemy  keep  hurling,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  to  any  one  of  keeping  his  position  on  the 
wall.  5.  Csesar  replied  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  wretched 
and  to  spare  the  vanquished.  6.  By  faithfully  discharging  his 
duties  and  obeying  the  laws,  he  became  very  popular  with  his 
fellow-citizens.  7.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Csesar  to  ask  help, 
and  he  sent  three  legions  to  their  assistance.  8.  He  proves  to 
them  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  to  seize  the  supreme 
power.  9.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  how  many  there  are  of  us.  10. 
He  has  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  very  brave  man  in  that 
state.  11.  They  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  off  our 
men  from  supplies,  and  protract  the  affair  into  the  winter.  12. 
He  had  learned  from  the  scouts  that  the  river  was  distant  from  his 
camp  not  more  than  ten  miles,  and  that  on  this  side  of  that  river 
the  enemy  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  13.  After 
making  a  bridge,  Caesar  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  pursue 
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the  enemy.  14.  He  learned  from  the  soldiers  that  the  ships  were 
useless  for  sailing,  and  although  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the  soldiers  to 
embark.  15.  On  enquiry  (literally,  by  questioning),  Caesar  found 
out  that  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  had  been  thrown  into  a  panic  by 
the  flight  of  Dumnorix  and  his  horsemen. 


EXERCISE  XVI. 

Verbal  Adjectives — Gerundive,  Participles. 

(a)  The  Gerundive. 

140.  The  gerundive  (or  future  participle  passive)  is  an 
adjective  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  and  agrees  with 
its  substantive.  When  so  used  in  an  oblique  case,  it  is  best 
translated  like  a  gerund  governing  that  noun  ;  as. 

They  came  to  seek  peace  (literally,  for  peace  which  was  to  he 
sought)  :  Venerunt  ad  pacem  petendam.  Tlie  greatest  difficult]/ 
in  building  a  bridge  (literally,  of  the  bridge  which  icas  to  be  b^dlt) 
presented  itself:  Summa  difhcultas  faciendi  pontis  proponebatur. 

Observe  that  the  gerundive  is  passive  and  does  not  govern  the 
noun,  but  agrees  with  it. 

141.  Often  in  the  oblique  cases  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
gerund  or  the  gerundive  is  used,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  with  intransitive  verbs  the  gerund  is  always  found,  and 
with  transitive  verbs,  especially  after  prepositions,  the  gerun- 
dive is  preferred.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  the  Latin  uses  the 
gerund  of  a  transitive  verb  with  an  object. 

Examples. — He  is  ready  to  help  the  in'etchcd :  Paratus  est  ad 
succurrendain  miseris.  Tlxeg  advanced  for  the  purpose  ofjiyhting: 
PuiEfnandl  causa  progress!  sunt.  Cavalrg  rcere  sent  to  folhur  }(p 
the  enemy :  Equites  missi  sunt  ad  liostes  lusequendos.  Hope 
deceived  them  with  respect  to  taking  the  town  bg  storm  :  De  expugr- 
nando  oppido  spes  eos  fefellit.  TJieg  came  with  the  object  of 
seeking  peace:  Pads  petendac  causa  venerunt,  Ariovistus  pro- 
ceeds to  seize  Vcsontio  :  Ariovistus  ad  oooupandiim  Vesontidneni 
(Jem.)  contendit.     (This  use  of  the  gerund  is  very  rare.) 
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(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  ad  and  causa  with  the  gerund  and 
gerundive  are  regular  ways  of  expressing  purpose  with  short 
phrases.     (See  Part  I.,  page  102,  footnote  1.) 

(6)  i'^ote  that  the  gerundive  of  deponents  is  passive,  and  that  in 
this  construction  (though  not  with  sum,  see  next  section),  the 
gerundive  of  iltor,  potior,  etc.,  is  us.^'d  as  though  these  verbs  were 
transitive  ;  as,  Hope  of  taking  tJie  town  failed  the  enemy :  Hostibus 
spes  potiundi  oppidi  discessit. 

142.  One  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  gerundive  (but  only 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative)  is  to  form  as  a  predicate 
adjective,  in  combination  with  suju,  the  so-called  passive  peri- 
phrastic conjugation,  denoting  duty  or  necessity ;  as, 

All  things  were  (or  had)  to  he  done  hy  Coesar  at  one  time  :  Caesari 
omnia  uno  tempore  erant  a§:enda.  TJie  line  of  battle  must  be 
farmed  :  Acies  Instruenda  est. 

In  this  construction,  intransitive  verbs  are  used  impersonally, 
the  gerundive  taking  the  same  case  as  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
derived  ;  as.  The  general  must  be  obeyed :  Imperatori  parendum 
est.  These  things  ought  to  he  used :  His  rebus  utenduni  est.  We 
must  leap  down  :  Desiliendani  est. 

In  such  examples  as  the  last  three,  the  form  in  -ndum  is,  by 
some,  considered  the  nominative  of  the  gerund. 

143.  Tlie  gerundive  without  a  preposition  is  used  in  a  predica- 
tive agreement  with  the  object  of  certain  verbs  to  express  end  or 
purpose. 

Such  verbs  are  trddo,  do,  loco,  conduco,  attrihuo  said  card;  as,  He 
hands  these  over  to  the  Aedui  to  guard  :  H6s  Aeduis  custodiendos 
tradit.  He  provided  for  the  transportation  of  the  army :  Exereitum 
transportanduni  curavit.  He  took  a  contraxt  to  build  a  bridge : 
Ponteni  faciendum  conduxit. 

Examples  illustrating  uses  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  may  be 
found  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  II.,  20  and  21. 

(b)  The  Participles. 

144.  The  prese7it  (or  imperfect)  participle  is  used  to  denote 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal  verb  ;  as, 

While  fighting  he  is  slain  :  Pugnans  interficitur.  He  comes  upon 
the  soldiers  fighting :  Militibus  pugnantibus  occurrit.  WJiile  the 
soldiers  were  resisting  he  fled:  Militibus  resistentibus,  fugit. 
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Observe  that  in  English  we  use  v:hen  or  while,  apparently  in 
connection  with  a  participle  without  a  finite  verb.  The  sentence 
is  of  course  elliptical,  tch He  Jiyhting  =  while  {he  was)  Jighting.  In 
Latin,  dmn  and  cum  are  not  used  in  this  manner,  and  we  must 
either  leave  out  these  words  when  we  use  the  participle,  or  else 
make  the  sentence  complete,  Dum  pugnat,  or  Cum  pugnaret. 

Notice  also  such  sentences  as,  When  (or  While,  or  As)  a  hoy  he 
lived  at  Rome  :  Puer  Romae  vixit,  where  a  simple  appositive  is 
used  in  the  Latin. 

145.  The  past  (or  perfect)  participle  is  used  to  denote  an 
action  as  completed  at  a  time  jyrior  to  that  of  the  principal 
verb ;  as, 

Having  encoiircicied  the  soldiers,  he  proceeded  to  the  first  line: 
Cohortatus  milites,  ad  primam  aciem  processit.  Having  been 
captured  by  the  soldiers,  he  was  put  to  death :  A  militibus  captus, 
interfectus  est.  Having  given  this  reply,  he  went  away:  Hoc 
responso  dato,  discessit. 

Observe  that  the  perfect  participle  of  a  deponent  verb  is,  as  a 
rule,  active. 

146.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  in  English  we  often 
use  the  present  participle  in  a  loose  way,  to  denote  something  that 
takes  place  previously  to  the  action  expressed  by  the  main  verb. 
In  Latin  a  perfect  participle  or  an  equivalent  clause  should  be 
used  ;  as.  Promising  to  return  in  a  short  time,  he  took  his  departure: 
PoUicitus  se  brevi  rediturum,  discessit.  Hearing  this  he  set  out  : 
Hoc  audito,  profectus  est.  Returning  to  the  harbor  he  found  the 
ships  ready  for  sailing  :  Cum  ad  portum  rediisset,  naves  paratas 
ad  navigandum  invenit. 

147.  The  future  participle  denotes  an  action  as  about  to 
happen  at  a  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the  principal  verb.  Its 
chief  uses  are  to  form  (with  esse)  the  future  infinitive  active, 
and  the  active  periphrastic  conjugation,  which  denotes  inten- 
tion or  likelihood  ;  as, 

He  says  Casar  will  take  the  city  by  storm  :  Dicit  Caesarem  urbem 
expugrnatiirum  esse.  He  u'cis  going  (or  Wixs  likely,  or  intended)  to 
set  out :  Prefect iirus  erat. 

The  participles,  like  the  infinitives,  denote  time  relative  to  that 
of  the  principal  verb.     (See  section  16.) 

148.  The  commonest  uses  of  the  participle  are : 
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(a)  With  a  substantive  in  the  ablative  absolute  construction  (see 
Exercise  V.),  and  as  an  appositive  adjective  agreeing  with  the 
subject  or  object  of  a  verb.  It  then  forms  a  substitute  for  a  sub- 
ordinate clause  of  some  description  ;  frequently  also  for  a  co- 
ordinate clause  describing  the  doing  of  something  leading  up  to 
the  final  action  (see  section  49)  ;  as,  When  he  had  tnade  peace  he 
returned  to  the  city:  Facta  pace,  ad  urbem  rediit.  TJie  e)iem\i 
surrounded  our  men  while  they  toere  fighting  :  Hostes  nostros  pug- 
nantes  circumvenerunt.  It  was  necessary  that  the  punishment  of 
being  burned  at  the  staJie  should  overtal'e  him  if  he  ivere  found 
g}iilty :  Damnatum  poenam  sequi  oportebat  ut  igni  cremaretur. 
The  enemy  cdso  had  led  forth  their  trooj^s  and  drawn  them  up  in 
battle  array :  Hostes  item  suas  coplas  ex  castris  eductas  instrux- 
erant.  Our  nun  attacked  the  enemy  and  sleiv  a  great  number  of 
them :  Hostes  nostri  aggress!  magnum  eorum  numerum  occi- 
derunt. 

(b)  The  participles  are  sometimes  used  (chiefly  in  the  oblique 
cases)  as  substantives  ;  as,  He  followed  up  the  fugitives :  Fugientes 
prosecutus  est.  They  stood  upon  the  fallen :  Jaeentibus  insiste- 
bant. 

(c)  Occasionally  they  have  the  value  of  simple  predicate  adjec- 
tives ;  as,  He  is  dead :  Mortuus  est.  TJiey  were  engaged  in  the 
woi'h:  In  opere  occupati  erant.  Gaul  is  divided:  Gallia  est 
divlsa.  Tliey  are  prepared  to  give  hostages:  Parati  sunt  obsides 
dare. 

Exercise  16. 

1.  Thinking  that  he  could  terrify  the  ambassador,  he  said  the 
town  would  be  taken  in  three  days  and  that  he  would  avenge  the 
wrongs  done  to  his  father.  2.  Csesar  says  that  he  will  hand  over 
the  prisoners  to  the  cavalry  to  guard.  3.  He  thought  that  eighty 
transport  ships  were  sufficient  to  carry  over  the  two  legions. 
4.  Thinking  this  place  by  no  means  suitable  for  disembarking,  he 
waited  at  anchor  until  the  ninth  hour.  5.  They  threw  the  ambas- 
sador into  chains  when  he  was  attempting  to  speak.  6.  Fatigued 
by  the  battle,  and  hearing  (section  146)  that  two  hundred  horse- 
men were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy,  our  men  began 
to  retreat.  7.  Saying  this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  and  fell  fighting.  8.  A  few  days  after  that  battle,  he  had 
caused  two  bridges  to  be  built  over  the  river.  9.  Alarmed  by 
the  arrival  of  Csesar,  they  sent  hostages  for  the  purpose  {causa) 
of  seeking  peace.  10.  The  Gauls  (who  had  been)  surrounded  by 
the  cavalry  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.     11.  Seeing  the  enemy 
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leaving  the  ship,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  Caesar 
at  the  camp.  12.  They  were  assembling  from  all  sides  to  defend 
those  into  whose  territories  the  Roman  army  had  been  led.  13. 
Having  encouraged  his  men,  he  gave  the  signal  to  them  as  they 
desired  it  (literally,  to  them  desiring).  14.  He  replies  that  Caesar, 
promising  to  return  immediately,  has  run  down  to  exhort  the 
soldiers.  15.  The  two  legions  declare  that  they  have  always  been 
ready  to  carry  on  the  w^ar. 


EXERCISE  XVII. 
Imperative,  Independent  Uses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

149.  In  the  second  person,  the  imperative  mood  (regularly 
the  present)  is  used  in  Latin  as  in  English  to  express  com- 
mands ;  as, 

Suffer  me  to  breathe  my  last  amidst  this  slaughter  of  my  soldiers  : 
Me  in  hac  strage  militum  meorum  patere  exsplrare.  Consider 
Gaul :  Respicite  Galliam. 

This  imperative  has  several  substitutes  or  equivalents  which  are 
frequently  used,  chiefly  velim,  fac  or  cilrd,  aU  followed  by  the 
present  subjunctive  {ut  being  usually  omitted) ;  as,  Write  to  me,  I 
unsh  you  would  write  to  me,  See  that  you  write  to  me,  Be  sure  to 
write  to  me  :  Ad  me  scribe.  Ad  me  scribas  velim,  Fac  ad  me 
seribas,  Cura  ut  ad  me  scribas. 

These  phrases  are  less  direct  and  peremptory  than  the  simple 
imperative. 

150.  The  imperative  is  seldom  used  in  prose  to  express  a 
prohibition  or  negative  command. 

For  this  purpose  we  use  most  frequently,  (a)  noli,  iwlite, 
with  the  infinitive ;  {h)  ne  with  the  perfect  subjunctive ;  (c) 
cave  {ne)  or  fac  ne  with  the  present  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Do  not  do  this,  Be  sure  7wt  to  do  this,  Take  care  not  to  do  this: 
Noll  hoc  facere,  Ne  hoc  fecerls.  Cave  {or  fac  ne)  hoc  facias. 
Do  not  deprive  these  of  your  assistance :  Nollte  hos  vestro  auxilio 
exspoliare. 

151.  The  subjunctive  is  used  independently  to  express : 
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(a)  A  wish,  desire,  command  or  exhortation;  as,  Let  us  die  for 
onr  country :  Pro  patria  morlamur.  May  he  return  in,  safety : 
Incolumis  redeat.  Let  the  prisoner  he  put  to  death :  Captlvus 
interflciatur.  Let  us  consider  the  wJwle  of  Gaul :  Omnem  GaUiam 
respieiamus. 

This  is  known  as  the  hoHative  or  jussive  subjunctive. 

To  express  wish  or  desire  the  subjunctive  is  frequently  preceded 
by  idinam.  The  use  of  the  tenses  is  governed  by  the  same  princi- 
ples as  hold  in  the  case  of  conditional  clauses  with  si ;  as,  I  hope 
you  may  (or  May  you)  have  such  men,  {Possibility)  :  Utinam  tales 
viros  habeatls.  Would  that  you  had  such  unen,  (Contrary  to  the 
fact  at  the  present  titne)  :  Utinam  tales  viros  haberetis.  Woidd 
that  you  had  had  such  men,  {Contrary  to  the  fact  in  the  past) : 
Utinam  tales  viros  habuissetis. 

(6)  A  softened  assertion  in  a  polite  or  hesitating  manner  ;  as, 
This  I  would  venture  to  say :  Hoc  dicere  ausim  (see  Part  III.,  sec- 
tion 66).  You  would  have  thought  them  vanquished:  Crederes 
victos.  Someone  may  say  this:  Hoc  dixerit  aliquis.  I  could  have 
unshed  you  had  been  present :  Vellem  adf  uisses. 

This  is  called  the  potential  subjunctive,  and  is  really  the  case  of 
an  apodosis  with  the  protasis  omitted  (see  section  79). 

(c)  Doubt,  perptlexity  (dubitative  questions),  or  a  virtual  negative 
(rhetorical  questions  or  questions  of  appeal),  in  interrogative 
clauses;  as,  JMxcd  is  he  to  do?  Quid  faclat?  What  was  he  to 
say?  Quiddiceret?  Who  would  believe  the  messenger  {no^c)!  Quis 
nuntio  credat  ?  Who  woidd  have  believed  this  man  f  Quis  huic 
homini  erederet  ? 

152.  When  the  simple  imperative  or  the  subjunctive  is  used 

to  express  negative  commands,  wishes  and  exhortations,  ne  is 

the  proper  negative ;  as, 

Do  not  swear :  Ne  jura  (not  classical  prose).  Do  not  despise  the 
enemy:  Ne  hostes  despexeris.  Let  us  not  attack  the  city:  Ne 
urbem  oppugnemus.  Let  him  not  dare  to  return :  Ne  audeat 
redire.     I  loish  that  he  may  not  return :  Utinam  ne  redeat. 

(a)  To  connect  such  clauses  neu  or  neve  is  used  (seldom  -re  or 
neque)  ;  as.  Do  not  do  this  nor  that :  Ne  hoc  f eceris  neve  illud. 
Let  all  attack  the  leader,  and  let  no  one  wound  anybody  else:  Omnes 
ducem  petant  neu  quis  quem  alium  vulneret.  Neither  p/rovoke  the 
Aedui  nor  make  war  upon  them  nor  their  allies:  Neve  Aeduos 
lacessiveris  neve  his  sociisve  eorum  bellum  intuleris. 

(6)  For  the  negative  of  relim  and  vellem  use  nolim  and  nollem ; 
as,  I  ivish  you  may  not  return :  Nolim  redeas.  I  could^  have  unshed 
you  had  not  been  present :  Nollem  adf  uisses. 
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153.  Notice  such  expressions  as  the  following,  where  we  shouiJ 
almost  expect  the  subjunctive  ;  It  icovM  be  tedious  to  tell  every- 
thing:  Lonsruiii  est  omnia  narrare.  It  icould  have  been  better  to 
do  this:  Satius  {or  3Ielius)  fuit  hoc  facere.  You  should  have  done 
this:  Hoc  facere  debuisti  (o/-  Hoc  tibi  faciendum  fuit,  or  Te  hoc 
facere  oportuit).  It  coidd  have  been  done :  Poterat  fieri  (see 
section  85,  N.B.). 

Exercise  17. 

1.  Do  not  assist  the  enemy  with  com  or  with  anything  else.  2. 
Let  us  love  our  native  land  and  fight  bravely  for  our  parents  and 
our  children.  3.  Let  us  not  fear  the  enemy,  however  numerous, 
nor  return  to  the  city  unless  victorious.  4.  Leap  down,  fellow- 
soldiers,  unless  you  wish  to  betray  the  eagle  to  the  enemy.  5. 
Would  that  Caesar  had  sent  two  legions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lieutenant.  6.  Let  the  Gauls  send  envoys  to  the  Roman  general 
to  seek  peace.  7.  Remember  the  former  valor  of  the  Helvetii. 
8.  Labienus,  my  lieutenant,  have  two  bridges  built  over  this  river 
as  speedily  as  possible.  9,  Be  sure  not  to  report  to  the  enemy 
that  the  Romans  have  been  defeated  by  Ariovistus.  10.  Do  not 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  11. 
Soldiers,  fill  up  this  trench  with  stones  and  the  trunks  of  trees. 
12.  Do  not  forget  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Gauls  to  the  Roman 
people.  13.  Order  the  soldiers  to  advance  by  forced  marches  into 
the  country  of  the  enemy.  14.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask  what 
the  enemy  told  Csesar  concerning  this  matter.  15.  Who  can 
endure  that  this  should  be  snatched  away  from  them  ? 


EXERCISE   XVIII. 

Verbs  of  Fearing,  Hindering,  Doubting,  Objecting. 

154.  After  verbs  of  fearing  (chiefly  vereor  in  classical  prose) 
and  such  phrases  as  metus  est,  perlculum  eat,  that  and  lest  are 
translated  by  ne  and  that  not  by  2it,  both  words  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

I  fear  tliat  he  will  do  tJiis  (or  lest  he  do  this):  Vereor  ne  hoc 
faeiat.  I  fear  that  he  unll  not  do  this:  Vereor  ut  h5c  faclat. 
There  is  danger  of  his  not  doing  this:  Periculum  est  ut  hoc  faeiat. 
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N.B. — Instead  of  ut^  ne  non  is  often  used,  regularly  so  after 
non  vereor. 

155.  Verbs  of  fearing  may  be  used  as  modal  verbs,  followed  by 
the  infinitive  without  an  expressed  subject;  as,  I  hesitate  to  do 
this :  Yereor  hoc  facere. 

156.  Verbs  and  phrases  of  objecting  to,  j^reventingf,  doubting 
and  hindering  are  usually  followed  by  qicin  or  quoininus  (con- 
secutive or  final),  and  the  subjunctive.  When  quin  is  used, 
the  preceding  clause  is  always  an  actual  or  virtual  negative, 
and  this  is  also  generally  the  case  with  quominus  ;  as, 

Hie  fleet  was  prevented  f rain  returning  into  the  harbor:  Classis 
tenebatur  quominus  in  portum  rediret.  He  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  from  leaving  the  city:  Vix  inhiberi  potuit  quin  urbem 
relinqueret.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  left  the  city :  X6n  dubito 
quin  urbem  rellquerit.  And  a  suspicion  is  not  wanting  that  he 
committed  suicide:  Neque  abest  suspicio  quin  ipse  sibi  mortem 
consciverit. 

157.  It  will  be  observed  that  fiujn  and  quominus  with  the  sub- 
junctive often  answer  to  the  English  gerund  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as,  I  do  not  object  to  your  doing  this  :  Non  recuso  quominus 
hoc  facias.  TJie  Germans  could  not  be  restrained  from  hurling  their 
weapons  at  our  men :  GermanT  retineri  non  poterant  quin  in 
iiostros  tela  conjieerent. 

158.  Common  expressions  with  quin  are  neino  est,  there  is  no 
one;  non  dubitdre,  not  to  doubt ;  non  est  dubiuni,  tliere  is  no  doubt; 
minimum  abesse,  and  hand  niultinn  abesse,  to  be  ivithin  a  little; 
nihil  praetermittere,  to  leave  nothing  undone;  facere  non  posse, 
cannot  but,  cannot  help. 

With  quominus  are  found  deterrere,  impedire,  tenere,  recusdre  and 
such  phrases  as  ^^er  te  stetit,  it  was  owing  to  you. 

159.  Becilso,  I  object,  I  refuse,  and  duhitd,  I  scruple,  I  hesitate, 
are  used  as  modal  verbs ;  as.  He  hesitates  to  cross  the  river :  Flumen 
transire  dubitat.  He  does  not  refuse  to  speak :  LoquI  non 
recusat.  Recuso  is  also  followed  by  quin,  and  deterred  by  ne  or 
qnln,  and  the  subjunctive. 

N.B. — Prohibeo  usually  takes  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive. 

Exercise  18. 

1.  I  fear  the  soldiers  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  city  by  storm, 
2.  There  was  the  greatest  danger  of  the  enemy's  crossing  the  river 
and  making  an  attack  upon  the  camp.     3.  The  general  feared  that 
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the  Gauls  would  attempt  the  walls  with  ladders,  and  that  the 
troops  would  not  be  able  to  keep  them  off.  4.  We  fear  that 
the  general  has  been  wounded  by  the  enemy,  but  that  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  cross  the  river.  5.  He  feared  that  he  should  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  lieutenant.  6.  It  was  owing  to  you  and  your 
brother  that  we  did  not  conquer  the  enemy  on  that  day.  7. 
There  is  no  one  who  does  not  know  that  the  Roman  soldiers  can 
easily  defeat  the  Gauls.  8.  Caesar  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
enemy  were  filling  the  ditches  with  boughs.  9.  They  hesitated  to 
raise  objections  to  being  for  ever  under  the  sway  of  the  enemy. 
10.  He  was  within  a  very  little  of  being  slain  by  the  enemy.  11. 
Ten  vessels  were  prevented  by  the  storms  from  being  able  to  reach 
the  same  port.  12.  He  feared  that  the  soldiers  would  not  be  able 
to  cross  the  bridge  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  13.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Aedui  used  to  come  to  the  Roman  province. 
14.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce  the  Gauls  to  remain 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans.  15.  They  are  deterring  the 
citizens  from  bringing  in  com,  and  are  preventing  (proh  ibeo)  them 
from  assisting  our  troops  in  any  way. 


EXERCISE  XIX. 

Duty,  Necessity,  Possibility,  Permission. 

160.  Biiti/  or  ohligation  is  usually  expressed  in  one  of  three 
ways : 

{a)  Most  frequently  by  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation 
(gerundive  with  esse)  ;  as,  You  ought  to  do  this  {note)  :  Haec  tibi 
facienda  sunt.  It  irill  he  your  duty  to  do  this  (or  Yo}t  v^ill  hare  to 
do  this)  ;  Haec  tibi  facienda  erunt.  You  ought  to  have  done  this  : 
Haec  tibi  facienda  fuerunt. 

With  intransitive  verbs  the  gerundive  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  nominative  of  the  gerund)  is  used  impersonally  ;  as,  / 
must  run  :  C'lirrendum  est  mihi.  /  must  obey  the  leader:  A  me 
dud  parenduni  est.     (See  section  105.) 

(6)  By  deheo ;  as.  We  ought  to  do  this  (now):  Hoc  facere 
debemas.  We  owght  to  do  this  {to-inarrow)  :  Hoc  facere  (eras) 
debebiinus.      We  ought  to  have  do)ie  thi^ :  Hoc  facere  debuimus. 
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(c)  By  the  impersonal  (or  rather  unipersonal)  verb  oportet  with 
the  infinitive  and  its  subject  accusative  ;  as,  Hoc  nos  face  re 
oportet,  oporteblt,  oportuit. 

N.B. — Carefully  compare  with  their  English  equivalents  the 
tenses  of  debed  and  oportet  used  to  denote  past  or  future  action. 
Compare  also  the  English  and  the  Latin  infinitives. 

161.  Necessity  (combined  with  duty)  is  expressed  by  the 
gerundive;  as, 

We  must  die  for  our  country  :  Pro  patria  nobis  moriendum  est. 

To  express  absolute  necessity,  use  necesse  with  the  third  person 
singular  of  sum;  as.  All  men  must  die  :  Omnibus  mori  necesse  est. 

162.  Ability^  or  possibility,  is  expressed  by  the  modal  verb 
possum;  as, 

I  can  do  this  note  :  Nunc  hoc  facere  possum.  I  can  do  this 
to-morroiv  :  Cras  hoc  facere  potero.  I  might  (or  coidd)  have  done 
this  yesterday  :  Heri  hoc  facere  poteram  {or  potui). 

163.  Permission  is  expressed  by  licet  followed  by  the  dative 
and  infinitive  (the  real  subject  of  licet) ;  as, 

You  may  do  this  :  Tibi  hoc  facere  licet.  Yon  might  have  done 
(or  you  had  permission  to  do)  this  yesterday:  Tibi  hoc  facere  herl 
licuit. 

(a)  After  such  infinitives  as  esse,  Jieri,  etc.,  any  adjective  modi- 
fying, or  any  substantive  referring  to,  the  preceding  dative,  agrees 
with  it  in  case  ;  as,  We  may  become  oratoi's :  Nobis  fieri  oratori- 
bus  licet. 

(6)  Both  licet  and  oportet  occasionally  take  the  subjunctive  (with 
ut  omitted)  instead  of  the  infinitive  ;  as.  You  may  come  to  the  city : 
Ad  urbem  A-enias  licet.  You  ought  to  come  to  the  city :  Ad  urbem 
venias  oportet. 

164.  Notice  the  values  of  should  in  the  following  sentences 
and  the  different  modes  of  translating  them  into  Latin  :  • 

(a)  I  said  I  should  return  to  Rome,  (shoidd  =  shall  of  direct  nar- 
ration) :  Dixi  me  Romam  reditunxni  esse. 

(b)  We  should  all  obey  the  laics,  (duty)  :  Omnibus  nobis  legibus 
parenduni  est. 

(c)  It  is  a  crime  that  a  Roman  citizen  shoidd  be  bound,  (here 
'"'■  should"  expresses  neither  duty  nor  futurity ;  the  suboi^dinate  clause 
might  be  rendered,  '"'•  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound  ") :  Facinus  est 
vinciri  civem  Hdmannni. 
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(d)  If  I  should  return  to  Rome,  I  should  see  you,  (a  softened 
expression  of  condition  and  contusion,  less  vivid  and  direct  than,  '"''If 
I  return  to  Rome,  I  shall  see  you"):  Si  Romam  redeani  te  videam. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  potential  subjunctive,  where  the 
condition  is  not  expressed  :  I  should  scarcely  make  that  assertion : 
Yix  hoc  affirmaverim. 

Exercise  19. 

1.  At  that  time  Caesar  could  easily  have  defeated  the  Gauls. 
2.  To  these  envoys  the  answer  was  given  that  the  soldiers  ought 
always  to  obey  the  general.  3.  He  said  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  do  this.  4.  He  had  to  die  yesterday,  we  must  die 
to-day,  all  will  have  to  die  some  day.  5.  The  Gauls  may  be 
cowards  if  they  wish,  but  the  Roman  soldiers  must  needs  be 
brave  men.  6.  So  far  as  Ctesar  was  concerned,  you  had  per- 
mission to  leave  the  camp.  7.  They  asked  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  do  this  with  his  approval.  8.  You  should  have  replied 
that  you  could  not  leave  the  city.  9.  You  ought  to  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  storm  to-morrow.  10.  You  ought  to  inform 
Cajsar  at  once  that  the  enemy  are  about  to  make  an  attack  upon 
our  cavalry.  11.  Caesar  could  have  ordered  that  state  to  furnish 
hostages.  12r  He  said  the  lieutenant  ought  to  have  won  over  the 
allies  of  the  Germans  to  the  Romans.  13,  You  may  remain  with 
the  allies  three  months,  and  afterwards  you  will  have  permission 
to  return  to  Rome.  14.  He  thinks  the  Belgians  ought  to  fortify 
the  place  with  a  wall  and  a  trench.  15.  Our  fields  ought  not  to 
have  been  laid  waste  almost  in  sight  of  your  army,  our  children 
carried  off  into  slavery,  and  our  towns  taken  by  storm. 


EXERCISE  XX. 

Uses  of  Quod,  Quoniam  and  Cum. 

165.  (a)  Quod  (because)  takes  the  indicative  when  it  intro- 
duces a  statement  positively  on  the  writer's  own  authority  or 
containing  the  writer's  belief;  as, 

They  surpass  the  re^t  of  the  Gauls  in  bravery,  because  they  are 
cngafjed   in    almost    daily    slruyyles    u^ith    the    Genmins :    Reliquos 
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Gallos  virttite  praecedunt  quod  fere  cotidianis  proelils  cum  Ger- 
manis  contendunt, 

(6)  It  takes  the  subjunctive  when  it  introduces  a  statement 
on  the  authority  of  another — virtual  or  informal  indirect  narra- 
tion (see  section  216);  as, 

Socrates  was  accused  because  (as  his  prosecutoi's  charged)  he  cor- 
rupted the  young  men :  Socrates  accusatus  est,  quod  corrumperet 
juventutem.  He  complains  because  {as  he  says)  he  lias  been  deserted: 
Quod  sit  destitutus,  queritur.  Ccesar  complained  that  they  had 
made  tear  loithout  cause :  Caesar  questus  est  quod  sine  causa 
bellum  Intulissent, 

N.B. — On  the  same  principle  we  find  non  quod  (or  quo)  with 
(generally)  the  subjunctive  of  a  reason  given  to  be  rejected  =  /ioi 
because  {as  one  might  suppjose).  So  also  quam  quod  (or  quo)  after  an 
actual  or  virtual  comparative. 

Frecjuently  a  sort  of  antecedent  (such  as  proptered,  eo,  hoc  or  ea 
de  causa)  is  found  jjreparing  the  way  for  the  quod  clause. 

166.  Quoniam  {since)  invariably  takes  the  indicative  (except 

in  indirect  narration) ;  as, 

Sitice  I  cannot  save  myself  along  unth  you,  I  shall  provide  for  your 
life  at  least :  Quoniam  me  una  vobiscum  servare  non  possum, 
vestrae  quidem  certe  vitae  prospiciam. 

167.  Ciom,  meaning  since  or  although,  that  is,  with  a  clearly 
causal  or  concessive  force,  is  always  followed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive; as. 

Since  they  could  not  defend  themselves  from  the  enemy,  they  sent 
envoys  to  Ccesar :  Cum  se  ab  hostibus  defendere  non  possent, 
legat5s  ad  Caesarem  mittunt.  TJiough  such  is  the  case,  Ccesar  mill 
malce  peace  xvith  them :  Cum  haec  ita  sint,  Caesar  cum  iis  pacem 
faciet. 

168.  Ci^m  takes  the  primary  (see  section  28)  tenses  of  the 
indicative  to  express  when,  whenever,  used  with  the  English 
present,  perfect  or  future  (see  sections  200,  202,  205) ;  as, 

To  these  they  quicliy  retreat  when  it  is  necessary:  Ad  quos  se 
celeriter,  cum  usus  est,  recipiunt.  Whenever  a  supply  of  this  kind 
fails  they  have  recourse  to  the  punishment  of  even  the  innocent: 
Cum  ejus  generis  copia  defeeit  (section  202),  etiam  ad  innocentium 
supplicia  descendunt.  Tllien  he  returns  to  the  camp  I  shall  send 
him  to  Ccesar:  Ad  castra  cum  redierit,  eum  ad  Caesarem  mittam. 
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Wl}en  I  say  into  the  harbor,  I  say  into  the  city:  Cum  in  portum 
dico  in  urbem  dico. 

In  the  last  example  the  action  expressed  by  the  cnm  clause 
includes  that  of  the  principal  statement,  and  such  a  clause  is  often 
best  rendered  by  the  English  gerund  preceded  by  a  preposition  ; 
as,  1)1  saying  into  the  harbor,  I  say  into  the  city. 

In  rhetorical  questions,  cnm  {when)  with  a  primary  tense  of  the 
subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  ;  as,  Sliall  I  say  that  the  sea  has  been 
closed  against  our  allies,  when  your  armies  have  never  crossed  over 
from  Brundisium,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter?  SociTs  ego  nostris 
mare  clausum  fuisse  dicam,  cum  nunquam  a  Brundisio  nisi  hieme 
summa  trausmiseriut  ? 

Here  cum  is  really  causal,  Since  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists,  I 
need  not  say,  etc. 

169.  Cum  takes  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  to 
express  ivhen,  used  with  the  English  past  (including  the  past 
progressive)  and  pluperfect  tenses ;  as, 

Wlien  the  magistrates  were  collecting  men  from  the  coitntry, 
Orgetorix  died:  Cum  homines  ex  agris  magistratiis  eoi^ereiit, 
Orgetorix  mortuus  est.  When  thi^  news  icas  brought  to  tkesar,  he 
made  Jiade  to  leave  the  city:  Caesarl  cum  id  nuntiatum  esset, 
matui'at  ab  urbe  proficiscl. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  these  examples,  the  cum  clause,  besides 
marking  the  time,  gives  the  reason  i)f  the  action  expressed  by  the 
principal  clause. 

But  tlie  accessory  notion  is  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
cum  clause  merely  marking  an  action  whicli  as  a  wliole,  or  in  part, 
is  antecedent  to  that  of  the  jjrincipal  clause  ;  as.  He  died  after  his 
return  home:  Cum  domum  rediisset  vita  excessit. 

170.  Even  when  these  tenses  (past  or  pluperfect)  are  used 
in  the  English,  cttin  (ivheii)  takes  the  indicative  in  the  follow- 
ing cases : 

(rt)  To  mark  two  events  strictly  contemporaneous,  turn  {then) 
being  frequently  used  in  tlie  principal  clause  to  detine  the  time 
more  clearly  ;  as,  When  Casar  catne  iido  Gaul,  t)ie  Aedui  were  the 
leaders  of  one  party,  the  Sequani  of  the  other:  Cum  Caesar  in 
Grftlliam  venit,  alterius  factionis  prmcipes  erant  Aedui,  alteiius 
Sequani.  When  tlw  lietifoiaiit  was  in  Gaul  Casar  iras  at  Borne: 
Cum  legjltus  in  Gallia,  erat.  tum  Caes^ir  Romae  erat.  Were  the 
old  men  doing  nothing  when  they  were  defending  the  date  by  their 
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counsel  and  their  influence?    Senes  cum  rempublicam  consilio  et 
auctoritate  defendebant,  nihil  agebant  ? 

In  the  last  example  the  action  expressed  by  the  cum  clause 
includes  that  of  the  main  statement.     (See  section  168.) 

(b)  In  a  frequentative  sense,  to  denote  a  repeated  action  preced- 
ing that  of  the  main  verb.  In  such  cases  the  pluperfect  indicative 
is  used  in  the  cum  clause,  and  generally  the  imperfect  indicative  in 
the  principal  clause  ;  as,  Wlienever  the  ropes  icere  cciught  by  these 
and  drawn  in,  they  wordd  he  torn  off :  His  cum  funes  compre- 
hensi  adductique  erant,  praerumpebantur. 

(c)  To  introduce  a  clause,  apparently  subordinate,  but  really 
principal ;  as.  Mid-day  was  now  appn'oaching^  when  he  hastened 
to  the  camp :  Jam  meridies  appropinquabat,  cum  ad  castra  con- 
tendit. 

Here  by  an  inversion  the  temporal  clause  becomes  the  main 
clause,  and  the  main  clause  the  temporal.  The  same  peculiarity  is 
found  in  the  English  sentence,  which  would  read  fully  as  well, 
When  mid-day  was  now  apj^roaching,  he  hastened  to  the  camp. 

Cum  in  such  a  sentence  is  a  co-ordinating  conjunction,  and  has 
no  influence  on  the  mood  of  the  verb  :  so  cum  ....  tum,  meaning 
both  ....  and. 

Exercise  20. 

1.  Since  this  is  the  case  I  shall  order  the  soldiers  to  storm  the 
enemy's  camp.  2.  The  enemy  began  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the 
mountain,  because  it  was  not  far  from  their  camp.  3.  Csesar 
complained  because  the  enemy  were  laying  waste  the  territories 
of  the  allies  of  Rome.  4.  Since  he  knew  that  Cicero  was  freed 
from  imminent  peril,  he  thought  that  without  anxiety  he  might 
slacken  his  pace.  5.  When  the  ships  were  drawing  near  the 
island,  and  were  seen  from  the  camp,  so  great  a  tempest  arose 
that  they  could  with  difficulty  hold  their  course.  6.  Whenever 
our  troops  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy,  they  would 
retreat  to  their  camp.  7.  They  all,  whenever  there  is  need, 
engage  in  war.  8.  The  flag  had  to  be  hung  out,  which  was  the 
signal  when  they  were  to  rush  to  arms.  9.  When  the  iron  had 
become  bent,  they  could  neither  draw  it  out,  nor  fight  to  any 
advantage.  10.  The  soldiers  were  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
caution  through  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  when  the  Helvetii 
suddenly  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  11.  Although  this  was  the 
case,    Caesar    determined   to   push  forward    by    forced   marches 
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against  the  enemy.  12.  At  the  time  when  the  enemy  were  pre- 
paring to  storm  our  camp,  Caesar  was  leading  the  soldiers  across 
the  bridge.  13.  In  accepting  the  surrender  of  the  Belgians,  Csesar 
was  exercising  his  usual  gentleness  and  humanity.  14.  When  our 
men  saw  that  the  camp  was  being  filled  with  great  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  they  immediately  took  to  flight.  15.  When  Csesar 
returns  to  the  camp,  our  men  will  make  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy. 


EXERCISE    XXI. 
Uses  of  Dum,  Donec,  Quoad,  Antequam,  Prr^squam. 

171.  Bum,  used  in  a  conditional  clause,  with  the  force  of  i/, 
ar  provided  that,  is  always  followed  by  the  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Provided  that  (or  so  long  as)  the  facts  remain,  let  them  fashion 
words  according  to  their  fancy :  Dum  res  maneant  verba  fijigant 
suo  arbitriitu. 

The  proper  negative  in  such  a  clause  is  ne. 

172.  Dum,    donee   and   quoad,   ivhile,    as   long   as,  merely 

temporal,  are  followed  by  the  indicative ;  as, 

TJierefore  depart  xchile  you  have  tlie  opportunity :  Proinde  abite 
dum  est  facultas.  He  resisted  with  the  vtmost  bravery,  as  long  as 
he  ivas  able :    Quoad  potuit,  fortissime  restitit. 

173.  When  dum  {ichile)  introduces  a  clause  marking  a  longer 
period  within  which  something  else  has  taken  place,  it  is  followed 
by  the  present  indicative,  even  when  an  historical  tense  is  found  in 
the  principal  clause;  as.  While  Ccesar  vas  delaying  in  these  regions, 
envoys  came  to  him:  Dam  in  his  locis  Caesar  moratur,  legati  ad 
eum  venerunt. 

174.  Dum,  donee  and  quoad,  meaning  until,  \.di\iQ  the  indica- 
tive to  express  mere  time,  and  the  subjunctive  to  express  the 
further  notion  of  purpose,  expectation,  or  end  in  view  ;  as, 

I  waited  until  he  returned:  Exspectavl  donee  rediit.  He  deter- 
mined that  he  ought  not  to  ivait  until  the  Helvetii  should  reach  the 
territories  of  the  iSantoni :  Non  exspectandum  sibi  statuit  dam  in 
Santonos  Helvetii  per venirent.  He  detcnnined  to  delay  in  Gaul 
until  he  lear)ied  thui  the  winter  camp  had  been  fortified:  Quoad 
munita  liiberna  coguovisset,  in  Gallia  morarl  constituit. 
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176.  Antequam  and  j^iusquam  {before),  to  denote  mere 
priority  of  time,  take  the  indicative ;  to  denote  purpose  or  a 
result  prevented,  they  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

T]\e\j  did  not  cease  their  flight  before  they  reached  the  river  Rhine: 
Neque  prius  fugere  clestiterunt  quani  ad  flumen  Rheiium  per- 
venerunt.  Before  the  enemy  should  recover  from  their  panic  Ccesar 
led  his  armii  into  the  territoi'ies  of  the  Suessiones :  Caesar,  prius- 
qnani  se  hostes  ex  terrore  reeiperent,  in  fines  Suessionum  exer- 
citum  duxit. 

The  use  of  priusquam  is  commoner  than  that  of  antequam,  to 
express  purpose  or  result  prevented. 

Caesar  does  not  use  antequam  at  all,  and  with,  pi'iusquam  almost 
invariably  uses  the  subjunctive. 

N.B, — Tliese  words  are  compounds,  made  up  of  ante  or  pi'ius 
and  quam  (than),  which  is  used  after  the  comparative  idea  in  ante 
and  prius.  The  parts  are  sometimes  separated  by  other  words,  as 
in  the  first  example.     This  separation  is  called  tmesis. 

Exercise  21. 

1.  AIMiile  this  was  going  on  at  the  conference,  word  was  brought 
to  Caesar  that  the  enemy  were  riding  up  to  our  line  and  hurling 
stones  at  our  men.  2.  The  Gauls  decided  they  ought  not  to  wait 
until  Caesar  reached  the  river.  3.  As  long  as  the  consul  lived  he 
was  a  friend  to  me  and  to  the  Roman  people.  4.  Before  he  should 
make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  he  sent  forward  a  scout  to  learn 
what  their  numbers  were.  5.  While  Caesar  was  delaying  in  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  vessels  ready,  the  enemy  sent 
ambassadors  to  him.  6.  It  was  the  height  of  madness  to  wait 
until  the  cavalry  should  return.  7.  Before  those  who  dwelt  be- 
yond the  Rhine  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  crossed  that  river. 
8.  Before  he  should  make  the  attempt,  he  sent  the  lieutenant  mth 
a  war-galley  to  find  out  about  these  matters.  9.  Provided  that 
Labienus  is  able  to  lead  the  troops  across  the  bridge,  we  shall 
defeat  the  enemy  without  difficulty.  10.  While  these  things  were 
going  on,  the  enemy  who  were  in  the  camp  took  their  departure. 
11.  W^hile  our  men  were  getting  the  ships  ready,  it  was  reported 
that  the  camp  had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy.  12.  Before  I 
reached  the  city  my  friend  had  set  out  for  home.  13.  As  long  as 
he  was  in  the  city  I  remained  at  home.     14.  Caesar  has  determined 
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to  attack  the  camp  before  the  enemy  are  informed  of  his  arrival. 
15.  Provided  the  enemy  do  not  learn  our  numbers  and  position, 
we  shall  make  an  attack  upon  them  to-morrow. 


EXERCISE  XXII. 
Pronouns  and  Pronominal  Adjectives.* 

176.  As  the  pronominal  subject  is  really  contained  in  the 
ending  of  the  verb,  the  personal  pronouns  {ego,  nos,  tii,  vos,  is, 
el)  are  seldom  expressed  except  for  emphasis  or  contrast ;  as, 

I  shall  come  to-morrow :  Cras  veuiam.  You  icill  reach  the  city 
before  night :  Ante  noctem  ad  urbem  pervenies.  He  attacked  the 
enemy:  Hostes  aggressus  est.  It  is  tJiundering :  Tonat.  I  at 
any  rate  have  proved  Tnyself  a  brave  man  :  Ego  certe  me  fortem 
praestiti.  I  have  injured  the  Gcmls,  you  your  fellow-citizens :  Ego 
Gallls  nocui,  tu  civibus. 

177.  Hlc  is  called  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  and  is  used  to  denote  something  near  (in  time  or 
place)  or  belonging  to  the  speaker,  or  something  just  men- 
tioned or  about  to  be  mentioned;  as, 

This  present  tear:  Hoe  helium.  TJiis  place  ivhere  we  are:  Hie 
locus.  This  slave  of  mine :  Hie  servus.  Not  far  away  there  wan  a 
hill.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  marsh:  Collis  non  longe  aberat. 
Hune  pains  cingebat.  The  character  of  the  ground  w<ts  as  follows  : 
Loci  nattira  erat  haee.  In  forensic  language,  hlc  often  means, 
"  mj/  client." 

We  occasionally  find  hlc  used  in  a  sort  of  condensed  or  preg- 
nant sense  in  grannnatical  agreement  with  a  word  expressed, 
when  logically  it  belongs  to  some  word  like  res  understood  ;  as. 
Through  fear  of  this  circuinstance  :  Hoc  metu  (  =  Hujus  rei  inetu). 
G-rief  over  this  matter:  Hie  dolor  (  =  Dolor  hujiis  rei). 

178.  Iste  is  the  demonstrative  of  the  second  person,  and  is  used 
to  denote  something  near  or  belonging  to  tlie  person  addressed  ; 
as.  That  book  near  you  (or  of  yourti)  :  Iste  liber.  As  a  law  term 
it  means,  '^  my  opponent,''  "  the  defendant,''  and  it  also  occasionally 
implies  contempt. 

*N.B.  — Tt  will  be  understood  that  the  words  treated  of  in  this  exercise  are 
pronouns  when  they  are  substitutes  for  nouns,  and  adjectives  when  they  modify 
nouns. 
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179.  Ille  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  is  used  to 
denote  something  remote  (from  both  the  speaker  and  the 
person  addressed),  in  time  or  place  or  thought ;  as, 

Those  good  old  times :  Ilia  antiquitas.  The  people  of  that  country 
call  tliem  retainers  :  Quos  illi  soldurios  appellant. 

{a)  IllCy  as  opposed  to  Mc,  usually  signifies  tJie  former,  while  Mc 
is  translated  by  the  latter ;  as,  The  rest  ivho  have  remained  at  home 
support  themselves  and  the  others.  The  latter,  again  in  their  turn, 
are  in  arms  the  year  folloitnng,  while  the  former  remain  at  home  : 
Reliqui,  qui  domi  manserunt,  se  atque  illos  alunt.  Hi  rursus  in- 
vicem  ann5  post  in  armis  sunt,  illl  domi  remanent. 

N.B. — It  is  frequently  used  (generally  in  the  plural)  referring  to 
persons  just  mentioned,  who  are  not  the  subject  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  then  it  may  often  be  well  rendered  by  an  emphatic  he 
or  they,  or  by  the  others,  the  enemy,  the  latter.  , 

{h)  Ille  is  used  pointing  forward  to  an  appositive  or  a  relative 
clause  explaining  the  demonstrative  ;  as,  This  7n)ich  he  promised, 
that  he  would  give  them  a  safe  passage  through  his  territories :  Illud 
pollicitus  est  se  tutum  iter  per  fines  suos  daturum.  That  part 
which  I  have  mentioned  above :  Ilia  pars  quam  supra  couiiiieni- 
oravi. 

Ille  often  means  that  famous  or  well-known. 

180.  Is  is  an  unemphatic  pronoun  of  mere  reference.  Un- 
like hlCj  iste  and  ille,  it  has  no  special  force  of  its  own.  It  is 
used  to  translate  he,  she,  him,  Jier,  it,  they,  them,  referring  to 
some  person  or  thing  already  mentioned.  Besides  this  pro- 
nominal use,  it  is  also  found  with  the  value  of  a  demonstrative 
adjective,  this  or  that. 

Examples. — Orgetorix  tvas  by  far  the  wealthiest  man  amongst  the 
Helvetii.  He  formed  a  league  of  the  nobility :  Apud  Helvetios 
longe  ditissimus  fuit  Orgetorix.  Is  conjurationem  nobilitatis  fecit. 
He  acted  ill  this  icay  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
engage  with  the  enemy  :  Id  ea  de  causa  faciebat,  quod  cum  hostibus 
dimicandum  non  existimabat. 

181.  It  is  regularly  used  as  or  with  the  antecedent  of  the  relative 
qui ;  as.  The  day  that  he  had  agreed  upon  came :  Ea  dies,  quam 
constituerat,  venit.  TJiose  who  had  crossed  the  river  to  forage  had 
not  yet  returned :  li  qui  frumentandi  causa  ierant  trans  flumen, 
nondum  redierant.  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  frightened  :  Neque  is 
sum  qui  terrear. 
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182.  Is  is  frequently  no  more  emyjhatic  than  our  definite,  or 
even  our  indefinite  article  ;  as,  He  p^t  the  vomen  in  a  pkwe  which 
the  army  could  not  upprocich:  JNIulieres  in  eum  locum  eonjecit  quo 
exercitui  aditus  non  erat. 

183.  The  demonstrative  should  not  be  used,  as  in  English,  to 
represent,  with  a  genitive,  a  noun  already  mentioned ;  as,  Betiveen 
OKT  armn  and  tlud  of  the  enemy:  Inter  nostrum  exercitum  atque 
hostium  or  Inter  nostrum  atque  hostium  exercitum. 

The  noun  is  repeated  if  of  a  different  case;  as,  Caesar's  army  was 
greater  tJian  tlod  of  the  Gauls :  Caesaris  exercitus  Gallorum 
exereitu  erat  major. 

N.B. — The  demonstratives  hlc,  is  and  ille  often  (like  the  rela- 
tive) agree  in  gender  with  a  predicate  noun  where  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  neuter;  as,  This  is  life:  Haec  est  vita.  He 
learned  that  that  was  merely  a  rumor:  Enin  esse  rumorem  modo 
cognovit. 

184.  Ipse  {self,  very)  is  an  emphatic  pronoun  which  may  be 
used  in  apposition  with  nouns  or  with  any  of  the  personal 
pronouns ;  as, 

Ccesar  himself  {or  in  person):  Ipse  Caesar.  We  ourselves:  Xos 
ipsi.  He  slew  Dnmnorix  himself :  Ipsuiu  Dumnorigem  interfecit. 
The  very  ground  protected  the  barbarians  :  Locus  ipse  erat  praesidio 
barbarls. 

(rt)  The  genitive  of  ipse  with  or  without  the  possessive  adjec- 
tives may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  own ;  as,  My  own  fault: 
Mea  ipsius  culpa.  In  their  own  tongue  these  are  called  Celts:  Hi 
ipsoriun  lingua  Celtae  appellantur. 

(h)  Self  (third  person),  and  his,  their,  etc.,  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  are  expressed  by  the  proper  c;ise  of  sul  and  suus; 
as,  Orgctorix  slew  himself:  Orgetorix  se  interfecit. 

(c)  WHiere  no  emphasis  is  required,  the  Latin  equivalents  for 
my,  yo^r,  his,  their,  etc.,  are  generally  omitted,  unless  ambiguity 
is  likely  to  arise.     (See  Part  I.,  page  13,  footnote  2). 

185.  The  one  ....  the  other  is  alter  ....  alter;  some  .... 
others,  alii  ....  alii;  the  one  party  ....  the  other  party,  alter! 
....  alter! ;  as.  The  one  part  of  this  rillage  he  gave  up  to  the  Gatds, 
the  other  he  assigned  to  the  cohaAs :  Alteram  partem  ejus  vicl  GallLs 
concessit,  alteram  cohortibus  attribuit.  Some  were  carried  back 
to  the  same  place,  others  were  tJirowu  ashore  at  the  lorrer  paii  of  the 
island:  Aliae  eodeni  referebantur,  aliae  ad  inferiorem  partem 
insulae  dejiciebantur.     Those  of  one  division  Jied  to  the  mountain, 
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those  of  the  other  to  the  baggage :   Alter!  se  in  moiitem  receperunt, 
alter!  ad  impedimenta  se  contulerunt. 

Note. — Some  ivere  carried  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another 
(literally,  others  were  carried  in  another  direction)  :  All!  in  aliam 
partem  ferebantur.  Some  said  one  thing  and  some  another :  Alii 
aliud  dicebant. 

186.  Others  is  expressed  by  alii.  To  denote  the  others,  the 
remainder,  the  rest,  we  use  ceterl  or  reliqul :  as,  Others  kept  hu^iing 
javelins:  Ali!  tela  conjiciebant.  The  rest  of  them  were  doing  tJiese 
things :  Has  res  ceteri  faciebant.  They  could  do  nothing  without 
the  other  legions :   Nihil  sine  reliquis  legionibus  efficere  potuerunt. 

187.  Some,  any,  some  one,  any  one,  as  opposed  to  none,  no  one, 
is  aliquis  (adjective  aliqui):  as.  In  them  there  was  some  dignity :  In 
iis  aliqultl  dignitatis  fiiit.  Tliere  is  no  one  w^ithoiit  some  hope: 
Nemo  est  sine  aliqaa  spe.  It  is  no  faidt  of  yours  if  some  have 
feared  yo)i:  Non  est  tua  ulla  culpa  si  te  aliqui  timuerunt. 

188.  (a)  Some,  when  emphatic,  is  often  expressed  by  sunt  qui, 
erant  qui,  etc.,  followed  by  the  subjunctive  (see  section  34);  as, 
Some  said  this  :  Erant  qui  hoc  dicerent. 

(6)  Some,  some  few,  is  frequently  expressed  by  ndnnfdll;  as, 
From  some  states  envoys  had  been  sent  to  the  Germans :  Legati  ab 
uonnulHs  civitatibus  ad  Germanos  missi  erant. 

(c)  Some  one,  some  one  or  other,  may  also  be  expressed  by  nescio 
^uis  (qui),  which  is  treated  as  a  single  word  ;  as,  I  saio  some  one 
standing  near  :  Nescid  queni  prope  adstantem  vidl.  It  is  used  in 
affected  ignorance  to  denote  that  something  is  small,  mean  or 
insignificant  ;  as,  He  had  raised  some  trifling  rumor  (some  rumor 
or  other)  :  Riimoris  nescio  quid  afflaverat. 

Similarly  nescio  quomodo,  nescio  quo  pacto,  etc.,  mean,  in  some 
way  01-  otJier. 

189.  A717/  one  or  any  (substantive)  is  quisquam,  and  any 
(adjective)  is  ullus  when  all  are  excluded.  This  happens  in 
sentences  actually  or  virtually  negative,  such  as  rhetorical 
questions,  comparative  clauses,  or  clauses  containing  such 
words  as  sine,  vix  and  aegre  ;  as, 

No  one  was  found :  Neque  repertus  est  quisquam.  Scarcely 
any  one  tvoidd  say  this:  Vix  quisquam  hoc  dixerit.  He  was 
braver  than  any  of  the  Belgae  :  Fortior  erat  quam  Belgarum  quis- 
quam. The  battle  ivas  without  any  danger:  Proelium  sine  ulle 
periculo  fuit. 

N.B. — Instead  of  quisquam  the  indefinite  quis  (qui)  is  generally 
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used  after  si,  nisi,  num,  ne,  quo,  quanto  ;  as,  He  (y)'dered  the  soldiers 
not  to  hurl  back  any  iveapon  at  the  enemy :  Militibus  imperavit  ne 
quod  telum  in  hostes  rejicerent. 

190.  Any,  in  the  affirmative  sense,  when  all  are  included  is 
qulvis  or  quilibet,  the  latter  expressing  less  of  deliberation  than  the 
former;  as,  It  is  better  fm'  us  to  suffer  any  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans:  Nobis  praestat  qnamvis  fortunam  a  populo  Romano 
patl.  We  ought  to  encounter  any  danger  whatsoever:  Quodlibet 
adire  periculum  oportet. 

191.  Some,  some  one,  certain,  a  certain  one,  is  quidam,  often  not 
more  emphatic  than  the  English  indefinite  article  ;  as,  One  of  the 
soldiers:  Quidam  ex  militibus.  Certain  young  men:  Quldam 
adulescentes. 

192.  Each,  every  (of  mo7'e  than  ttvo),  isquisque;  each  (of  two)  is 
uterque.  Which  (of  more  than  two)  is  quis,  irhich  (of  tiro)  is  \iter. 
All  these  are  used  substantively  with  a  pronoun  and  adjectively 
with  a  noun. 

Examples. — Every  man  was  seeking  for  himself  the  foremost  place 
in  the  line  of  march :  Sibi  quisque  primum  itineris  locum  petebat. 
On  each  bank  of  the  river  they  had  villages:  Ad  utramque  ripam 
fliiminis  vicos  habebant.  Each  of  us  :  Nostrum  uterque.  Wliich 
of  those  two  conquered  ?  Uter  eorum  superavit  ? 

N.B. — The  children  of  cdl  the  noblest  citizens:  Xobilissiinl 
cnj usque  llberi.  The  greatest  antiquity  (i.e.,  priority  of  time) : 
Antiquissimuni  quodque  tempus.  At  the  earliest  moment  possible  : 
Priino  quoque  tempore.     Every  tenth  man  :  Deciuius  quisque. 

Exercise  22. 

1.  I  remained  at  Rome  for  three  years,  but  you  returned  at 
once  to  Gaul.  2.  The  Nervii  and  the  Aduatuci  were  waging  war 
against  Rome :  the  former  had  taken  up  their  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Sabis,  the  latter  were  fortifying  their  own  town. 
3.  Some  said  that  Caesar  himself  would  not  dare  to  lead  the  army 
across  that  river.  4.  This  is  a  custom  of  the  Gauls,  that  they 
compel  travellers  even  against  their  will  to  stop,  and  they  inquire 
what  everyone  of  them  has  heard  concerning  each  matter.  5.  If 
any  of  the  Gauls  is  captured,  he  will  be  ])ut  to  death  by  the 
Roman  cavalry.  6.  If  the  defeat  and  tliglit  of  the  Gauls  alarms 
anyone,  he  can  learn  that  Ariovistus  defeated  them  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  valor.  7.  Before  he  should  make  any  attempt  he 
ordered  Divitiacus  to  be  summoned   before   him.     8.  From   the 
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shore  they  saw  some  leaving  the  ship,  one  at  a  time.  9.  The  ships 
were  made  entirely  out  of  oak,  to  endure  any  (amount  of)  violence 
and  buffeting.  10.  They  thought  they  could  gain  the  victory 
without  a  (  =  an J/)  wound.  11.  Let  each  of  us  come  to  that  place 
with  an  army  ;  I  shall  not  come  in  (any)  other  manner.  12. 
Scarcely  anyone  was  found  to  say  that  this  soldier  was  far  braver 
than  any  of  the  Gauls.  13.  The  enemy  were  fleeing  in  different 
directions.  14.  The  one  set  out  to  Csesar  in  Gaul,  the  other  led 
his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Rome.  15.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  with  liis  own  hand  {=himself)  had  inflicted  death  upon 
himself. 


EXERCISE   XXIII. 
The  Relative  Pronoun. 


193.  The  relative  pronoun  not  only  refers  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun — its  antecedent — but  also  introduces  a  separate  clause 
which  it  joins  adjectively  to  the  antecedent  by  way  of  limita- 
tion or  description ;  as. 

The  bridge,  ichich  was  at  Geneva,  he  oi^ders  to  he  destroyed : 
Pontem  qui  erat  ad  Genavam,  jubet  rescind!. 

On  account  of  this  connective  force,  which  is  its  special  charac- 
teristic, the  relative  is  often  called  the  conjunctive  pronoun. 

194.  The  uses  of  qui  in  fmal  and  consecutive  clauses  have 
been  already  noticed.     (See  sections  25  and  34.) 

195.  On  account  of  the  fondness  of  the  Latin  writers  for 
indicating  a  visual  connection  between  what  follows  and  what 
goes  before,  we  find  qui  (pronoun  or  adjective)  used  instead  of 
a  demonstrative  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  with  or  without 
a  conjunction  (see  section  8,  N.B.);  as. 

These  Ccesar  took  the  greatest  pains  to  spare  :  Qnos  Caesar  diligen- 
tissime  conservavit.  When  Casar  ascertained  tliis,  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  return  to  the  camp :  Quod  ubi  Caesar  resciit,  ut  ad  castra 
reverterentur  militibus  imperavit.  For  this  reason  the  Helvetii 
surpass  the  other  Gauls:  Qua  de  causa  Helvetii  reliquos  Gallos 
praecedunt. 
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196.  The  relative  is  also  used  to  introduce  clauses  of  con- 
ditiony  concession  and  cause  or  reason  ;  as,  • 

If  any  one  should  j)vt  trust  in  this  man  he  would  make  a  great 
raistake :  Erret  longe  qui  huic  fidem  liabeat.  Though  Cicero  all 
the  previous  days  had  kept  the  soldiers  in  the  camp,  on  the  sereidh  day 
he  sends  five  cohorts  to  forage :  Cicero,  qui  per  omnes  superiores 
dies  mllites  in  castrls  continuisset,  septimo  die  quTnque  cohortes 
frumentatuin  mittit.  It  is  not  unthout  divine  aid  that  the  Bonuins 
carry  on  war,  since  they  are  able  to  more  forward  irnth  such  swiftness 
engines  of  so  great  a  height :  Non  RoinanI  sine  ope  divlna  bellum 
gerunt,  qui  tantae  altitudinis  machinationes  tanta  celeritate  pro- 
movere  possint. 

In  these  uses  qui  takes  the  subjunctive. 

197.  The  following  peculiarities  of  the  relative  should  be 

observed : 

(a)  In  Latin  the  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  or  rather 
contained  in  the  relative;  as,  They  do  that  which  {  =  what)  they 
are  ordered:  Quod  jussi  sunt,  faciunt.  He  sent  men  to  find  out: 
Misit  qui  cognoscerent. 

(6)  Occasionally  the  substance  of  the  previous  or  the  following 
clause  constitutes  the  antecedent;  as,  A  thanksgiving  of  fifteen  days 
ivas  decreed,  that  iclticJi  had  fallen  to  no  one's  lot  previously:  Dies 
quindecim  supplicatio  decreta  est,  quod  ante  id  tempus  accidit 
nillll,  TJiey  feared  that,  as  actucdly  happened,  they  might  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy:  Timebant  ne,  quod  factum  est,  ab  hoste 
circumvenirentur. 

(c)  Often  we  find  the  antecedent  repeated  in  the  relative  clause ; 
as,  Dust  uxis  seen  in  that  direction  in  ivhich  the  legion  had  made  its 
march :  Pulvis  in  ea  parte  videbatur  quam  in  partem  legio  iter 
fecerat. 

{d)  The  antecedent  is  often  incorporated  into  the  relative  clause 
(which  comes  first)  and  omitted  in  the  other,  being  represented  in 
the  latter  by  a  demonstrative  (/tJt' or  is) ;  as,  That  part  ichirh  Jiad 
brought  disaster  on  the  I-ioman  jKople  was  the  first  to  pay  the 
penalty:  Quae  pars  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat,  ea 
princeps  poenas  persolvit. 

In  examples  like  this  and  the  preceding  (f),  the  relative  has  an 
adjectival  force. 

(e)  The  relative  is  sometimes  attracted  into  agreement  with  a 
word  in  the  j)redicate  (see  section  9,  d)\  as.  The  Belgians  u'^w 
(literally,  which),  I  have  said,  form  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  hav€ 
farmed  a  leagne  against  Rome :  Belgae,  quam  tertiam  esse  Galliae 
partem  diximus,  contra  populum  Romanum  conjuraverunt. 
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Observe  that  in  this  last  sentence  the  relative  clause  in  Latin 
is  treated  as  the  object  of  the  verb  dlximus,  while  in  the  English 
I  have  said  is  thrown  in  parenthetically  without  affecting  the 
syntax  of  the  adjectival  clause. 

(/)  As  (relative  pronoun,  adjective  or  adverb)  after  the  same, 
sticJi,  so  great,  as  areat,  so  ')iumy,  as  many,  etc.,  is  represented  in 
Latin  by  the  relatives  qiCi,  qudlis,  quantus,  quot,  etc.,  after  Idem, 
talis,  tantus,  and  tot;  as,  This  is  the  same  as  {=identical  with) 
that:  Hoc  est  idem  quod  illud.  They  are  such  (  =  0/  the  same 
character)  as  they  have  ever  been :  Tales  sunt  quales  semper  fue- 
runt.  The  army  icas  not  so  great  as  I  had  before  seen  it :  Tantus 
non  erat  exercitus  quantum  antea  videram. 

Idem  may  be  followed  by  atque  or  dc,  instead  of  by  qui. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  two  successive  relative  clauses  modifying  the 
same  antecedent,  the  relative  may  be  omitted  in  the  second  clause 
(if  the  two  relatives  would  be  in  the  same  case,  or  where  the 
second  relative,  if  expressed,  would  be  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative),  or  it  may  be  repeated,  or  its  place  in  the  second  clause 
may  be  taken  by  a  demonstrative  ;  as.  He  also  prevails  nj)oii  Dum- 
norix,  icho  held  the  chief  authority  and  ivas  very  popular  with  the 
common  people :  Item  Dumnorigi  qui  principatum  obtinebat  ac  {or, 
ac  qui)  maxime  plebi  acceptus  erat,  persuadet.  He  has  sent  a  man 
whom  we  neither  fear  nor  obey:  Hominem,  quern  neque  timemus 
neque  ei  paremus,  misit. 

(h)  When  in  the  English  sentence  the  antecedent  is  modified  by 
a  su})erlative,  or  by  an  emphatic  adjective  of  number  or  amount, 
the  Latin  equivalent  for  such  superlative  or  other  adjective  is 
usually  placed  in  the  relative  clause  ;  as.  They  have  lost  the  bravest 
leader  they  heal:  Ducem,  quem  habebant  fortissimum  amiserunt. 
He  sent  the  few  soldiers  he  had  with  him  to  o)ir  assistance:  Milites, 
qu5s  paucos  secum  habuit,  nobis  auxilio  mIsit. 

(i)  Finally  in  Latin  (unlike  the  English  usage)  the  relative  is 
always  expressed ;  as,  I  saw  the  soldier  he  had  sent :  Militem  quem 
miserat,  vidl.  He  saw  the  boy  I  gave  the  book  to :  Puerum  vidit 
cui  librum  dederam. 

Exercise  23. 

1.  The  ships  which  he  had  built  in  the  previous  summer,  he 
ordered  to  assemble  at  once.  2.  And  no  one  was  ever  found  who 
would  refuse  to  die  for  his  native  land.  3.  Having  arranged 
everything  for  their  departure,  they  fixed  a  day  on  which  all  were 
to  assemble  at  the  banks  of  that  river.  4.  He  said  there  were  two 
routes  by  which  they  would  be  able  to  go  out  from  their  home. 
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5.  This  man,  since  he  ( =  qui)  had  been  elected  through  the  agency 
of  the  priests,  Caesar  ordered  to  hold  the  power.  6.  Ctesar, 
although  for  three  days  he  had  permitted  not  even  a  camp  fol- 
lower to  pass  beyond  the  works,  on  the  fourth  day  sent  two  legions 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  7.  The  standard  bearer  (use 
qui  without  antecedent)  of  the  tenth  legion  threw  himself  out  of  the 
ship,  and  began  to  carrj'  the  eagle  against  the  enemy.  8.  Yesontio, 
which  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Sequani,  was  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  Caesar's  camp.  9.  Cjesar  saw  that  the  same  thing  would 
happen  as  had  happened  on  the  previous  days.  10.  He  sent  the 
bravest  horsemen  he  had  with  him  to  the  assistance  of  the 
struggling  soldiers.  11.  They  will  not  strive  with  the  same  eager- 
ivess  as  they  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  in  battles  on  land.  12.  If 
vee  had  no  precedent  for  this  course  of  action,  I  should  judge  it 
u  most  glorious  thing  (for  one)  to  be  established  and  handed 
down  to  posterity.  13.  The  scouts  saw  the  horsemen  Caesar  had 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Aedui.  14.  He  sent  in  advance  the 
soldiers  Caesar  had  promised  to  give  the  corn  to.  15.  C*Si\r  is 
not  the  man  to  send  scouts  to  learn  where  the  enemy  are. 


EXERCISE  XXIV. 
Tenses  of  the  Indicative. 


198.  The  present  tense  is  used  of  what  is  going  on  now  at 

the  present  moment ;  as, 

Ccesar  is  enrolling  tico  legions  :  Caesar  duas  legiones  consoribit. 

It  is  to  be  obsen-ed  that  conscrlbit  translates  not  only  is  enroll- 
ing, but  also  enrols  and  does  enrol. 

(a)  The  present  is  frequently  used  in  descriptions  of  past 
events,  in  animated  narrative  (the  historical  present) ;  as, 

CcEsar  makes  haste  to  take  his  depatiure  from  the  city:  Caesar 
mat ii rat  ab  urbe  proficiscl. 

{b)  It  is  also  used  to  express  a  general  truth,  or  a  continued, 
repeated,  or  habitual  action  or  state  ;  as.  The  gitds  sometimes  grant 
imjynnitii :  Di  interdum  impunitatem  eonoedu«t.  They  do  not 
permit  wine  to  be  brought  in  :  Vinum  importari  non  siuunt. 
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(c)  With  jamdildum,  jamdm,  and  jamprldem,  the  present  is  used 
instead  of  the  perfect  to  denote  what  has  been  (and  still  is) 
going  on  ;  as,  He  has  long  been  collecting  forces :  Jamdiu  copias 
coniparat, 

199.  The  imperfect  tense  is  used  to  denote  what  was  going 
on  in  past  time,  and  corresponds  in  general  to  the  English  past 
of  a  continuous  or  jyrogressive  action  ;  as. 

He  tvas  ivintering  (or  wintered^  or  did  luinter)  in  Gaul  :  In 
Gallia  hiemabat. 

(a)  The  imperfect  is  also  used  to  denote  a  repeated  or  habitual 
course  of  action  (translated  by  used  to,  woidd,  etc.) ;  as,  He  used  to 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  this  legion  :  Huic  legion!  confidebat 
maxime.  They  woidd  retreat  into  the  camp  :  In  castra  se  recipie- 
bant. 

(6)  It  is  also  used  to  denote  an  attempted  or  an  incipient  action  ; 
as,  TJie  enemy  began  to  hurl  their  weapons  :  Hostes  tela  conjioie- 
bant.  niey  attempted  to  prevent  our  march :  Nos  itinere  probibe- 
bant. 

(c)  It  is  used  in  the  description  of  a  locality  where  something 
took  place  ;  as,  Before  that  town  stretched  a  plain  about  three  miles 
in  length :  Ante  id  oppidum  planities  circiter  millia  passuum  tria 
in  longitudinem  patebat. 

(d)  In  describing  battles  and  military  manoeu\Tes,  the  imperfect 
is  essentially  the  tense  of  description,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  nar- 
rative. It  is  used  to  express  the  actions,  circumstances  or  feelings 
antecedent  to  or  accompanying  the  main  action  which  is  indicated 
by  the  aorist-perfect.  For  a  good  example  of  such  use,  see  Caesar, 
Bell.  Gall.,  II.  24. 

(e)  With  jamdiff,  jamdildum  and  jamprtdem,  the  imperfect  is 
used  with  the  force  of  a  pluperfect ;  as.  He  had  long  been  carrying 
on  war  :  Jamprldem  beUum  gerebat. 

200.  The  future  tense  is  used  to  denote  what  is  going  to  take 
place  at  some  time  after  the  present :  that  is,  after  the  time  at 
which  the  statement  is  made ;  as, 

Ccesar  imll  take  the  city  by  storm  :  Caesar  urbem  expugnabit. 

In  English  we  often  use  the  present  (especially  with  if  and 
when)  in  a  loose  way  for  the  future.  In  Latin  the  future  is  the 
proper  tense  when  the  actions  are  contemporaneous  ;  as,  I  shall 
see  him  when  he  is  at  home  :  Cum  domi  erit,  eum  videbo. 

201.  The  Latin  perfect  does  duty  for  two  English  tenses ; 
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(1)  It  is  used  to  denote  an  action  completed  at  the  present 
moment,  or  within  a  portion  of  time  of  which  the  present  is  a  part. 
It  is  then  translated  by  means  of  have,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  present  perfect ;  as,  He  has  returned  home :  Domum 
rediit. 

N.B. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  English  we  occasionally  use 
the  verb  to  he  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  perfect  tense,  especially  with 
intransitive  verbs  of  motion,  and  with  other  verbs  in  the  passive  ; 
as,  He  is  gone  home:  Domum  iit.  The  messengers  are  killed: 
Niintii  interfecti  sunt.     So,  He  teas  gone  =  He  had  gone. 

(2)  It  is  the  tense  of  narrative,  our  aorist  or  past  iiulefinite. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  to  show  that  something  was  done  in  the 
past,  without  reference  to  the  continuance  or  completeness  of  the 
action  ;  as.  He  sent  foncard  the  cavalry  :  Equitatum  praemisit. 

202.  The  perfect  is  used  in  subordinate  clauses  to  denote  a 
repeated  action,  preceding  that  of  the  main  verb,  which  is  in  the 
present ;  as,  Whenever  they  have  icorked  (or  icork)  their  way  in 
hetiveen  the  sqiiadrons  of  cavalry^  they  leap  from  their  chariots  and 
fight  on  foot :  Cum  se  inter  equitum  turmas  insinuaverunt,  ex 
essedis  desiliunt  et  pedibus  proeliantur. 

203.  Latin  has  something  almost  equivalent  to  a  perfect  tense  in 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  of  habed,  followed  by  an  object  which 
is  modified  by  a  perfect  participle  passive  in  the  way  of  an  accusa- 
tive predicate  adjective.  These  phrases  literally  express  only  the 
possession  of  the  result  of  a  past  action,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
expressions  for  the  action  itself  and  approach  the  value  of  the 
regular  perfect  ;  as.  He  has  very  man\i  states  attached  to  him  by 
reason  of  his  kindness:  Plurimas  eivitates  suo  beneficio  habet 
obstriotas.  TJiis  I  have  learnt  through  messengers:  Hoc  per 
nuntios  eompertuiu  liabeo. 

Compare  the  transition  from  I  have  the  letter  icritten,  to  I  have 
mitten  the  letter. 

N.B. — Some  perfects,  such  as  meminl,  novJ  and  consiievl,  have 
the  force  of  presents,  I  remember,  I  know,  I  am  accustomed.  Their 
pluperfects  have  the  value  of  imperfects.  Nosc6  =  / Ztarn  ;  Con- 
suesco  =  J  become  accustomed. 

204.  The  pluperfect  tense  is  used  to  mark  the  act  as  com- 
pleted at  some  stated  time  in  the  past ;  as, 

They  had  already  reached  the  territories  of  the  Aedui :  Jam  in 
Aeduorum  fines  perveneraut. 

(a)  The  pluperfect  is  used  in  subordinate  clauses  to  denote  a 
repeated  action  in  past  time  preceding  that  of  the  main  verb, 
which  is  usuidly  in  the  imperfect ;  as,  Ulienever  any  cohort  left  the 
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square  (literally,  circle)  and  made  an  attack,  the  enemy  wcndd  make 
a  most  rapid  retreat :  Cum  quaepiam  cohors  ex  orbe  excesserat 
atque  impetum  feeerat,  hostes  velocissime  refugiebant. 

(6)  A  past  tense  of  habed  is  used  with  a  perfect  participle  passive 
in  agreement  with  the  object,  to  make  a  phrase  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  pluperfect  (see  section  203,  above) ;  as,  He  had  collected 
cavalry  from  cdlihe  province  :  Equitatum  ex  omni  provincia  coac- 
tum  liabebat  {nearly  equal  to  coegerat).  They  were  persuaded 
(literally,  they  had  it  persuaded  to  themselves)  that  the  Romans  were 
atte^npting  to  aiinex  that  district  to  the  neighhoring  province: 
Ronianos  ea  loca  finitiinae  provinciae  adjungere  eonari,  sibi 
persuasuni  habebant. 

In  the  last  example  persudsnm  agrees  with  the  clause  Bomdnos 
o  =  .  .  condrl,  which  is  the  object  of  hahehant. 

(^)  In  letters  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  often  used  for  the 
present  and  perfect,  there  being  an  implied  reference  to  the  time 
when  the  letter  is  received  ;  as,  I  have  nothing  to  write.  Fcyr  I 
have  heard  nothing  neu%  and  I  have  cdready  answered  all  your 
letters:  Nihil  liabebam  quod  scriberem.  Neque  enim  novi  quid- 
quam  audierani  et  ad  tuas  omnes  epistolas  rescripseram. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Csesar  (thinking  of  the  reader)  some- 
times uses  the  pluperfect  in  alluding  to  some  fact  or  action  already 
mentioned,  where  we  should  expect  the  perfect ;  as.  The  Belgians 
ivho,  as  we  have  said,  occupy  (literally,  are)  the  third  part  of  Gaul, 
formed  a  league  against  the  Boman  jjeojde  :  Belgae  quam  tertiam 
esse  Galliae  partem  dixeramus  contra  populum  Romanum  con- 
juraverunt. 

205.  The  future  perfect  is  used  to  denote  that  the  act  will 
be  completed  at  some  stated  time  in  the  future  ;  as, 

When  CcEsar  shall  have  returned  (returns)  to  the  camp,  we  shcdl 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy :  Cum  Caesar  ad  castra  redierit,  in 
hostes  impetum  faciemus. 

(a)  In  English  we  almost  invariably  use  the  present  (occasionally 
the  perfect)  in  a  loose  way  for  the  future  perfect,  especially  in 
clauses  introduced  by  if,  when,  whoever,  whatever,  etc.  In  Latin 
the  future  perfect  is  the  proper  tense  when  the  action  of  the  sub- 
ordinate verb,  though  future,  is  antecedent  to  that  of  the  principal 
verb  ;  as.  Whoever  does  that  will  be  punished :  Qui  id  feeerit  sup- 
plicio  afRcietur. 

(b)  The  future  perfect  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  prompt  or 
speedy  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  shcdl  (or  will)  be  found  to 
have ;  as,  I  at  any  rate  shall  be  found  to  have  done  my  duty  to  the 
state  :  Ego  certe  meum  reiptiblicae  officium  praestitero* 
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Exercise  24. 

1.  To  this  legion  Caesar  had  sho\vn  especial  indulgence,  and  he 
placed  the  greatest  reliance  (on  it)  on  account  of  its  bravery.  2. 
On  the  following  day  they  move  their  camp  from  that  place. 
Csesar  does  the  same,  and  sends  all  the  cavalry  in  advance.  3. 
Now  the  Britons  call  (it)  a  town  whenever  they  secure  the  impass- 
able forests  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench.  4.  Whenever  our  cavalry 
rushed  out  into  the  fields,  the  British  leader  would  engage  with 
them,  to  the  great  peril  of  our  horse.  5.  If  you  assist  them  with 
corn  or  with  anything  else,  I  shall  regard  you  in  the  same  light  as 
the  Helvetii.  6.  If  Csesar  is  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
will  easily  defeat  the  Gauls.  7.  Before  midnight  the  enemy  will 
have  laid  aside  their  arms.  8.  For  many  years  he  had  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Aedui  leased  at  a  small  price.  9.  He  marched 
through  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  was  the  largest  of  all  Gaul, 
and  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Nervii.  10. 
When  they  saw  that  the  tower  was  approaching  the  walls,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Csesar  concerning  peace.  11.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  Caesar  had  determined  to  cross  the  Rhine.  12. 
Within  ten  days  after  (literally,  within  which)  the  material  had 
begun  to  be  brought  together,  the  whole  work  was  finished,  and 
the  army  led  across.  13.  The  enemy  had  already  reached  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui,  and  were  laying  waste  their  lands.  14. 
Caesar  in  person  proceeds  by  forced  marches  into  Italy,  and  there 
levies  two  legions.  15.  His  brother,  who  had  already  left  the 
field,  perceiving  this  at  a  distance,  threw  himself  in  front  of  the 
enemy  and  was  killed. 


EXERCISE   XXV. 

Different  Forms  of  the  Noun  Clause. 

206.  A  noun  (or  substantive)  clause  is  one  that  takes  the 
place  and  discharges  the  functions  of  a  substantive,  as  subject 
or  object  of  a  verb  (including  the  infinitive),  or  as  an  appositive 
to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Mo$t  of  the  varieties  of  this  clause  have  been  already  dealt 
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with,  but   it  is  considered  worth   while,   for   convenience  of 
reference,  to  treat  of  them  together. 

N.B. — The  accusative  and  infinitive  is  treated  as  a  clause,  since, 
though  from  the  English  standpoint  it  would  be  considered  a 
phrase,  it  rejDresents  our  noun  sentence,  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  that. 

207.  The  commonest  way  of  expressing  in  Latin  an  English 
noun  clause  is  by  means  of  an  infinitive  with  its  subject 
accusative. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  verbs  of  saying  and  th  inking,  and 
with  expressions  composed  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 
to  be  and  an  adjective.     (See  section  12.) 

Examples. — 

(a)  Subject. — It  has  been  said  that  the  Gauls  hold  this  part :  Hanc 
partem  Gallos  obtinere  dictum  est.  It  was  dangerous  for  the 
Germans  to  cross  the  Rhine  :  Germanos  Rlienum  transire  pericu- 
losum  erat. 

Notice  that  neither  the  introductory  it  nor  for  is  translated 
into  Latin  by  a  separate  word. 

(6)  Object. — They  thought  they  possessed  limited  territm^ies :  An- 
gastos  se  fines  habere  arbitrabantur. 

(c)  Appositive. — This  report  ivas  brought  to  Ccesar,  that  they  were 
attempting  to  march  through  our  province  :  Caesari  id  nuntiatum 
est,  eos  per  proviiiclani  nostrain  iter  facere  conari. 

208.  Instead  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  a  clause  with 
ut,  ne,  quin  or  quominus,  is  found  where  the  noun  clause 
involves  a  notion  of  purpose  or  result.  Such  clauses,  in 
origin  adverbial,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  possessing 
a  substantive  force,  the  final  or  consecutive  notion  being  in 
many  cases  almost  imperceptible.  (See  sections  27,  33,  154, 
156,  157  and  158.) 

EXAJIPLES. — 

I.  Purpose. 

(a)  Subject. — The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy :  Mihti- 
bus  imperatum  est  ut  bostes  aggrederentiir. 

Observe  the  gender  of  noun  phrases  and  clauses. 

(6)  Object. — He  prevented  their  leaving  the  city:  Effecit  ne  ©?t 
urbe  exirent. 
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(c)  Appositive. — Tliey  attempt  to  carry  out  that  which  they  had 
determined  on,  namely,  to  leave  their  territories ;  Id  quod  consti- 
tuerant  facere  conantur,  ut  e  finibus  exeant. 

N.B. — We  sometimes  lind  the  subject  of  a  substantive  clause 
anticipated  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  standing  as  the  direct  object 
(accusative  of  anticipation)  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  sentence, 
the  dependent  clause  thus  becoming  a  restrictive  appositive  to  the 
direct  object;  as,  They  had  fears  about  the  corn  supply,  that  it  might 
not  be  conveniently  brought  in :  Rem  frumentarlain  ut  satis 
commode  supportari  posset  timent. 

II.  Result. 

(a)  Subject. — It  happened  that  there  was  a  full  moon  :  Accidit  ut 
esset  plena  luna. 

(6)  Object. — He  brought  it  about  that  supplies  could  be  conveyed  to 
him  ivithout  danger  :  Efficiebat  ut  commeatus  posset  sine  peri- 
culo  portari  ad  eum. 

(c)  Appositive. — The  day  had  this  resrdt,  that  a  very  great  number 
of  the  enemy  were  tvounded  :  Dies  hunc  habuit  eventum  ut  maximus 
hostium  numerus  vulneraretur. 

209.  If  the  sentence  contains  the  notion  of  cause,  or  if  the 
fact  is  to  be  especially  emphasized,  we  may  have  a  clause 
introduced  by  quod.     (See  section  165,  b.) 

Examples. — 

(a)  Subject. — There  ivas  added  that  they  grieved  that  tJieir  children 
had  been  taken  from  them :  Accedebat  quod  suos  ab  se  liberoe 
abstractos  dolebant. 

(b)  Object. — He  makes  the  complaint  that  he  has  been  abandoned  : 
Quod  sit  destitutus  queritur. 

In  this  example  it  will  be  observed  that  the  noun  clause  shades 
into  an  adverbial  one,  the  object  and  cause  being  identical. 

(c)  Appositive. — A  most  fcyrtunate  thing  happened,  that  on  the 
morroic  of  that  day  the  Germans  came  into  the  camp:  Opportunis- 
sima  res  accidit,  quod  postridie  ejus  diei  Germani  in  castra 
venerunt. 

N.B.— Clauses  with  qiiod  are  sometimes  found  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences  to  repeat  the  substance  of  sometliing  already  stated 
or  referred  to,  when  the  quod  may  often  be  best  translated  by  as 
to  or  as  to  the  fact  that;  as,  As  to  your  boasting  so  insult l)uih/  of 
your  victor]!,  if  comes  to  the  same  thing:  Quod  vestrfi  victdriil  tani 
insolenter  ^loriamiul,  eodem  })ertinet.  As  to  your  tJireat  tJtat  you 
tPiU  iwt  disregard  the  wro)ujs  of  the  Aedui^  no  am  Jms  contended 
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luith  me,  except  to  his  oimi  destruction  :  Qiiod  mihi  denuntias  te 
Aeduorum  injtirias  non  neglecturuiu,  iieino  mecum  sine  sua 
pernicie  contendit. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  ciuod  clause  is  subject  of 
pertinet;  in  the  second  it  is  equivalent  to  a  phrasal  adverbial 
accusative  of  reference.^ 

210.  If  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  an  interroga- 
tive word,  the  clause  takes  the  form  of  a  dependent  or  indirect 
question.     (See  section  43.) 

Examples. — 

(a)  Sid)ject. — It  cannot  he  determined  ivith  the  eyes  in  what  direc- 
tion itjiows :  Oculis  in  utram  partem  fluat  judicari  non  potest. 

(6)  Object. — He  found  out  what  was  being  done :  Cognovit  quid 
fie  ret. 

(c)  Appositive .—Tliis  is  the  real  question,  whether  he  has  returned: 
Illud  quaeritur  nuui  redierit. 

211.  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  construction,  the  dif- 
ference of  construction,  in  most  cases,  representing  a  difference 
of  meaning. 

EXAilPLES. — 

(a)  The  majority  decided  to  defend  the  camp  :  Placuit  majori 
parti  defendere  castra.  He  decided  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Ariovistus :  Placuit  ei  ut  ad  Ariovistum  legates  mitteret. 

(6)  It  was  added  that  they  bore  the  tempest  more  easily:  Accedebat 
ut  tenipestateni  ferrent  facillus.     (See  also  section  209,  a.) 

(c)  They  determine  that  these  should  leave  the  town :  Constituunt 
ut  M  oppido  excedant.  Tliey  determined  that  it  teas  best  for  each 
man  to  return  to  his  home:  Constituerunt  optinium  esse  domum 
suani  queiuque  revertl. 

(d)  He  ivas  informed  that  all  these  states  had  been  brought  under 
the  sway  of  the  Roman  people :  Certior  f actus  est  omnes  eas 
civitates  in  dicidneni  populi  Rdniani  esse  reduetas.  He  directs 
the  soldiers  to  cease  the  fight  for  a  little  :  Milites  certiores  facit 
paulisper  interniitterent  proeliuni. 

1.  The  explanation  of  the  sj'ntax  of  such  clauses  as  the  last  is  probably  this,  the 
quod  was  originally  a  relative  pronoun,  accusative  of  reference,  with  the' clause  in 
apposition  to  it,  then  the  pronominal  force  was  lost,  the  quod  being  used  as  a  mere 
introductory  conjunction,  and  the  clause  taking  its  present  value  of  an  adverbial 
phrase.  In  the  first  example  the  quod  was  probably  originally  in  the  nominative. 
Compare  the  origin  of  the  English  conjunction  that. 
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(e)  He  orders  the  soldiers  to  attack  the  camp:  Mllitibus  imperat 
ut  castra  oppugnarent.  He  orders  these  light  galleys  to  be  built: 
Hiis  actuarial  imperat  fieri.  (Witli  impero,  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  infinitive  is  passive.) 

(/)  TJiey  do  not  suffer  the  rest  to  make  a  stand :  Reliqnos 
consistere  non  patiuntur.  (This  is  the  usual  construction  with 
patior).  The  custom  of  the  Roman  people  did  not  alloiu  him  to 
abandon  the  allies :  Non  populi  Romani  consuetiido  patiebatur  uti 
socios  desereret. 

(g)  He  was  oi'dered  not  to  leave  the  camp:  Nuntiatum  est  ei  ne 
castra  relinqueret.     (See  also  section  207,  c.) 

N.B. — It  will  be  observed  that  verbs  of  determining,  saying, 
directing,  etc.,  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  when  the  original 
words  of  the  speaker  would  be  in  the  indicative  expressing  a  state- 
ment, and  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (sometimes  omitted)  or  ih', 
when  the  original  words  would  express  a  command  in  the  impera- 
tive or  subjunctive.    See  section  214,  a,  (1). 

Exercise  25. 

1.  He  felt  that  it  would  result  in  great  danger  to  the  province  to 
(lit)  have  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  (as)  neighbois-  2.  In  the 
meantime  he  sent  (messengers)  to  the  cavalry  officers  xo  announce 
that  they  were  not  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  bal/tle.  3.  As  to  your 
statement  that  the  soldiers  will  not  advance,  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  that  circumstance.  4.  By  means  of  messengers  he 
informs  C?esar  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done.  5.  There  was 
added  to  this  that  he  had  already  said  iii  the  assembly  that  the 
chief  powder  of  the  state  was  being  confei'-ed  upon  him  by  Cassar. 
6.  It  happened  that  some  of  the  soldieT?  were  intercepted  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  the  cavalry.  7.  V^  was  reported  that  Cajsar 
had  given  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  storm  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
8.  The  result  w^as  that  he  was  unable  to  learn  what  tribes 
inhabited  the  island.  9.  They  made  the  complaint  that  the 
enemy  were  laying  waste  their  territories.  10.  This  had  been 
reported  to  Cassar,  that  the  enemy  had  made  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  river.  11.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  province  that  the  enemy  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  cross  the  Rhine.  12.  He  answered  that  he  did  net 
know  why  the  soldiers  had  received  orders  to  attack  the  town. 
13.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Helvetii  are  the  most  powerful  of 
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all  Gaul.  14.  They  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  inflict  the  most 
severe  punishment  upon  the  prisoners.  15.  The  enemy  were 
trying  to  prevent  our  men  from  crossing  the  bridge. 


EXERCISE   XXVI. 
Indirect  Narration — Oratio  Obliqua. 

212.  Direct  discourse  (prdtio  recta)  is  that  form  of  speech 
which  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  original  speaker  or  writer ; 
as, 

"J,"  said  he,  ^^will  come  to  the  city":  "Ego,"  inquit,  "ad 
urbem  veniam." 

213.  Indirect  discourse  {prdtio  ohUqua)  gives  the  substance 
of  the  thought  or  words  of  some  other  person,  or  even  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  under  other  circumstances ;  as, 

He  said  he  would  come  to  the  city :  Dixit  se  ad  urbem  esse 
venturuiu.  The  latter  is  the  usual  construction  in  Latin  with  all 
verba  sentiendl  et  decldrandl  except  inquit. 

214.  The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  changing 
ordtio  recta  into  ordtio  obliqua  : — 

(a)  With  regard  to  verbs : 

(1)  In  principal  clauses,  statements  and  denials  are  expressed  by 
the  injinitive,  so  also  such  rhetorical  questions  as  in  the  direct 
form  would  have  the  indicative  mood  in  the  first  or  third  person ; 
other  questions,  also  wishes,  commands  and  prohibitions,  by  the 
subjunctive. 

(2)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  subjunctive  is  the  proper  mood. 
As  a  general  rule  the  historical  tenses  are  used. 

N.B. — If  for  any  reason  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  direct 
narration,  that  mood  is,  of  course,  retained  in  the  indirect,  chang- 
ing, if  necessary,  the  tense  and  person. 

(3)  With  regard  to  tenses  in  subordinate  clauses  after  secondary 
tenses,  the  present,  imperfect  and  future  of  direct  narrative  are 
represented  by  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect,  plu- 
perfect and  future  perfect,  by  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

(6)  With  regard  to  pronouns.  Since  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker  are  not  given,  it  follows  that  only  pronouns  of  the  third 
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person  will  be  foiuid  (unless  the  matter  quoted  refers  to  the  person 
reporting  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  rep(jrted), 

(1)  Ego,  nos,  are  changed  to  sB  (in  the  nominative  ipse^  ipst)  ; 
me  lis,  iioster,  to  sums. 

(2)  Tu,  vos,  are  changed  to  ille  (sometimes  is),  illi ;  tuus,  vester, 
to  illlus,  Ulorum,  ipsliis,  ipsorum. 

(3)  Hlc  and  iste  will  become  ille  or  is. 

(c)  With  regard  to  adverbs.  Adverbs  denoting  present  time 
will  be  changed  to  those  marking  the  past.  So,  adverbs  referring 
to  this  place  will  be  changed  to  those  denoting  that  place. 

Nunc,  hodis,  hlc,  heri,  eras  become  respectively  turn  or  tunc, 
Hid  die,  ibi  or  illlc,  pridiB,  postrldie. 

215.  We  occasionally  fird  real  or  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
above  rules. 

(a)  For  the  sake  of  greater  vividness,  in  the  subordinate  and 
imperative  clauses  the  primary  tenses  are  used  instead  of  the 
historical.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  there  is  a  statement 
of  a  general  truth,  and  naturally  also  when  the  governing  verb  is 
in  a  primary  tense. 

(6)  The  hortative  subjunctive  in  the  first  person  plural  is  usually 
changed  into  the  gerundive  with  esse,  the  subject  becoming  the 
dative  of  the  apparent  agent;  as,  Let  us  cross  the  river,  said  they: 
Flilmen  sibi  transeundum  esse  dixerunt.  Their  exact  words 
would  be,  Fliimen  transeamus. 

(c)  For  the  sake  of  vividness  (or  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  writer),  the  pronouns  and  adverbs  of  the  direct  narration  are 
often  retained.  Frequently,  instead  of  ille,  the  proper  name  is 
used  to  represent  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  Caesar  often 
uses  nos  and  noster  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  people,  even  when 
the  words  are  from  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner. 

{d)  The  pronouns  of  indirect  narration  are  sometimes  inter- 
changed {e.g.,  se  for  eiun),  and  occasionally  forms  of  the  same 
pronoun  are  used  in  referring  to  two  different  persons  in  the  same 
clause,  generally  where  no  ambiguity  arises. 

(e)  An  apparent  exception  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  indicative 
in  sub(n-dinate  clauses  introduced  })arenthetically  or  by  way  of 
explanation,  giving  the  thought  of  the  writer,  and  forming  no  part 
of  the  reported  speech ;  as.  They  bring  back  word  that  there  is  in 
that  neighborhood  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  which  is  called  Baceni^: 
Referunt  silvam  esse  ibi  Inflnlta  magnitudine,  quae  appellatar 
Bacenis.  Here  quae  appelldtur  Baci'nis,  is  an  explanatory  clause 
added  by  the  writer,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  the  report. 
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Very  rarely  we  find  the  indicative  used  in  a  clause  that  forms 
part  of  the  reported  speech;  it  seems  to  make  the  fact  more 
prominent. 

(/)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  a  demonstrative,  and  in  such  case  the  clause  intro- 
duced by  it  may  have  the  construction  of  a  principal  sentence ;  as, 
From  this  it  could  be  judged  what  an  advantage  there  was  in 
undaunted  courage  :  Ex  quo  judicari  posse  quantum  haberet  in  se 
boni  constantia. 

(g)  In  quam  clauses  after  a  comparative  (including  clauses  intro- 
duced by  antequam  and  pi^iusquam),  the  verb  and  its  subject  are 
sometimes  assimilated  to  an  accusative  and  infinitive  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  The  verb  after  quam  is  frequently  omitted,  its 
subject  remaining,  expressed  in  the  accusative  case. 

216.  In  informed  or  virtual  oratio  obllqua  (that  is,  where  the 
verb  sentiendl  or  decldrandl  is  not  found  in  the  Latin,  but  where  in 
the  translation  we  supply  some  such  notion  as,  as  he  said,  as  they 
thought,  etc.),  the  subjunctive  is  usually  found  in  the  subordinate 
clauses  ;  as.  He  gave  m,e  cdl  the  books  that  {as  he  said)  his  father  had 
left:  Omnes  libros  quos  pater  suus  reliquisset  mihi  donavit.  The 
enemy  ivere  waiting  {intending  to  attack)  if  our  men  should  cross  the 
nuvrsh :  Paludem  si  nostri  transirent  hostes  expectabant.  Some 
treat  such  a  clause  as  si  .  .  .  .  transirent  in  the  last  example,  as  an 
indirect  question. 

When  the  indicative  is  used  in  the  subordinate  clause  of  such  a 
sentence,  the  writer  makes  the  statement  on  his  own  responsibility. 

217.  Oratio  obliqua  may  take  the  form  of  {a)  an  indirect 
statement,  (6)  an  indirect  command,  (c)  an  indirect  question, 
in  each  of  which  the  subjunctive  will  be  found  in  the  subordi- 
nate clauses ;  as, 

(a)  He  said  that  the  cavalry  would  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river :  Dixit  equites  in  hostes  qui 
trans  fltimen  essent  impetum  facturos. 

(6)  He  ordered  the  cavalry  to  attack  the  enemy  who  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  :  Militibus  imperavit  ut  in  hostes,  qui  trans 
fltimen  essent,  impetum  facerent. 

(c)  He  asked  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river :  Quot  essent  hostes  qui  trans  fiiimen  essent  rogavit. 

218.  Frequently  the  verb  of  saying,  ordering  or  asking,  is  not 
expressed,  but  is  implied  from  the  context ;  as,  He  sends  an  am- 
bassador to  Ccesar  {saying),  that  unless  aid  is  sent  to  him,  he  can  hold 
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out  no  longer  :  Nuntium  ad  Caesarem  luittit  :  nisi  subsidium  sibi 
subniittatur,  sese  diutius  sustinere  non  posse. 

219.  The  following  examples  (which  should  be  carefully 
studied)  illustrate  most  of  the  above  rules  and  exceptions  not 
already  exemplified : 

(1)  Direct. — I   know   these    reports    (Ego)  soi5  liaee  esse  vera,  nee 

are  true,  and  no  one  feels 
more  deeply  pained  on  that 
account  than  I. 

Indirect.  —  (He  said  that)  he 
knew  those  reports  were 
true,  and  that  no  one  felt 
more  deeply  pained  on  that 
account  than  he  did. 

(2)  Direct.  —  Do    not,    O    soldiers, 

abandon  the  city,  I  shall 
not  fail  your  friends. 

Indirect. — (He  ordered  the  sol- 
diers) not  to  leave  the  city, 
that  he  would  not  fail  their 
friends. 


quisquani    ex   hoc    plus 
quam  ego  dol5ris  eapio. 

(Dixit)  scire  se  ilia  esse 
vera,  nee  queinquam 
ex  eo  plus  quam  se  do- 
loris  capere.  • 

Nolite,  mllites,  urbem  re- 
linquere,  ego  vestris 
amicis  non  deero. 

(Militibus  imperavit)  ne  ur- 
bem rellnquerent,  se 
amicis  illorum  non  de- 
futuruiii. 


Observe  how  the  vocative  may  be  turned  in  the  indirect  speech. 


(3)  Direct. — As  to  your  former  de- 

mand for  a  conference,  that 
may  be  carried  out  with 
my  consent,  since  you  have 
drawn  nearer,  and  I  think 
I  can  do  it  without  danger. 

Indirect. — (Ariovistus  sends  en- 
voys to  Csesar  [saying]  )  ;  as 
to  his  former  demand  for  a 
conference,  that  might  be 
carried  out  with  his  con- 
sent, since  he  had  drawn 
nearer,  and  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  without  danger. 

(4)  Direct. — I  came  into   Gaul   be- 

fore the  Roman  people  did. 
Never  before  this  time  has 
the  Roman  army  passed  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the 
province   of   Gaul.       What 


Quod  antea  de  coUoquio  po- 
stulavistl,  hoc  per  me 
fieri  licet,  quoniam  pro- 
pius  accessisti,  iiieque 
hoc  sine  periculo  facere 
posse  existimo. 

(Ariovistus  legatos  ad  Caesar- 
em mittit)  quod  antea 
de-  colloquio  postulas- 
set,  id  per  se  fieri  licere, 
quoniam  propius  acces- 
sisset,  seque  id  sine 
periculo  facere  posse  ex- 
istimare. 

Ego  prius  in  Galliam  veni 
quam  popiilus  Roiiia- 
niis.  Nunquam  ante  hoc 
tempus  exercitus  populi 
Romani  Galliae  provin- 
ciae  fines  egressus  est. 
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do  you  mean  ?  Why  do  you 
come  into  my  possessions  ? 
This  part  of  Gaul  is  mine 
just  as  that  part  yonder  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  people 
{or  to  you). 

Indirect.  — (Ariovistus  answered) 
that  he  had  come  into  Gaul 
before  the  Roman  people 
had,  that  never  before  that 
time  had  the  Roman  army 
passed  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of 
Gaul.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
Why  did  he  come  into  his 
possessions  ?  That  part  of 
Gaul  (where  they  then  were) 
was  his,  just  as  that  part 
(off  in  the  distance)  belong- 
ed to  the  Roman  people. 

(5)  Direct.  —  As     to     your     threat 

against  me,  O  Caesar,  that 
you  will  not  overlook  the 
wrongs  done  the  Aedui,  no 
one  has  ever  contended 
with  me  without  destruc- 
tion to  himself.  Come  on 
whenever  you  please. 

Indirect.  —  (To  this  Ariovistus 
replied),  that  as  to  the 
threat  Caesar  was  making 
against  him,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  not  overlook 
the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Aedui,  no  one  had  ever 
contended  with  him  (Ario- 
vistus) without  destruction 
to  himself  ;  let  him  come 
on  whenever  he  jDleased, 

(6)  Direct. — There  are  some  whose 

influence  with  the  common 
people  is  very  great,  who, 
in  their  private  capacity, 
have  more  weight  than  the 
magistrates  themselves. 


Quid  tibi  vis?  Cur 
in  lueas  possessiones 
venis  ?  Provlncia  iiiea 
haec  est  Gallia,  sicut 
ilia  populi  Boinani  {or 
vestra). 

(Ariovistus  respondit)  se 
prius  in  Galliam  venisse 
quam  populuni  Roina- 
uuiii.  Nunquam  ante 
hoc  tempus  exercituni 
popull  Roman!  Galliae 
provinciae  fines  egres- 
suiii  (esse).  Quid  sibi 
vellet  ?  Cur  in  suas 
possessiones  veniret  ? 
Prdvinciani  suain  banc 
esse  Galliam  sicut  illain 
nosti'ani. 


Quod  mihi,  Caesar,  denun- 
tias  te  Aeduorum  in- 
jurias  non  neglecturum, 
nemo  mecum  sine  sua 
pernicie  contendit. 
Cum  voles,  congredere. 


(Ad  haec  Ariovistus  respon- 
dit), quod  sibi  Caesar 
denuntiaret  se  Aeduo- 
rum injtirias  non  neg- 
lecturum, neminem  se- 
cum  sine  sua  pernicie 
eontendisse.  Cum  vel- 
let, congrederetur. 


Sunt  nonnulli  quorum  auc- 
toritas  apud  plebem  plti- 
rimum  valet,  qui  priva- 
tim  plus  possunt  quam 
ipsi  magistrattis. 
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Indirect.  —  (He  declares)  that 
there  are  some  whose  in- 
fluence with  the  coninioii 
people  is  very  great,  who, 
in  their  private  capacity, 
have  more  weight  than  the 
magistrates  themselves. 

(7)  Direct.  — Less  hesitation  is  caused 
me  on  this  account,  because 
I  remember  those  matters 
which  you  have  mentioned, 
and  I  feel  the  more  indig- 
nant in  proportion  as  they 
happened  without  the  de- 
sert of  the  Roman  people  ; 
but  if  I  am  willing  to  for- 
get the  former  insult,  can 
I  blot  out  the  memory  of 
recent  wrongs  as  well  ?  As 
to  your  boasting  so  insult- 
ingly about  your  victory, 
and  your  wondering  that 
you  have  so  long  escaped 
punishment  for  your  mis- 
deeds, they  amount  to  the 
same  thing  ;  for,  in  order 
that  men  may  grieve  the 
more  heavily  from  a  change 
of  circumstances,  the  im- 
mortal gods  are  accustomed 
to  grant  greater  prosperity 
sometimes,  and  a  longer  im- 
punity, to  those  whom  they 
wdsh  to  punish  for  their 
sins. 

Indirect. — (Ccesar  replied)  that 
less  hesitation  was  caused 
him  on  this  account,  because 
he  remembered  those  mat- 
ters which  they  had  men- 
tioned, and  that  he  felt  the 
more  indignant  in  propor- 
tion as  they  had  happened 
without  the  desert  of  the 
Roman  people,  but  if  he 
were  willing  to  forget  tlie 
former  insult,  could  he  (he 


(Propdnit)  esse  nonnullus 
quorum  auctoritas  apud 
plebem  plurimum  va- 
leat,  qui  privatim  plus 
possint  quam  ipsi  magis- 
tratus. 

Hoc  mihi  minus  dubitationis 
datur  quod  eas  res  quas 
coinnienioravistis  me- 
morial teneo,  atque  hoc 
gravius  fero  quo  minus 
merito  populi  Roman! 
accideriint.  Quod  si 
veteris  contumeliae  ob- 
llvisci  void,  num  etiam 
recentium  injiiriarum 
memoriam  deponere 
possum  ?  Quod  vestra 
victoria  tam  insolenter 
gloriamini  quodque 
tam  dill  vos  impune 
injurias  tulisse  admira> 
mini,  eodem  pertinet ; 
consiieverunt  enim  di 
immortales  quo  gravius 
homines  ex  commuta- 
tione  rerum  doleant, 
quos  pro  scelere  eorum 
ulcisci  volunt,  his  se- 
cundiores  interdum  res 
et  diuturniorem  impuni- 
tatem  concedere. 


'Caesar  respondit)  eo  sibi 
minus  dubitationis  dari, 
quod  eas  res  quas  illi 
commemorassent  me- 
moria  teneret  atque  eo 
gravius  ferre,  quo  minus 
merito  populi  Romaiii 
accidlssent.  Quod  si 
veteris  contumeliae  obii- 
visci  vellet,  num  etiam 
recentium  injuriarum 
memori&m    deponere 


/ 
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posse  ?  Quod  sua  vic- 
toria tam  Insolenter  glo- 
riarentur  quodque  tam 
diii  se  impiine  injurias 
tulisse  adinirarentur, 
eodem  pertlnere  ;  con- 
suesse  enim  deos  im- 
niortales,  quo  gravius 
homines  ex  commuta- 
tione  rerum  doleant, 
quos  pro  scelere  eorum 
ulcisci  velint,  his  se- 
cundiores  interdum  res 
et  diuturniorem  impuni- 
tatem  concedere. 


asked)  blot  out  the  memory 
of  recent  wrongs*  as  well  ? 
As  to  their  boasting  so  in- 
sultingly of  their  victory, 
and  wondering  that  they 
had  so  long  escaped  punish- 
ment for  their  misdeeds, 
these  matters  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  ;  for  (said 
he),  in  order  that  men  may 
grieve  the  more  heavily 
from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, the  immortal  gods, 
are  accustomed  to  grant 
greater  prosperity  some- 
times, and  a  longer  im- 
punity, to  those  whom  they 
wish  to  punish  for  their 
sins. 

N.B. — For  the  forms  assumed  in  indirect  narration  by  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  conditional  sentence,  see  section  87,  page  145. 

220.  We  frequently  find  a  subjunctive  in  clauses  dependent 
upon  a  clause  containing  another  subjunctive  or  an  infinitive, 
and  occasionally  in  clauses  not  so  dependent. 

In  many  of  such  cases  the  subjunctive  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  sentence  is  virtual  or  informal  orCdio  obllqva  (see 
section  216  above),  or  at  any  rate  is  felt  to  be  such.  In  other 
cases  it  is  due  to  attraction,  that  is,  to  the  tendency  to  assimilate 
mood  forms ;  as, 

(a)  They  attempted  to  lead  part  of  their  troops  across.,  intending,  if 
they  ivere  able,  to  storm  the  fort  which  Q.  Titurius  teas  in  command 
of,  and  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  and,  if  they  vere  unable  to  do  this, 
then,  to  lay  icaste  the  fields  of  the  Bemi :  Partem  suarum  copiarum 
traducere  conati  sunt  eo  consilio,  ut,  si  possent,  castellum,  cui 
praeerat  Q.  Titurius,  expugnarent  pontemque  interscinderent  ; 
si  minus  potuissent,  agros  Remorum  popularentur. 

Their  exact  words  or  thoughts  would  be,  We  shall  (or.  Let  us), 
if  we  can,  starm  the  fort  and  destroy  the  bridge ;  if  ice  cannot  do  this, 
we  shall  (or,  let  us)  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  Hemi :  Si  poterimus, 
castellum  expugnabimus  (or,  exptignemus)  pontemque  inter- 
scindenius  (w,  interscindanius) ;  si  minus  potuerimus,  agros 
Remorum  populabimur  (or,  populemur.) 

The  clause,  cut  praeerat  Q.  Titurius  is  thrown  in  by  Caesar  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader. 
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(6)  On  various  pretexts  which  theij  said  were  valid  reasons  for 
their  departure,  they  asked  permission  to  go  away  :  Alius  alia  causa 
illata,  quam  sibi  ad  proficiscendum  necessariam  esse  diceret, 
petebat  ut  discedere  liceret  (see  section  185,  Note.) 

In  this  sentence  diceret  is  not  part  of  the  reported  speech,  and 
the  subjunctive  is  due  to  mistaken  analogy,  the  writer  using  the 
mood  which  would  be  required  if  the  verb  of  saying  were  omitted. 
Regularly  the  clause  would  stand,  quae  sibi  ad  proficiscendum 
necessaria  esset,  which  {in  their  view)  ivere  vcdid  reasons  for  their 
departure. 

(c)  So  power  fid  an  impression  irith  regard  to  (or  produced  hy)  this 
war  was  spread  among  the  barbarians,  that  envoys  were  sent  to  Ccesar 
by  those  tribes  who  dtcelt  beyond  the  Rhine :  Tanta  hujus  belli  ad 
barbaros  opinio  perlata  est,  uti  ab  iis  nationibus,  quae  trans 
Rhenum  incolerent,  mitterentur  legati  ad  Caesarem. 

In  tliis  example  the  assimilating  influence  of  mitterentiir  is 
extended  to  incolerent. 

Exercise  26. 

1.  To  these  ambassadors  C?esar  replied,  ' '  I  will  come  now  if  you 
are  ready  to  follow."  2.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Roman 
general  (saying)  they  were  ready  to  open  the  gates  which  they  had 
closed.  3.  *' I,"  answered  he,  "  have  spared  the  citizens,  you  the 
Gauls."  4.  He  brought  word  to  the  consul  that  the  enemy,  after 
having  been  defeated  in  battle,  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  as  soon  as 
they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  5.  "  Leap  down,"  he  said, 
"fellow  soldiers,  unless  you  wish  to  abandon  the  eagle  to  the 
enemy.  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  do  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my 
commander."  6.  They  replied  that  if  these  proceedings  were 
reported  to  Ariovistus,  they  did  not  doubt  that  that  prince  would 
inflict  the  severest  punishment  on  all  the  hostages  who  were  in  his 
power.  7.  "  What,"  said  he,  "was  more  trifling  or  shameful  than, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  enemy,  to  form  a  resolution  on  the  most 
important  afiairs  ? "  8.  They  answered  that  all  things  had  to  be 
done  at  one  time  by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  camp.  9.  He  told 
thenl  not  to  forget  the  former  valor  of  the  Helvetii  nor  the  wrongs 
done  by  them  to  the  Roman  people.  10.  He  ordered  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  woods  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  on  the 
march.  Why  liad  they  retreated  before  they  had  seen  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  fight  ?     11.  The  lieutenant  complained  that 
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he  had  been  neglected  by  the  general  and  deserted  by  the 
soldiers.  12,  Ariovistus  had  in  his  consulship  (said  he)  most 
eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  Rome.  Why  should  any  one 
imagine  that  he  (Ariovistus)  would  so  readily  forsake  his  alle- 
giance ?  13.  He  said  that  the  general  had  pursued  his  march 
for  many  miles  through  the  marshes  and  forests  that  were  between 
the  enemy  and  the  Roman  army.  14.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to 
ask  who  had  seen  the  man  who  had  been  sent  by  the  enemy  to 
Csesar's  camp.  15.  One  thing  they  asked  and  prayed  for,  that  if, 
in  accordance  vrith  his  merciful  disposition,  which  they  themselves 
were  (constantly)  hearing  of  from  others,  he  should  determine  the 
Belgians  were  to  be  saved,  he  should  not  deprive  them  of  their 
arms. 


EXERCISE   XXVII. 
The  Roman  Mode  of  Reckoning  Time. 

221.  After  the  reform  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  in 
B.C.  46,  the  Roman  year  consisted  of  365  days  (in  leap  year, 
366),  the  months  containing  the  same  number  of  days  respec- 
tively as  the  English  months. 

222.  The  day  of  the  month  was  calculated  in  the  following 
manner: — Three  points  were  taken  in  the  month,  the  Calends 
(Kalendae),  the  Ides  (idfis),  and  the  Nones  (XOnae),  which  the 
names^  of  the  months  qualified  adjectively,  and  from  these  three 
pomts  respectively  the  date  was  calculated  hachward. 

223.  The  Calends  fell  in  every  case  on  the  first  of  the  month  ; 
the  Ides  in  March,  May,  July  and  October,  were  on  the  fifteenth 
and  the  Nones  on  the  seventh  ;  in  the  other  months,  the  Ides  came 
on  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Nones  on  the  fifth.  Any  day  between 
the  Calends  and  the  Nones  was  reckoned  such  and  such  a  day 
before  the  Nones  ;  any  day  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides  such 
and  such  a  day  before  the  Ides,  and  any  day  after  the  Ides  such 
and  such  a  day  before  the  Calends  of  the  following  month. 

224.  From  these  three  dates  the  other  days  were  reckoned 
inclusively,  that  is,  both  days  were  counted  in,  and  consequently 

1.  Tliese  names  are  Januarius,  Februarius,  Martius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius,  QuintUis, 
{or  Julius),  SextUis  (or  Augustus),  September,  October,  November  and  December. 
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we  must  subtract  the  given  day  from  the  day  on  which  the  Nones 
or  Ides  fall  increased  by  one,  and  as  the  Calends  fall  within  the 
next  month,  if  the  day  be  one  before  that  date,  we  must  add  two 
to  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  then  subtract. 

225.  The  Romans  had  no  second  day  before  any  of  these  three 
fixed  points.  The  day  before  was  called  jrrldie  Kalendds  (or 
Kalenddrum),  prldie  Nonas,  prJdie  Idus.  The  day  before  that  was 
called  the  third  day  before,  being  the  second  according  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning. 

226.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  these  calculations : 

July  10th  ={1^  +  1-10)  =  \l.  Id.  Jul. 
Feb.  15th  =(28 +  2-15)  =  XV.  Kal.  Mart. 
June  3rd   =(5  +  l-3)  =  III.  Xon.  Jun. 
May  14th  =(15 4- 1-14)  =  Prldie  Id.  3Iai. 
Sept.  lSth=  Idibus  Septembribus. 

227.  The  Roman  dates  given  in  the  above  section  are  some- 
what contracted.  For  example,  VI.  Id.  Jid.  is  strictly  die  sexto 
ante  idfis  Jfdids,  die  and  ante  being  omitted,  the  numeral  VI. 
being  substituted  for  sexto  and  the  other  words  abbreviated. 

Sometimes  we  find  it  in  the  form  a.d.  VI.  Id.  Jul.,  that  is  ante 
diem,  sextiim  Idus  Julias,  where  die  sexto,  coming  between  the 
preposition  and  its  object,  is  attracted  into  the  accusative  diem 
sextum.  Such  expressions  are  looked  upon  as  single  words  and 
may  be  governed  by  other  prepositions ;  as,  Tlicy  fix  their  depaHnre 
for  the  12th  of  July:  Profectionem  in  a.d.  IV.  Id.  Jul.  confir- 
mant. 

228.  The  additional  day  in  leap  year  was  inserted  after  February 
23rd,  the  24th  (/.e.,  VI.  Kcd.  Mart.)  being  reckoned  twice  and 
accordingly  called  bis  sextus;  whence  the  year  itself  was  called 
bisextilis,  from  which  we  have  our  word  bissextile. 

229.  The  Romans  reckoned  their  time  from  the  building  of  the 
city  (Rome),  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  at  753  B.C.,  and  to 
reduce  the  Roman  date  to  the  corresponding  year  before  Christ, 
the  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  from  754,  and  vice  versa ; 
as,  Cicero  delivered  an  oratioji  against  Catiline  on  November  Sth, 
B.C.  63:  Cicero  in  Catilinam  VI.  Id.  Nov.  A.  U.C.  DCXCI. 
orationem  habuit.  (A.U.C.  =a6  urbe  conditd,  or  anno  urbis  con- 
ditae).  If  the  year  specified  is  written  out  in  full,  the  ordinal 
numerals  agreeing  with  anno  are  used;  as.  Anno  sescentesimo 
uouagesinio  priiiio. 

Any  date  in  our  era  may  be  calculated  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
with  or  without  Anno  Domini ;  as,  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne  June  20th,  1837  :  Victoria  Reglna  regnum  excepit  XII.  Kal. 
Jul,  MDCCCXXXVII, 
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Exercise  27. 

1.  George  the  Third,  king  of  Britain,  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1820.  2.  The  general  set  out  from  Rome  on  the  24th  of  March, 
B.C.  59.  3.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  was  slain  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 
on  the  loth  of  March,  B.C.  44.  4.  Augustus  was  born  September 
23rd,  B.C.  63,  and  died  at  Nola  on  the  29th  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  {  =  borii  seventy-six 
years).  5.  Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  was  beheaded  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649.  6.  The  consul  fixed  the  elections  for  the  fifth 
of  March,  1891.  7.  On  the  6th  March,  B.C.  35,  the  consul 
returned  to  Rome.  8.  He  lived  at  Rome  from  the  eighth  of 
September  to  the  19th  of  November.  9.  He  returned  home  on 
the  7th  Julv,  and  remained  until  October  27th.  10.  The  teacher 
asked  the  pupil  what  famous  battle  between  the  English  and  the 
French  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  11.  To  this  ques- 
tion of  the  teacher's  {  —  to  the  teacher  asking  this),  the  pupil 
replied  that  a  great  naval  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1805.  12.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1587.  13.  The  elec- 
tions of  this  province  were  fixed  for  the  20th  of  June,  1890.  14. 
Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  departed  this  life  January  28th, 
1547.  15.  Thus  died  these  two  famous  men,  the  former  on  the 
6th  day  of  June,  1891,  the  latter  on  the  17th  of  April  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 


14 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    EXERCISES    FOR 

CONTINUOUS  TRANSLATION 

INTO  LATIN. 


EXERCISE  XXVIII. 

230.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  student  to  know  the  rules  of 
Latin  Syntax,  and  to  be  familiar  with  tlie  points  wherein  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Latin  sentence  differs  from  that  of  the  English, 
although  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  before  any 
progress  in  composition  can  be  expected.  There  are  other  things 
to  be  considered,  and,  chief  of  these,  perhaps,  the  use  of  figurative 
language,  including  the  technical  terms  of  war,  politics,  navigation 
and  other  occupations. 

231.  Though  all  language  is  to  some  extent  figurative,  yet  the 
English  language  is  essentially  such.  In  modern  English,  scarcely 
a  passage  with  any  pretentions  to  style  can  be  found  that  is  not 
replete  with  metaphors. 

Such  figures  (though  occasionally  found)  are  much  rarer  in 
Latin  than  in  English,  and  consequently  most  of  the  figurative 
expressions  found  in  our  own  tongue  must  be  changed  for  the 
direct  and  simple  statement  in  Latin.  Even  when  figures  are 
used  in  the  latter  (as  in  oratory),  the  simile  is  preferred  to  the 
metaphor,  or  the  metaphor  is  quite  different  from  the  English  one, 
or  the  figures  are  modified  by  some  such  expression  as  ut  aiunt : 
As  they  say,  As  the  saying  is;  or  by  tanquam,  quidam,  etc. 

Accordingly,  when  dealing  with  metaphors,  and  the  conventional 
and  technical  phrases  of  the  various  arts,  sciences  and  occupations, 
the  student  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  translate  the  thought 
of  the  English  into  Latin,  and  not  the  exact  tcords. 

232.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  the  Latin  mode  of  expression  : 

(a)  He  came  off  victor  :  Vicit. 

(6)  He  lost  the  day :  Victus  est. 

(c)  I  left  no  stone  unturned  tojinish  the  business  :  Nihil  praeter- 
niisi  quiu  ne^otiuin  conflcerem. 

(d)  The  generaVs  voice  teas  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  enemy: 
Vox  iniperatoris  prae  claniore  liostium  audiri  nou  potxxtt. 
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(e)  The  enemy  were  within  range  of  fire ;  Hostes  ndn  longius 
aberant  quani  quo  teluni  adjici  posset. 

(/)  Our  ships  ran  before  the  ivind :  Jf ostrae  naves  vento  se 
dabant. 

(g)  For  that  was  no  mere  spectacle,  but  a  picture  of  your  position  • 
Xeque  eniiu  spectaculuni  iiiodo  illud,  sed  quaedaiu  velutl 
imaged  vestrae  condieionis  erat. 

(h)  He  ascended  the  throne  :  Regnum  excepit. 

(i)  He  flung  his  life  away  :  Mortem  ultro  oppetlit. 

(j)  He  overcame  the  armies  of  Bome :  Exercitus  Romanos  super- 
avit. 

233.  Each  language  has  its  own  favorite  turns  of  expression 
{quasi-idioms,  we  might  call  them),  or  its  own  mode  of  viewing  an 
action,  and  these  must  be  regarded  in  translating  from  one 
language  to  another. 

(a)  For  example,  in  English  we  frequently  use  the  verb  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
emphasize  some  word  or  phrase  in  the  predicate.  In  Latin,  esse 
is  not  used,  emphasis  being  secured  by  position  ;  as,  It  teas  at  my 
suggestion  that  he  returned  to  Home  :  Me  auctore,  Romam  rediit. 
It  is  not  without  divine  assistance  that  the  Romans  carry  on  war : 
N6n  Romani  sine  ope  divina  belluni  gerunt.  He  teas  the  first 
to  reach  the  camp  :  Primus  ad  castra  pervenit. 

(6)  In  Latin  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  look  upon  an  action  as 
proceeding  from  a  certain  locality,  while  in  English  it  is  considered 
as  happening  in  that  place  ;  as,  He  fought  on  horseback :  Ex  equo 
pugnabat.  The  enemy  attack  our  troops  on  both  flanks  :  Hostes 
nostros  ab  utrdque  latere  aggrediuntur.  Sharpened  a  little  at 
the  bottom  :  Paulum  ab  imo  praeacuta.  The  letter  was  dated  at 
Home  :  Eplstola  data  est  R5ma. 

(c)  In  such  expressions,  as.  The  wise  Socrates,  Your  excellent 
father,  Our  gallant  commander,  The  abandoned  Catiline,  So  brave  a 
man  as  you,  etc.,  the  appositive  construction  with  the  superlative 
degree  of  the  adjective  is  generally  used  ;  as,  Socrates,  vir 
saplentissimus  ;  Pater  tuus,  vir  optimus ;  Noster  imperator, 
vir  fortissimus  ;  Catillna,  homo  perditissimus  ;  Tu,  vir  fortis- 
sinius. 

(d)  In  English  very  many  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  intransi- 
tively also,  whereas  in  Latin,  in  such  a  case,  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun is  used,  or  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive,  or  some  other  verb 
is  brought  into  requisition  ;  as  move  (transitive)  =  movere,  m<yv£ 
(intransitive)  =  se  movere  or  moverl;  sell  (transitive)  =  vender©. 
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sell  (intransitive)  =  venire;  increase  (transitive)  =  auge re,  fjicrea^e 
(intransitive)  =cre8cere  or  augerl. 

234.  There  is  a  tendency  in  English  to  make  the  noun  the 
significant  word,  while  in  Latin  the  chief  weight  of  the  sentence 
falls  on  the  verb.  Such  verbs  as  vmke,  have,  take,  hold,  he,  etc., 
frequently  do  little  more  than  make  the  statements — that  is,  are 
mere  symbols  of  predication— the  meaning  being  contained  in  the 
noun,  whereas  in  Latin  the  verb  is  the  significant  word,  containing 
within  itself  the  subject  or  object,  which,  when  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  has  the  force  rather  of  an 
adverbial  adjunct  than  that  of  a  real  subject  or  direct  object. 
Compare  the  following  sentences  in  English  and  in  Latin  : 

(a)  He  had  great  hopes  :  Magna  sperabat. 

(6)  Mention  has  been  made  of  him  :  De  1116  dictum  est. 

(c)  All  held  their  peace  :  Conticuere  oniues. 

(d)  I  ordered  him  to  take  his  departure  ;  Earn  abire  jussl. 

(e)  He  took  my  advice  ;  3Iihi  paniit. 

(J)  He  gave  utterance  to  many  falsehoods  :  Multa  meutitus  est. 

{g)  He  made  reply  to  me  :  Mihi  respoudit. 

(h)  He  makes  haste  to  take  his  depaHure  from  the  city :  3Iaturat 
ab  ui'be  proficisei, 

(i)  You  are  at  libetiy  to  make  this  attempt:  Haec  eonarl  tibi 
licet. 

N.B. — This  incorporation  of  the  noun  material  into  the  verb  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  impersonal  use  of  the  passive  voice  of 
intransitive  verbs;  as.  There  icas  fighting  {or  Fighting  took  place): 
Puguatiini  est.  Obedience  must  beshmi^n:  Parenduni  est.  Use 
'inust  be  made  of  these  things:  His  rebus  utendum  est.  TJiere 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation :  Non  dubitaudnni  est. 

So  the  Latin  adjective  or  participle  frequently  lias  the  value  of  a 
noun;  as,  i\ic  =  this  man,  liaec  =  tJiese  matters,  mkgna  =  great 
things,  fugieutes  =  tJie  retreating  force,  sapicntes  =  icise  men, 
philosophers,  nostrl  =  our  men,  omnia  siia=a/^  their  property. 

235.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  abstract  nouns  in  Latin  and  to  an 
aversion  to  their  general  use  when  found  therein,  we  frequently 
find  the  main  idea  contained  in  the  participle  instead  of  in  the 
substantive  as  in  Encjlish  ;  as.  He  lived  before  the  foundation  of  the 
city  :  Ante  urbem  conditam  vixit.  He  took  pati  in  the  outrage  on 
the  ambassadors:  LSgatIs  Aiolandls  interfuit.  The  news  of  the 
disaster :  Nuntlata  clades.  In  the  same  way  English  abstract 
nouns   are   frequently  represented    in   Latin    by  adjectives  and 
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adverbs.  /  do  not  hioiu  the  man's  character :  Nescio  qaalis  sit 
lioino.  CcBsar  asks  the  reason  of  the  soldier's  presence :  Caesar 
rogat  cur  miles  adsit.     (See  also  section  47.) 

236.  By  the  figurative  use  of  language  prevalent  in  English  we 
frequently  transfer  an  epithet  from  one  word  to  another,  while  in 
Latin  it  is  more  correctly  made  to  agree  with  the  word  that  it 
really  modifies;  as,  His  dying  words:  Ejus  morientis  verba. 
Tears  of  (those)  mourning  :  Lugentium  laerimae. 

237.  Finally,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  English  word  should 
be  clearly  understood  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  Latin 
equivalent.  For  example,  take  the  word  "country."  Li  the 
sentence,  He  left  the  city  for  the  country,  the  word  has  a  quite 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  sentence,  He  is 
icUling  to  die  for  his  country.  In  the  first  sentence,  rus  would  be 
used ;  in  the  second,  patria. 

In  the  same  way,  "pursue"  has  a  variety  of  meanings  according 
to  the  context,  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  any  given 
sentence  must  be  known  before  a  correct  translation  can  be  given  ; 
as,  Caesar  pursues  {=  follows  up)  the  enemy  :  Caesar  hostes  sequitur, 
Labienus  pursues  ( =  nuikes  or  continues)  his  march  i  Labienus  iter 
facit. 

In  like  manner  the  various  significations  of  many  other  words 
must  be  distinguished. 

238.  When  the  student  comes  to  turn  a  continuous  passage  into 
Latin,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  observe  a  very  important 
difierence  between  the  English  and  the  Latin.  In  English,  as  a 
rule,  each  of  the  main  ideas  going  to  make  up  the  thought  as  a 
whole,  is  put  into  a  sentence  by  itself,  these  sentences  being  some- 
times loosely  joined  together  by  such  words  as  or,  but,  and,  etc., 
and  sometimes  succeeding  each  other  without  any  connective. 

In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  some  one  idea  is  seized  as  a 
central  point  and  expressed  in  the  main  sentence,  while  the  other 
notions  are  grouped  about  it,  in  more  or  less  subordinate  relations, 
according  to  the  periodic  construction  (see  footnote,  page  115). 

In  such  construction,  the  sentence  is  obviously  incomplete,  until 
it  is  closed  by  the  principal  verb,  and  consequently  no  loosely 
connected  after- thoughts  should  be  added. 

However,  variety  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  accordingly,  where 
some  such  word  or  phrase  as  proptered  or  eo  consilid  shows  that 
something  is  still  to  come,  the  clause  of  reason  or  purpose  may 
follow  the  main  verb.  The  clause  of  result  regularly  follows  the 
principal  statement. 

239.  The  Latin  is  fonder  than  the  English  of  showing  the  con- 
nection of  ideas  in  a  narrative,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  it  frequently 
begins  a  sentence,  or  even  a  new  paragraph  or  chapter,  with  the 
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relative,  where  in  English  a  demonstrative,  with  or  without  a  con- 
junction, would  be  used.     (See  section  8,  N.B.) 

Where  in  English  a  sentence  begins  with  such  expressions  as 
and  not,  and  no, one,  and  never,  etc.,  Latin  uses  neque  (or  nec)  = 
nor,  nee  quisqiiam  =  noi'  any  one,nec  unquam  =  nor  ever,  etc. 

A  few  exercises  for  continuous  prose  translation  are  now  given, 
expressed,  to  some  extent,  in  figurative  language,  and  involving 
the  principles  above  mentioned. 

Exercise  28.* 

After  a  census  had  been  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  total  popu- 
lation of  our  province  was  about  fifty  thousand,  men,  women  and 
children.  Of  this  number  there  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
not  more  than  five  thousand  men,  very  few  of  whom  were  regular 
troops.  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  her  sons  (cives)  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  native  land.  Within  one  month  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand, 
were  massed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  that  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  our  territories  and  theirs.  At  daybreak 
on  the  12th  of  October,  the  advance  guard  of  this  force  effected  a 
landing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  heroic  defence 
on  the  part  of  our  men.  Long  and  fiercely  the  battle  raged  on 
both  sides,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  there  was  a  spirited  renewal  of  the  engagement. 
When  the  battle  had  lasted  three  hours,  our  troops,  after  seizing 
the  baggage  of  the  enemy  and  slaying  more  than  two  thousand  of 
their  number,  drove  the  rest  headlong  into  the  river.  Thus 
victory  perched  on  our  banners,  and  the  enemy,  disappointed  in 
their  hope,  gave  up  this  undertaking. 

Exercise  29. 

After  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  the  general 
made  haste  to  take  his  departure  from  the  city,  and  by  forced 
marches  pushed  forward  against  Gallus,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  heights,  and,  with  all  his  troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
was  awaiting  the  advance  of  our  gallant  leader.     While  the  latcer 

*  This  exercise  and  the  five  subsequent  ones  may  be  used  as  materials  for  OrdtiO 
obliqua  by  placing  lie  said,  or  some  such  expression,  before  each. 
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with  three  battalions  of  the  tenth  regiment  was  making  a  fierce 
attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  and  was  carried  to  the  rear  by  two  faithful  soldiers.  The 
general  tried  to  exhort  his  troops  not  to  lose  heart,  nor  to  allow 
their  colors  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  his  dying 
words  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  combatants.  Maddened 
by  the  fall  of  their  heroic  commander,  our  men  twice  attempted  to 
force  the  enemy  from  the  heights.  Twice  they  were  driven  back, 
and  finally  were  compelled  to  retire  upon  the  nearest  town  and 
there  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  Setting  out  about  midnight  with 
the  seventh  regiment,  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  our 
troops  again  attacked  the  enemy,  who,  after  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men,  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  And 
so  victory  once  more  rested  upon  the  British  arms. 

Exercise  30. 

Wliile  the  general  was  making  these  preparations  for  his 
departure,  the  report  was  brought  that  four  battalions  of  the  tenth 
regiment  had  been  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The 
news  of  this  (qui)  disaster  threw  the  camp  into  a  state  of  conster- 
nation, and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  never 
been  under  fire.  Many  of  the  men  who  a  little  before  had  been 
boasting  of  their  bravery,  threw  themselves  at  the  commander's 
feet,  and  in  tears  besought  him  to  allow  them  to  take  their 
departure.  He  told  them  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  but  they  should  remember  the  valor  of  their 
ancestors  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
native  land  sooner  than  permit  anyone  to  cast  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  in  their  teeth.  Even  old  campaigners,  who  wished  to 
be  considered  less  fearful,  could  scarcely  put  on  a  brave  face  or 
restrain  their  tears,  and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  tents, 
they  set  to  signing  their  wills  and  bemoaning  the  common  danger. 

Exercise  31. 

At  first  the  commander  determined  to  defer  a  general  engage- 
ment, still,  every  day,  in  cavalry  skirmishes,  he  kept  testing  the 
military  prowess  of  the  enemy  and  the  daring  of  our  men,  until  he 
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found  that  our  troops  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  hostile 
forces.  Between  our  army  and  the  country  of  the  enemy  flowed  a 
river,  on  the  right  bank  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  general  gave  orders  to  fortify  the 
camp  with  a  stockade  twelve  feet  high  and  a  trench  eighteen  feet 
wide.  From  each  end  of  the  hill  he  threw  out  a  cross  trench 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
these  trenches  he  erected  redoubts  where  he  placed  his  artillery, 
so  that,  after  he  had  formed  his  line  of  battle,  the  enemy  might  not 
outflank  him  during  the  engagement.  After  this  was  done,  leaving 
two  regiments — his  latest  levies — in  the  camp  to  act  as  reserves 
for  the  lieutenant  in  case  of  emergency,  he  led  the  rest  of  his  forces 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  across  a  marsh  of  no  great  extent  that 
lay  between  our  position  and  the  river,  where  the  enemy  a  few 
days  previously  had  efiected  a  crossing  by  means  of  a  bridge  of 
boats. 

Exercise  32. 

Caractacus  took  up  a  position  of  his  own  choosing,  where  the 
means  both  of  approach  and  retreat  were  most  convenient  for  him- 
self and  unfavorable  to  the  enemy.  It  was  defended  in  part  by  a 
steep  and  lofty  acclivity  ;  in  part  by  stones  rudely  thrown  together ; 
a  stream  with  no  frequented  ford  flowed  before  it,  and  chosen 
bands  of  his  best  armed  and  l^ravest  warriors  were  stationed  in 
front  of  its  defences.  To  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  the  chief, 
the  Britons  responded  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  each  tribe 
])<>und  itself,  by  the  oaths  it  held  most  sacred,  to  stand  its  ground 
or  fall — if  it  must  fall — fighting,  Ostorius,  on  his  part,  was 
amazed  at  the  ardor  of  men  whom  he  supposed  to  be  beaten, 
cowed,  and  driven  hopelessly  to  bay.  He  was  even  disconcerted 
at  the  strength  of  the  British  position,  and  the  swarms  which 
defended  it.  It  was  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers,  rather  than  his 
own  courage  or  judgment,  that  determined  him  to  give  the  signal 
of  attack.  Tlie  stream  was  crossed  without  ditticulty,  for  every 
legionary  was  a  swinnner,  and  the  Britons  had  no  engines  for  hurl- 
ing missiles  from  a  distance,  nor  were  they  noted  even  for  the  rude 
artillery  of  bows  and  slings. 

— Mericale. 
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Exercise  33. 

But  they  defended  their  rampart  obstinately  with  poles  and 
javelins,  and  from  behind  it  dealt  wounds  and  death  upon  the 
assailants,  till  the  Romans  could  form  the  tortoise,  approach  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  tear  down  its  uncemented  materials,  and,  bursting 
in,  challenge  them  to  combat,  hand  to  hand.  Unequal  to  the 
shock  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Britons  retreated  up  the  hill  ;  the 
Romans,  both  the  light  and  the  heavy-armed,  pressed  gallantly 
upon  them,  and,  imperfectly  as  they  were  equipped,  they  could 
withstand  neither  the  sword  and  pilum  of  the  legionary,  nor  the 
lance  and  spear  of  the  auxiliary.  The  victory,  quickly  decided, 
was  brilliant  and  complete.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus 
were  taken  ;  his  brothers  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 

The  brave  chief  himseK  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  evaded  the 
pursuit,  and  found  an  asylum  for  a  time  in  the  territory  of  the 
Brigantes,  leaving  all  the  south  open  to  the  invaders.  He  might 
hope  to  remove  the  contest  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  a 
land  of  streams  and  mountains  like  his  own  long-defended  Siluria ; 
but  Cartismandua,  the  female  sovereign  of  this  nation  (for,  though 
married,  she  seems  herself,  rather  than  her  husband  Yenutius,  to 
have  been  actual  ruler  of  the  Brigantes),  was  determined,  by  her 
own  fears  and  interests,  to  betray  him  to  the  Romans.  The  fame 
of  his  nine  years'  struggle  had  penetrated  beyond  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Gaulish  provinces  ;  and  when  he  was  led  captive  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  citizens  to 
behold  the  hero  who  had  rivalled  the  renown  of  Arminius  and 
Tacfarinas. 

— Merivale. 
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PART   III. 


ACCIDENCE,  COMPENDIUM  OF  SYNTAX  AND 

VOCABULARIES. 


I.     PARADIGMS    OF     INFLECTION. 


(A)  THE  XOUN.i 


1,    First  Declension. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 


SINGULAR. 

mensa,  f. 

mensae 

mensae 

mensam 

mensa 

mensa 


PLURAL. 

mensae 

mensarum 

mensis 

mensas 

mensae 

mensis 


2.  Second  Declension. 


SLNGULAR 

Nominative. 

serNiis,  M 

Genitive. 

servi 

Dative. 

servo 

Accusative. 

servum 

Vocative. 

serve 

Ablative. 

ser\'o 

PLURAL. 

servi 

servorum 

•servis 

servos 

servi 

servis 


1.  The  genitive  dative,  accusative  and  ablative  are  called  the  Oblique  Ca*e$. 
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3.  Second  Declension  {continued). 


SINGULAR. 

Norn,   puer,  m. 

vir,  M. 

ager,  m. 

templum,  n, 

Gen.     pueri 

viri 

agri 

templi 

Dat.     puero 

viro 

agro 

templo 

Ace.     puerum 

virum 

agrum 

templum 

Voc.     puer 

vir 

ager 

templum 

Ahl.     puero 

viro 

agro 

templo 

PLURAL. 

Nam.   pueri 

viri 

agri 

templa 

Gen.     puerorum 

virorum 

agrorum 

templorum 

Dat.     puerls 

viria 

agris 

templis 

Ace.     pueros 

viros 

agros 

templa 

Voc.     pueri 

viri 

agri 

templa 

Ahl.      pueris 

virTs 

agris 

templis 

4.  Third  Declension — Masculine  and  Feminine  Nouns. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

rex,  M. 

consul,  M. 

miles,  M. 

pater,  m 

Gen. 

regis 

consulis 

militis 

patris 

Dat. 

regi 

consuli 

militi 

patri 

Ace. 

regem 

consulem 

militem 

patrem 

Voc. 

rex 

consul 

miles 

pater 

Ahl. 

rege 

consule 

milite 

patre 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

reges 

consules 

milites 

patres 

Gen. 

regum 

consulum 

militum 

patrum 

Dat. 

regibus 

consulibus 

militibus 

patribus 

Ace. 

reges 

consules 

milites 

patres 

Voc. 

reges 

consules 

milites 

patres 

Ahl. 

regibus 

consulibus 

militibus 

patribus 
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SINGUT.AR. 

Nom. 

homS,  M. 

hiems,  r. 

virtus,  F. 

regie,  r. 

Gen. 

hominis 

hiemis 

virtutis 

regionis 

Dat. 

homini 

hiemi 

virtuti 

region! 

Ace. 

hominem 

hiemem 

virtutem 

regionem 

Voc. 

homo 

hiems 

virtus 

regio 

Ahl. 

homine 

hieme 

vii'tute 

regione 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

homines 

hiemes 

virtutes 

regiones 

Gen. 

hominum 

hiemum 

virtiitum 

regionum 

Dat. 

hominibus 

hiemibus 

virtutibus 

regionibus 

Ace. 

homines 

hiemes 

virtutes 

regiones 

Voc. 

homines 

hiemes 

virtutes 

regiones 

Ahl. 

hominibus 

hiemibus 

virtutibus 

regionibus 

5.  Third  Declension 

— Neuter  Nouns. 

SINGIHAR. 

Nom. 

nomen,  n. 

corpus,  X. 

opus,  N. 

iter,  N. 

Gen. 

nominis 

corporis 

operis 

itineris 

Dat. 

nomini 

corpori 

operi 

itineri 

Ace. 

nomen 

corpus 

opus 

iter 

Voc. 

nomen 

corpus 

opus 

iter 

Ahl. 

nomine 

corpore 

opere 

itinera 

PLURAX. 

Nom. 

nomina 

corpora 

opera 

itinera 

Gen. 

nominum 

corporum 

operum 

itinerum 

Dat. 

nominibiis 

corporibus 

operibus 

itineribus 

Ace. 

nomina 

corpora 

opera 

itinera 

Voc. 

nomina 

corpora 

opera 

itinera 

Ahl. 

nominibus 

corporibus 

operibus 

itineribus 

6. 

Tliird  Declension — I-stenis. 

SINGITAR. 

Nom. 

urbs,  F. 

Ignis,  M. 

nubes,  f. 

mare,  N. 

Gen. 

urbis 

IgiUS 

nubis 

maris 

Dat. 

urbi 

igni 

nubl 

marl 

Ace. 

urbem 

ignem 

nubem 

mare 

Voc. 

urbs 

ignis 

niibes 

mare 

Ahl. 

urbe 

ignl 

nube 

marl 
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PHJB.AT,. 

Nom.   urbes 

igiies 

nubgs 

maria 

Gen.     urbium 

igniuni 

nubium 

marium 

Dat.     urbibus 

ignibus 

nubibus 

maribus 

Ace.      urbes  ^ 

ignes^ 

nubes^ 

maria 

Voc.     urbes 

ignes 

nubes 

maria 

Abl.     urbibus 

ignibus 

nubibus 

maribus 

7.   Fourth  Declension. 


SINGULAR. 

PLUKAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

frtictus,  M. 

fructus 

cornu, 

N. 

cornua 

Gen. 

fructus 

frtictuum 

corntis 

cornu  um 

Dat. 

fructui 

fructibus 

cornti 

cornibus 

Ace. 

fructum 

fructus 

cornu 

cornua 

Voc. 

fructus 

fructus 

cornti 

cornua 

Abl. 

fructu 

fructibus 

cornu 

cornibus 

8.  Fifth  Declension. 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

res,  F. 

res 

dies, 

M. 

dies 

Gen. 

rei 

rerum 

diei 

dierum 

Dat. 

rei 

rebus 

diei 

diebus 

Ace. 

rem 

res 

diem 

dies 

Voc. 

res 

res 

dies 

dies 

Ahl. 

re 

rebus 

die 

diebus 

9.   Nouns  Irregular  in  Declension. 

(The  forms  in  parentheses  should  he  avoided  in  writing  Latin ;  the 
forms  in  italics  are  scarcely  classical. } 

PURAL. 

vires 

virium 

viribus 

virgs 

vires 

viribus 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

vis,  F. 

Gen. 

{vis) 

Dat. 

(vl)     ■ 

Ace. 

vim 

Voc. 

Ahl. 

vi 

I,  The  accusative  plural  of  i-stems  is  also  written  urbU,  nw6w,  IgnU, 
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SINGULAH. 

Nom.   deus,  m. 

bos,  M.  and  f. 

Gen.     del 

bovis 

Dat.     deo 

bo  VI 

Ace.     deum 

bovem 

Voc.     deus 

bos 

Abl.     deo 

bove 

PLURAL. 

Nom.   dl  (del,  dil) 

boves 

Gen.     deorum,  deum 

boum  (bovum) 

Dat.     dis  (dels,  diis) 

bubus  (bobus) 

Ace.     deos 

boves 

Voc.     di  (del,  dil) 

boves 

Abl.      dis  (dels,  diis) 

bubus  (bobus) 

SINGUT.AR. 

Nom.   domus,  f. 

Juppiter,  M. 

Gen.     domus  (locative 

domi) 

Jovis 

Dat.     domui  (domo) 

Jovi 

Ace.      domum 

Jovem 

Voe.     domus 

Jiippiter 

Abl.      dom5  (domu) 

Jove 

PLURAL. 

Nom.   domus 

Gen.     domorum  (domuum) 

Dat.     domibus 

Ace.     domos  (domus) 

Voe.     domus 

Abl.      domibus 

Respublica,  gen.  relpilblicae,  and  jfisjfirandum,  gen.  jffrisjflrandl, 
are  really  compound  words,  consisting  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective 
in  agreement,  both  of  which  are  declined.  Bespublica  is  often, 
and  jftsju rand um  sometimes,  written  as  two  words. 

Paterfamilid^  or  paterfamiliae,  and  materfamilias  or  nuUer- 
familiae,  (literally,  the  father,  or  mother,  of  a  household),  have 
only  the  first  part,  pater  and  mater,  declined.  Occasionally, 
familiarum  is  found  in  the  plural,  The  form  familiar  is  an  old 
genitive  singular. 
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(B)  THE  ADJECTIVE. 
10.   First  and  Second  Declensions, 


SINGULAR.     lyiASCULTNT;. 


Nom. 

bonus 

Gen. 

boni 

Dat. 

bono 

Ace. 

bonum 

Voc. 

bone 

Abl. 

bono 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

boni 

Gen. 

bonorum 

Dat. 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonos 

Voc. 

boni 

Abl, 

bonis 

SINGO.AR. 

Nom. 

liber 

Gen. 

liberi 

Dat. 

libero 

Ace. 

liberum 

Voc. 

liber 

Abl. 

libero 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

liberi 

Gen. 

liberorum 

Dat. 

liberis 

Ace. 

liberos 

Voc. 

liberi 

Abl. 

liberis 

SLN"GL-XAR. 

Nom. 

aeger 

Gen. 

aegri 

Dat. 

aegro 

Ace. 

aegrum 

Voc. 

aeger 

Abl, 

aegro 

FE]\nNLN'E. 

bona 

bonae 

bonae 

bonam 

bona 

bona 

bonae 

bonarum 

bonis 

bonas 

bonae 

bonis 

libera 

liberae 

liberae 

liberam 

libera 

libera 

liberae 

liberarum 

liberis 

liberas 

liberae 

liberis 

aegra 

aegrae 

aegrae 

aegram 

aegra 

aegra 


NEUTER. 

bonum 

boni 

bono 

bonum 

bonum 

bono 

bona 

bonorum 

bonis 

bona 

bona 

bonis 

liberum 

liberi 

libero 

liberum 

liberum 

libero 

libera 

liberorum 

liberis 

libera 

libera 

liberis 

aegrum 

aegri 

aegro 

aegrum 

aegrum 

aegro 
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PLURAL. 

2i'om. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegra 

Gen. 

aegrorum 

aegrarum 

aegrorum 

Dot. 

aegrls 

aegris 

aegris 

Ace. 

aegros 

aegras 

aegra 

Voc. 

aegrI 

aegrae 

aegra 

Ahl. 

aegrls 

aegris 

aegris 

11.   Tliird  Declension. 

SINGULAR.     MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Nom. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

Dat. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

Ace. 

acrem 

acreiu 

acre 

Voc. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Ahl.- 

acrl 

acri 

acri 

PLURAL. 

Norn. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Gen. 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

Dat. 

acribiis 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

acres ^ 

acres ^ 

acria 

Voc. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Abl. 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

SING. 

MAS.  AND  FEM. 

NEUTER. 

MAS.  ,AND  FEM. 

NEUTER. 

Norn. 

fortis 

forte 

felix 

felix 

Gen. 

fortis 

fortis 

felicis 

felicis 

Dat. 

forti 

forti 

felici 

felici 

Ace. 

fortem 

forte 

felicem 

felix 

Voc. 

fortis 

forte 

felix 

felix 

Ahl. 

forti 

forti 

felici 

felici 

PLURAL. 

Kom. 

fortes 

fortia 

felices 

felicia 

Gen. 

fortiiini 

fortiuin 

feliciuni 

felicium 

Dat. 

fort  ib  us 

fortibus 

felicibus 

felicibus 

Ace. 

fortes^ 

fortia 

felices  1 

felicia 

Voc. 

fortes 

fortia 

felices 

felicia 

Abl. 

fortibus 

fortibus 

felicibus 

felicibus 

J.  The  accusative  plural  is  also  written  acris,  fortis,  etc.,  (compare  section  6), 
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12,  Declension  of  Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 


SING. 

MAS.  AND  FEM. 

NEUTER. 

MAS.  AND  FEM. 

NEUTER. 

Nam. 

fortior 

fortius 

plus 

Gen. 

fortioris 

fortioris 

pluris 

Dat. 

fortiori 

fortiori 

Ace. 

fortiorein 

fortius 

plus 

Voe. 

fortior 

fortius 

Ahl. 

fortiore 

fortiore 

(plilre) 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

fortiores 

fortiora 

plures 

plura 

Gen. 

fortiorum 

fortiorum 

plurium 

plurium 

Dat. 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

pluribus 

plilribus 

Ace. 

fortiores 

fortiora 

plures 

pliira 

Voe. 

fortiores 

fortiora 

pliires 

plura 

Ahl. 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

pluribus 

pluribus 

Complfires,  a  compound  of  plfires,  is  declined  like  it. 

All  superlatives  end  in  us,  a,  wm,  and  are  declined  like  bonits 
(section  10). 


13.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

I.  Adjectives  are  regularly  compared  by  changing  the  ending 
(^,  or  is)  of  the  genitive  singular  to  ior,  ins,  for  the  comparative 
degree,  and  to  issimus,  a,  um,  for  the  superlative  degree  (see 
Lesson  XXVIII.,  page  43). 

II.  Adjectives  ending  in  -er  form  the  superlative  by  adding 
-rimus  to  the  nominative  in  -er :  e.g.,  deer,  dcerrimus;  miser,  miser- 
rimus. 

III.  Six  adjectives  in  -His  form  the  superlative  by  changing  -His 
to  -Ulimus.  These  adjectives  are  faeilis,  difficilis,  similis,  dissiniUis, 
gracilis,  humilis. 

IV.  The  following  adjectives  are  quite  irregular  in  their  com- 
parison •} 


1.  See  further,  section  57. 


15 
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bonus 

melior 

optimus 

dives 

divitior,  ditior 

divitissimus,  ditissimus 

magnus 

major 

maxim  us 

parvus 

minor 

minimus 

malus 

pejor 

pessimus 

multus 

plus  (neut.) 

plurimus 

juvenis 

junior 

(minimus  natu) 

senex 

senior 

(maximus  natu) 

mattirus 

maturrimus 

citerior 

citimus 

deterior 

deterrimus 

interior 

intimus 

prior 

primus 

propior 

proximus 

ulterior 

ultimus 

exterus 

exterior 

extremus,  extimus 

inferus 

inferior 

infimus,  imus 

posterus 

posterior 

postremus,  postumus 

superus 

superior 

supremus,  summus 

SING. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

unus 

una 

unum 

Gen. 

iinius 

iinius 

imius 

Dat. 

uni 

uni 

tini 

Ace. 

unum 

fmam 

finum 

Voc. 

une 

una 

tinum 

Ahl. 

imo 

unii 

imo 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

uni 

iinae 

tina 

Gen. 

unorum 

i"inarum 

tinoru 

Dat. 

finis 

iinis 

iinis 

Ace. 

linos 

ilnas 

una 

Voc. 

fmi 

fniae 

lina 

Abl. 

iinis 

unis 

unis 

14.  Irregular  Declension.^ ,  ^  ■'-' 

MASC.  FEM. 

neuter  neutra 

neutrius  neutrius 

neutri  neutri 

neutrum  neutram 


neutro 


neutra 


NEUT. 

neutrum 
neutrius 
neutri 
neutrum 

neutro 


neutri  neutrae        neutra 

neutrorum  neutrarum  neutron 
neutris         neutris        neutris 
neutros        neutras       neutra 

neutris         neutris        neutris 


The  following  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have 
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their  2:enitive  singular  in  -tus,'^  and  their  dative  singular  in  I,  in  all 
genders.  ^^^.'  J^  ^. 

alius,  a,  ud  *^*'HIf  ^'  ^^  ^^^3iX/fe5^  erum 

ntillu^,  a,  um  ullusXa,  um  neuj^efy  tra,  trum 


-1     0^'. 


solus,  a,"  um 


unus,  a,  um 


ufer,  tra,  trum 


(N.B. — Alius  has  in  the  genitive  singular,  alius;  in  the  dative 
singular,    alu^      The   genitive   alius  is,    however,   seldom   found, 
alterius,  or  in  the  possessive  sense,   alienus,   a,   um,   being  used 
Instead.) 

15.  List  of  Numerals. 


CARDINALS. 

1.  unus,  a,  um,  one 

2.  du-o,  -ae,  -o,  tivo 

3.  tres,  tria,  three 

4.  quattuor,  four 

5.  quinque,  etc. 

6.  sex 

7.  septem 

8.  octo 

9.  novem 

10.  decem 

11.  undecim 

12.  duodecim 

13.  tredecim 

14.  quattuordecim 

15.  qumdecmi 

16.  sedecim 

17.  septendecim 

18.  duodeviginti^ 

19.  undevlginti^ 

20.  viginti 

rtinus  et  viginti 
'\  viginti  linus 

28,  duodetriginta^ 

29.  undetriginta^ 


ORDINALS. 

primus,  Jirst 

secundus,  second  (also  alter) 

tertius,  third 

quartus,  fourth 

quintus,  etc. 

sextus 

Septimus 

octavus 

nonus 

decimus 

undecimus 

duodecimus 

tertius  decimus 

quartus  decimus 

quintus  decimus 

sextus  decimus 

Septimus  decimus 

duodevicesimus 

undevicesimus  j 

-  -  •  \^ 

vicesimus 

primus  et  vicesimus 

vicesimus  primus 

duodetricesimus 

tindetricesimus 


1.  In  poetry  the  genitive  often  occurs  in  -iks,  not  in  -lus,  wth  many  of  these  words. 
With  alter  this  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  prose  as  well. 

2.  Literally,  two  (one)  from  twenty  (thirty),  etc.    The  compound  forms  also  occur, 
e.g.,  decem  et  octo ,  octodedm,  etc. 
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CARDIN'ALS. 

30,  triginta 

40.  quadraginta 

50.  quinquaginta 

60.  sexaginta 

70.  septuagiiita 

80.  octoginta 

90.  noiiaginta 

100.  centum 

( centum  iinus 

'  I  centum  et  iinus 

200.  ducenti,  ae,  a 

300.  trecenti,  ae,  a 

400.  quadringenti,  ae,  a 

500.  qulngenti,  ae,  a 

600.  sescenti,  ae,  a 

700.  septingenti,  ae,  a 

800.  octingenti,  ae,  a 

900.  nongenti,  ae,  a 

1000.  mille 

2000.  duo  iiiillia  (milia) 


ORDINAI^S. 

tricesimus 

quadragesimus 

qulnquagesim  us 

sexagesiinus 

septuagesimus 

octogesimus 

nonagesimua 

centesimus 

centesimus  primus 

centesimus  et  primus 

ducentesimus 

trecentesimus 

quadringentesimus 

quingentesimus 

sescentesimus 

septingentesimus 

octingentesimus 

nongentesimus 

millesimus 

bis  millesimus 


IG.   Decicusiou   of  Xumerals. 


MARC. 

FEM. 

XEXTT. 

M.  AND  F. 

XEIT. 

XFUT. 

Nom. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tre^ 

tria 

millia 

Gen. 

duorum 

duai'um 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

niillium 

Dat. 

duobus 

duiibus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 

millibus 

Ace. 

duos,  duo 

duas 

duo 

tres 

tria 

millia 

Voc. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

millia 

Ahl. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

tribus 

tribus 

millibus 

For  the  declension  of  mms.,  see  section  14. 

The  hundreds,  from  ducenti  to  nOngentl,  are  declined  like  the 
plural  of  bonn^s,  section  10.    • 

All  the  other  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable. 

The  ordinal  numerals  are  all  declined  like  bonus,  section  10. 
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(0)  THE  ADVERB. 
17.  Formation  from  Adjectives,  and  Comparison* 

I.  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  in  the  following 
manner : 

(a)  In  the  positive,  by  changing  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
singular  of  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  to  -e,  of 
adjectives  of  the  third  declension  to  -iter  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  to 
-ter). 

(b)  In  the  comparative,  by  taking  the  neuter  accusative  singular 
of  the  comparative  of  the  adjective,  that  is,  by  changing  -or  of  the 
comparative  of  the  adjective  to  -us. 

(c)  In  the  superlative,  by  changing  -us  of  the  superlative  of  the 
adjective  to  -e. 

For  examples,  see  Lesson  LII.,  page  76. 

II.  In  many  cases  the  accusative  singular  neuter,  or  the  ablative 
singular,  is  used  as  an  adverb  ;  e.g. : 


DJECTIVE. 

ADVERB. 

ADJECTIVE. 

ADVERB. 

multus 

multum 

plurimus 

plilrimum 

facilis 

facile 

primus 

primum 

subitus 

svibito 

certus      / 

certo 

creber 

crebro 

unus 

una 

III.  The  following  are  irregular  in  formation  or  comparison  : 
bene  melius  optime 

parum  minus  minime 

[magnopere]  magis  maxime 

diu  dititius  diutissime 

saepe  saepius  saepissime 


18.  First  Person. 

"^    SINGUIAK. 

Norn. 

ego 

Gen. 

mei 

Dat 

mihi 

Aoc. 

me 

Voc. 

Ahl. 

me 

(D)  THE  PRONOUN. 

19.  Second 

Person. 

20.   Tliird 

1 

Person  Reflexive 

in 

tui 

SUl 

tibi 

sibi 

te 

se  (sese) 

se  (ses5) 
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PLURAL. 

Nam.    iios 

vos 

Gen.     nostrum, 

nostri 

vestrum, 

vestri 

sui 

Dat.     nobis 

vobis 

sibi 

Ace.      nos 

vos 

se  (sese) 

Voc. 

vos 

Abl.     nobis 

vobis 

se  (sese) 

21.  Possessive  Pronouns, 

meus,  a,  um,  my,  mine  noster,  nostra,  nostrum,  our,  ours 

tuus,  a,  um,  your,  yours  vester,  vestra,  vestrum,  your,  yours 

suus,  a,  um,  his,  her,  suus,  a,  um,  tJieir,  theirs 
hers,  its 

These  are  all  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions,  section  10,  except  that  the  vocative  singular  masculine 
of  meus  is  m«,  rarely  m,eus. 


22.  Third  Personal,  and  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 


Is,  he,  she,  it,  etc. ;  that. 


\ 


SINGULAR. 

MASCLTilNE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Norn. 

is 

ea 

id 

Gen. 

ejus 

ejus 

ejus 

Dat. 

ei 

ei 

ei 

Ace. 

eum 

eam 

id 

Abl. 

eo 

ea 

eo 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

ei,  ii 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. 

eis,  iis 

eis,  iis 

eis,  iis 

Ace. 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eis,  iis 

eis,  iis 

els,  iis 
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r 


2  3.   Demonstrative  Pronouus. 


.  HIc 

,  this. 

Ille,  that 

• 

SING. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

hic 

haec 

h^C 

ille 

Ula 

illud 

Gen. 

hujus 

hujus 

hujus 

illius 

illius 

illius 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

illi 

illi 

illi 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

illo 

iUa 

illo 

PLURAL. 

Nom, 

hi 

hae 

haec 

illi 

illae 

iUa 

Gen. 

horum 

harum 

horum 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

his 

his 

his 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Ace. 

hos 

has 

haec 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

Abl. 

his 

his 

his 

niis 

illis 

Ulis 

ille. 


The  pronoun  iste,  a,  ud,  that  of  yours,  is  declined  exactly  like 


Ipse,  -self. 


Idem,  the  same. 


SING. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

Dat. 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

Ace. 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

Abl. 

ipso 

ipsa 

ipso 

MASC. 


FEM. 


NEUT. 


idem  eadem  idem 

ejusdem  ejusdem  ejusdem 

eidem  eidem  eidem 

eundem  eandem  idem 

eodem  eadem  eodem 


PLURAL. 


Nom. 


eaedem       eadem 


f  eidem, 
ipsi  ipsae        ipsa       <  ._-. 

Gen.     ipsorum  ipsarum  ipsorum  eorundem  earundem  eorundem 

feisdem,       eisdem, 
liisdem^ 
eosdem 
r  eisdem, 
l^iisdem^ 


Dat. 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Ace. 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Abl. 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

iisdem^ 
easdem 
eisdem, 
iisdem^ 


eisdem, 

iisdem^ 

eadem 

eisdem, 

iisdem^ 


1.  For  iisdem  we  often  find  Isdem. 
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24.   Relative   Pronoun. 


T 


SINGULAR. 

INIASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER.  v> 

i 

Nom. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

Gen. 

ciijus 

cujus 

cujus 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

Ace. 

quern 

quam 

quod            6  ^ 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

PLURAL. 

Nam. 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Ace. 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

25.   Interrogative  Pronoun. 

The  Interrogative  Pronoun  differs  from  the  relative  pronoun  in 
having  quis  in  Nom.  Sing.  Masc,  and  quid  in  Nom.  and  Ace.  Sing. 
Neut.  There  is  also  the  Interrogative  Pronominal  Adjective  qui, 
qiuie,  quod,  declined  exactly  like  the  Relative  Pronoun. 


26.  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  compounds  of  qnis  or  qui,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  declined  like  them.^ 

MASCUTLINE.  FEMININE.  NEUTER. 

ylLlt>it^     aliquis,  aliqul  aliqua  aliquid,  aliquod 

(The  neuter  plural,  as  well  as  the  feminine  singular,  has  -qua  for 

ry^     quis,  qui  qua  quid,  quod 

(The  neuter  plural,  as  well  as  the  feminine  siHgular,  has  qua  for 
quae.) 


quisque 
quisquam 


quaeque  quicque  or  quidque,  quodque 

quicquam  or  quidquam 


(The  plural  and  the  feminine  singular  are  not  used.) 

1.  In  this  list  where  a  word  has  both  quis  and  qui,  or  both  quid  and  quod,  the 
forms  in  qui  and  quod  are  generally  use<l  adjectively,  the  others  substantively. 
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i 


lASCULINE. 


'A 


FEMININE.  NEUTER. 

^J_'4^    quisquis  (quaeque)         quicquid  or  quidquid 

(Both  parts  of  this  compound  are  declined.) 

y^^v, /^V^uidam  quaedam  quiddam,  quoddam 

(Qnldam  changes  m  to  n  before  -dam.) 

quaecunque     quodcunque 
quaevis  quidvis,  quodvis 

quaepiam 


■-   'j   qiucunque 
J^^^^quispiam 


■>/ 


^/    -^'  qullibet 
also 


quaelibet 


quidpiam  or  quippiam,  quod- 

piam 
quidlibet,  quodlibet 


//'- 


^<     uterque 


utraque  utrumque 

Uterque  has  the  first  part  declined  like  uter,  section  14. 
For  the  common  uses  of  these  pronouns  see  section  ^^ 
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(E)  THE  VERB. 


27.  Indicative  3Iood,   Active  Voice. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

First  Conjug. 

Second  Conjug. 

Tliird  Conjug 

.   Fourth  Conj 

1.  amo 

moneo 

rego 

audio 

2.  amas 

mones 

regis 

audis 

3.  amat 

monet                ' 

1 

regit 

audit 

PLURAL. 

1 

1.  amamus 

monemus          t 

regimus         ' 

audimus 

2.  amatis 

monetis 

regitis 

auditis 

3.  amant 

monent 

regunt 

audiunt 

Imperfect 

Tense. 

SINGULAR. 

1.  amabam 

monebam 

regebam 

audiebam 

2.  amabas 

monebas 

regebas 

audiebas 

3.  amabafc 

monebat 

regebat 

audiebat 

PLURAL. 

1.  amabamus 

monebamus 

regebamus 

audiebamus 

2.  amabatis 

monebatis 

regebatis 

audiebatis 

3.  amabant 

monebant 

regebant 

audiebant 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR. 

1.  amabo 

monebo 

regam 

audiam 

2.  amiibis 

monebis 

reges 

audies 

3.  amabifc 

monebit 

reget 

audiet 

PLURAL. 

1.  amabimus 

monebimus 

regemus 

audiemus 

2.  amabitis 

monebitis 

regetis 

audietis 

3.  amabunt 

monebunt 

regent 

audient 
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(E)  THE  VERB. 


2*8.  Indicative  Mood,  Passive  Voice. 


SINGULAR. 

First  Gonjug. 

1.  amor 

2.  amaris^ 

3.  amatur 


PLURAL. 

1.  amamur 

2.  amamini 

3.  amantur 


Present  Texse. 
Second  Conjug,      Third  Conjug. '  Fourth  Conjug. 


moneor 

moneris^ 

monetur 


monemur 

moneminl 

monentur 


'  \ 


audior 
\  "^udiris^ 
^auditur 


regor 
regeris ' 
regitur 


regimur  "^  r  aXidlmur 
regimini  ■*~^|  audimini 
reguntur      ^  audiuntur 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amabar 

2.  amabaris^ 

3.  amabatur 


I3IPERFECT  Tense. 


monebar 

monebaris^ 

monebatur 


regebar 

regebaris^ 

regebatur 


audiebar 

audiebaris^ 

audiebatur 


PLURAL. 

1.  aniabamur 

2.  amabamini 

3.  amabantur 


monebamur 

monebainini 

monebantur 


regebamur 
regebamini 
regebantur 


audiebamur 
audiebamini 
audiebantur 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amabor 

2.  amaberis^ 

3.  amabitur 


Future  Tense. 


monebor 

moneberis^ 

monebitur 


regar 

regeris^ 

regetur 


audiar 

audieris^ 

aiidietur 


PLURAL. 

1.  amabimur 

2.  amabimini 

3.  amabuntur 


monebimur 
monebimini 
monebuntur 


regemur 
regemini 
regentur 


audiemur 

audiemini 

audientur 


1.  For  -ris,  -re  also  is  found,  especially  in  the  imperfect  and  future  tenses. 
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2  7.  Indicative  Mood,   Active  Voice  (continued). 

Perfect  Tense, 
singular. 

First  Conjvg.       Second  Conjwj.      TJiird  Conjng.    Fourth  Conjug. 

1.  amavl                   iiionui                    rexi  audlvl 

2.  amavisti               monuisti                rexisti  audlvisti 

3.  amavit                  monuit                   rexit  audlvit 


PLURAL. 

1.  amavimus 

2.  amavistis 

3.  amaverunt^ 


monuimus 

monuistis 

moniieruiit^ 


reximus 

rexistis 

rexerunt^ 


audlvimus 

audlvistis 

audiverunt^ 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amaveram 

2.  amaveras 

3.  amaverat 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monueram 

monueras 

monuerat 


rexeram 

rexera-s 

rexerat 


audlveram 

audlveras 

audiverat 


plural. 

1.  aiiiaveramus 

2.  amaveratis 

3.  amaverant 


monueramus 

nionueratis 

monuerant 


rexeramus 

rexeratis 

rexerant 


audiveramus 

audiveratis 

audlverant 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


SINGITJ^R. 

1.  ainaverd 

2.  amaveris 

3.  amaverit 

PLURAL. 

1.  amaveriiiius 

2.  amaveritis 

3.  amaveriiit 


monuero 

nionueris 

monuerit 


monuerimus 
monuerit  is 
inonueiint 


rexero 
rexeris 
rexerit 


rexerimus 

rexeritis 

rexerint 


aiidlvero 

audlveris 

audiverit 

audlverimus 

audlveritis 

audlverint 


1.  For  -erunt,  -ere  also  is  found,  especially  in  poetry. 
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28.  Indicative  3Iood,  Passive  Voice  {continued). 

Perfect  Tense. 


Sl:>GIILAR. 

First  Gonjug. 

1.  nmatus^  sum 

2.  II        es 

3.  I?        est 


Second  Conjug.  Third  Conjug.  Fourth  Conju^j. 

monitusi  sum  rectus^  sum  auditus^  sum 
It        es               II         es  II         esi 

II        est  II        est  M        est 


PLURAL. 

1.  amati^  sumus 

2.  II      estis 

3.  II      sunt 


moniti^  sumus      recti  ^  sumus      audit!  ^  sumus 
11       estis  II      estis  n        estis 


sunt 


sunt 


sunt 


SIXGLT.AR. 

1.  amatus^  eram 

2.  II        eras 

3.  II        erat 


Pluperfect  Tense  . 

monitus^  eram      rectus^  eram 
II         eras  n       eras 

n         erat  n       erat 


auditus^  eram 
II  eras 

11  erat 


PLLTIAL. 

1.  amati^  eramus  moniti^  eramus  recti ^  eramus  auditi^  eramus 

2.  II      eratis  n       eratis  n      eratis  n       eratis 

3.  II      erant  n       erant  m     erant  h       erant 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amatus^  ero 

monitus^  ero 

rectus^  ero 

auditus^  ero 

2.         II        eris 

II         eris 

n        eris 

II        eris 

3.         II        erit 

II         erit 

II        erit 

II        erit 

PLLTRAL. 

1.  amati^  erimus  moniti^  erimus  recti  ^  erimus  audit!  ^  erimus 

2.  n   eritis     n    eritis  n  eritis  n   eritis 

3.  II      erunt            n        erunt  n      erunt  n        erunt 


1.  Instead  of  amatus  and  amati,  amuta  or  amatum  are  used  in  the  singular  and 
amatae  or  amata  in  the  plural,  if  the  subject  is  feminine  or  neuter  instead  of 
masculine.    So  in  all  conjugations. 
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29,  Subjunctive  Mood,  Active  Voice, 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

First  Conjug. 

Second  Cmijiig. 

1.  amem 

moneam 

2.  ames 

moneas 

3.  amet 

moneat 

PLURAL. 

1.  amemus 

moneamus 

2.  ametis 

moneatis 

3.  anient 

moneant 

Third  CJonjug.  Fourth  Conjug. 

regam  audiam 

regas  audias 

regat  audiat 


regamus 

regatis 

regant 


audiamus 

audiatis 

audiant 


SINGLTiAR. 

1.  amarem 

2.  amares 

3.  amaret 


Imperfect  Tense. 


monerem 

moneres 

moneret 


regerem 

regeres 

regeret 


audirem 

audires 

audiret 


PLLTIAL. 

1.  amaremus 

2.  amaretis 

3.  amarent 


moneremus 

moneretis 

monerent 


regeremus 

regeretis 

regerent 


audiremus 

audiretis 

audirent 


Perfect  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amaverim 

monuerim 

rexerim 

audiverim 

2.  amaveris 

monueris 

rexeris 

audlveris 

3.  amaverit 

monuerit 

rexerit 

audiverit 

PLURAL. 

1.  amaverimus 

monuerimus 

rexerimus 

audiverimus 

2.  amaveritis 

monueritis 

rexeritis 

audiveritis 

3.  amaverint 

monuerint 

rexerint 

audiverint 
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30.  Subjunctive  Mood,   Passive  Voice. 

Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

First  Conjiig. 

Second  Conjug. 

Third  Conjug. 

Fourth  Conjug. 

1.  amer 

nionear 

regar 

audiar 

2.  ameris^  . 

monearis'^ 

regaris'^ 

aiidiaris^ 

3.  ametur 

moneatur 

regatur 

audiatur 

PLURAL. 

1.  amemur 

moneamur 

regamur 

■  audiamur 

2.  amemini 

moneamini 

regamini 

audiamini 

3.  amentur 

moneantiir 

regantur 

audiantur 

SINGULAR. 

1.  amarer 

2.  amareris^ 

3.  amaretur 


Imperfect  Tense. 


monerer 
monereris  ^ 
moneretur 


regerer 

regereris^ 

regeretur 


audirer 

audireris^ 

audiretur 


PLURAL. 

1.  amaremur 

2.  amaremini 

3.  amarentur 


moneremur 
moneremini 
monerentur 


regeremur 
regeremini 
regerentur 


audiremur 
audlremini 
audirentur 


Perfect  Tense. 


\) 


SINGULAR. 

1.  amatus-  sim 

monitus^  sim 

rectus  2  sim 

auditus^  sim 

2.         M        sis 

II    "      sis 

II         sis 

M         sis 

3.         II        sit 

M          sit 

II         sit 

II         sit 

PLURAL. 

1.  amati^  simus 

moniti-  simus 

recti-  simus 

auditi^  simus 

2.       II        sitis 

II        sitis 

II      sitis 

II        sitis 

3.       II        sint 

II         sint 

M       sint 

II        sint 

1.  For  'Hs,  -re  also  is  found.  2,  See  footnote  1,  page  237. 
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29.  Subjunctive  Mood,  Active  Voice  {continued). 


SINGULAR. 

First  Conjug. 

1.  amavissem 

2.  amavisses 

3.  amavisset 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Second  Conjixj. 
inonuissem 
inonuisses 
monuisset 


Third  Conjug.  Fourth  Conjug. 

rexissem  audivissem 

rexisses  audivisses 

rexisset  audivisset 


PLUTIAL. 

1.  amavissem  us 

2.  amavissetis 

3.  amavissent 


monuissemus 

monuissetis 

monuissent 


rexissemus 

rexissetis 

rexissent 


audivissemus 

audlvissetis 

audivissent 


31.   Infinitive  3Iood,   Active   Voice. 


PRESENT. 

amare 


monere 


regere 


audire 


PERFECT. 

amavisse 


monuisse 


rexisse 


audlvisse 


FUTURE. 

amaturus  esse^    moniturus  esse^    recturus  esse^    audlturus  esse* 


33.  Participle,    Active  Voice. 


PRESENT. 

amans 


monens 


regens 


audiens 


FUTURE, 
amaturus 


moniturus 


recturus 


audlturus 


1.  See  footnote  2,  page  81. 
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30.   Subjunctive   3Ioo(l,   Passive  Voice  (continued). 

Pluperfect  Texse. 
singular. 

First  Co7ijiig.       Second  Conjng.      Third  Conjug.    Foui-th  Conjug. 

1.  amatus^  essem    monitus^  essem    rectus^  essem    auditus^  esseni 

2.  rr        esses  ri  esses  n        esses  u  esses 

3.  M        esset  it  esset  n        esset  n  esset 

PLURAL. 

1.  amati^  essemus  nioniti^  essemus    recti^  essemus  audlti^  essemus 

2.  II        essetis  n        essetis  n      essetis  m        essetis 

3.  M        essent  n        essent  n      essent  n        essent 

32.   InflnitiA-e   3Ioo(l,    Passive   Voice. 

^  PRESENT. 

amari  moneri  regl  audiri 

perfect. 

amacus  esse^       monitus  esse-       rectus  esse^       auditus  esse^ 

futltie. 

amatum  M  monitum  iri  rectum  iri  auditum  iri 

34.   Participles,   Passive   Voice, 

PERFECT. 

amatus  monitus  rectus  auditus 

GERUXDIVE. 

amandus  monendus  regendus  audiendus 


1.  See  footnote  1,  page  237. 

2.  The  perfect  infinitive  is  made  up  of  the  perfect  participle  passive  in  -us  and  trie 
infinitive  of  sum,  which  is  sometimes  omitted.  The  participle  will,  of  course,  agree  in 
gender,  number  and  case  with  the  person  or  thing  it  refers  to,  i.e.,  the  subject. 


If 
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35.   Gerund,   Active  Voice. 


First  Conj. 

Second  Conj. 

Third  Conj. 

Fourth  Conj. 

Gen. 

amandi 

monendi 

regendi 

audiendi 

Dat. 

amando 

monendo 

regendo 

audiendo 

Ace. 

amandum 

monendum 

regendum 

audiendum 

Ahl. 

amando 

monendo 

regendo 

audiendo 

Ace. 
Abl. 


amatum 
amatu 


36.  Supine,   Active  Voice. 


monitum 
monitu 


rectum 
rectti 


auditum 
audita 


3  7.  Imperative  3Ioocl,   Active  Voice. 


Present  Tense. 


Sing.  2. 

ama 

mon§ 

rege 

audi 

Fhir.  2. 

am  ate 

monete 

FUTITIE 

regit  6 
Tense. 

audita 

Sing.  2. 

amato 

moneto 

regito 

audito 

3. 

aniato 

moneto 

regito 

audito 

Flur.2. 

amatote 

monetote 

regitote 

auditot^ 

3. 

amanto 

monento 

regunto 

audiunto 

38.  Imperative  3Ioo(l,   Passiie  Voice. 

Present  Tense. 


Sing.  2. 
Flur.  2. 

amare 
ama  mini 

monere 
monemini 

Future 

regere 
regimini 

Tense. 

audire 
audimiiii 

Sing.  2. 

3. 

Plur.  3. 

amator 
amator 
amantor 

monetor 
monetor 
monentor 

regitor 
regitor 
reguntor 

auditor 
auditor 
audiuntof 
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39.   Verbs  in  io  of  Third  Conjugation.'^ 

Indicative  Mood.  Subjunctive  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 

Active  Voice. 

Passive  Voice.  Active  Voice. 

Passive  Voice. 

Sing.  1.  capio 

capior                capiam 

capiar 

2.  capis 

caperis              capias 

capiaris 

3.  capit 

capitur              capiat 

capiatur 

Plur.  1.  capimus 

capimur            capiamus 

capiamur 

2.  capitis 

capimini           capiatis 

capiamini 

3.  capiunt 

capiuntur         capiant 

capiantur 

\l 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Sitig.  1.  capiebam 

capiebar            caperem 

caperer 

2.  capiebas 

capiebaris         caperes 

capereris 

3.  capi^bat 

capiebatur        caperet 

caperetur 

Flur.  1.  capiebamus 

capiebamur      caperemus 

caperemur 

2.  capiebatis 

capiebamini      caperetis 

caperemini 

3.  capiebant 

capiebantur      caperent 
Future  Tense. 

capexentur 

Sing.  1.  capiam 

capiar 

2.  capies 

capieris 

3.  capiet 

capietur 

Plur.  1.  capiemus 

capiemur 

2.  capietis 

capiemini 

3.  capienfc 

capientur 
Perfect  Tense. 2 

Sing.  1.  cepi 

captus  sum       ceperim 
Pluperfect  Tense.- 

captus  sim 

Sing.  1.  ceperam 

captus  eram     cepissem 

captus  essem 

Future  Perfect  Tense. ^ 

Sing.  1.  cepero 

captus  ero 

f 

1.  For  a  list  of  the  verbs  belonging  to  this  class,  see  section  67. 

2.  In  the  perfect  tenses,  capio  is  inflected  exactly  like  the  verbs  of  the  four  regular 
conjugations. 
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Infinitive  Mood. 


Active  Voice.                            Passive  Voice 

Pres. 

capere 

capi 

Perf. 

cepisse 

captus  esse 

Fut. 

capturus  esse 

captum  iri 
Participle. 

Pres. 

capiens 

Perf.      captus 

Fut. 

capturus 

Gerun.  capiendus 
Gerund. 

Gen. 

capiendi 

Dat. 

capiendo 

Ace. 

capiendum 

Ahl. 

capiendo 

Supine. 

Ace. 

captum 

Abl. 

captu 

Imperative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Sing. 

2.  cape 

capere 

Plur. 

2.  capite 

capimini 
FuTunE  Tense. 

Sing. 

2.  capito 

capitor 

3.  capito 

capitor 

Plur 

.  2.  capitote 

3.  capiunto 

capiuntor 
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40t  Synopsis  of  Deponent  Verbs, 


/ 


Indicative. 

'  (  ■-  - 
First  Con. 

P^-es.'^riortor 

t 

Seeond  Con 

.  Third  Cm. 

F^i^irtk-Con 
potior 

,.  Verbs  in 
patior  ■"  ' 

Impf. 

hortabar 

y  --u 
verebar 

loquebar 

potiebar 

patiebar 

Fut. 

hortabor 

verebor 

loquar 

potiar 

patiar 

Perf. 

hortatus 

veritus 

loctitus 

potitus 

passus 

sum 

sum 

sum 

sum    ^ 

sum 

Plup. 

hortatus 

veritus 

locutus 

potitus 

passus 

eram 

eram 

eram 

eram 

eram 

Fut.  P, 

.  hortatus 

veritus 

locutus 

potitus 

passus 

ero 

ero 

ero 

ero 

ero 

Sl'bjuxctive. 

Pres. 

horter 

verear 

loquar 

potiar 

patiar 

Impf. 

hortarer 

vererer 

loquerer 

potirer 

paterer 

Perf. 

hortatus 

veritus 

locutus 

potitus 

passus 

sim 

sim 

sim 

sim 

sim 

Plup. 

hortatus 

veritus 

locutus 

potitus 

passus 

essem 

essem 

essem 

essem 

essem 

IXFINITIVE. 

Pres. 

hortari 

vereri 

loqui 

potiri 

pati 

Perf. 

hortatus 

veritus 

locutus 

potitus 

passus 

esse 

esse 

esse 

esse 

esse 

Fut.        hortaturus  veriturus     lociiturus     potiturus     passurus 
esse  esse  esse  esse  esse 


Pres. 
Fut. 
Perf 
Ger. 


Gen. 


Participle. 

hortans        verens  loquens  potiens  patiens 

hortaturus  veriturus      locuturus  potiturus  passurus 

hortatus       veritus  locutus  potitus  passus 

hortandus    verendus     loquendus  potiendus  patiendus 

Gerund. 

hortandi       verendi        loquendT  potiendl  patiendi 
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Ace. 


Supine. 

First  Con.    Second  Con.  niird  Con.  Fourth  Con.  Verbs  in  Hi. 
hortatum     veritum       lociitum       potltum       passum 


Pres. 
Fut. 


hortare 
hortator 


verere 
veretor 


Imperative. 

loquere 
loquitor 


potire 
potitor 


patere 
patitor 


IRREGULAR  AT:RBS. 


41.  Sum.  esse,  fui,  to  he. 


42.  Possum,  posse,  potul, 

to  he  ahle,  can. 


Indicative.      S 

lUBJUNXTIVE. 

Indicative. 

SUBJUNCTI 

.  ' 

Pr£se>-t. 

SiJig.  1. 

sum#^^ 

sim 

possum 

possim 

2. 

es 

SIS 

potes 

possis 

3. 

est 

sit      \J 

potest 

possit 

Plur.  1. 

sumus 

slnius 

possumus 

posslmus 

2. 

estis 

sitis 

potestis 

possit  is 

3. 

sunt 

sint 

possunt 

possint 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  1. 

eram 

essem 

pot  eram 

possem 

2. 

eras 

esses 

poteras 

posses 

3. 

erat 

esset 

poterat 

posset 

Plur.l. 

eramus 

essemus 

poteramus 

posse  mus 

2. 

eratis 

essetis 

poteratis 

posset  is 

3. 

erant 

essent 

poterant 

possent 

FlTlTlE. 

Sing.  1. 

ero 

potero 

2. 

eris 

poteris 

3. 

erit 

poterit 

Plur.  1. 

eriinus 

poteriinus 

2. 

eritis 

poteritis 

3. 

eruiit 

poterunt 

\ 
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2^ 

Indicative.      Su 

BJUNCTIVE. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive, 

1    .^.  .1 
Sing.  1.  fiiiW  j^''^ 

Perfect. 
fuerim               potui 

potuerim 

2.  fuisti 

fueris 

potuisti 

potueris 

3.  fuit 

fuerit     \J 

potuit 

potuerit 

Plur.  1.  fuiinus 

fuerimus 

potuimus 

potuerimus 

2.  fuistis 

fueritis 

potuistis 

potueritis 

3.  fuerunt 

fuerint 

potuerunt 

potuerint 

f^          Pluperfect. 

Sing.  1.  fueram 

fuissem 

potueram 

potuissem 

2.  fiieras 

fuisses 

potueras 

potuisses 

3.  fuerat 

fuisset     ' 

potuerat 

potuisset 

Plur.  1.  fueramus 

fuissemus 

potueramus 

potuissemus 

2.  fueratis 

fuissetis 

potueratis 

potuissetis 

3.  fuerant 

fuissent 

potuerant 

potuissent 

Future 

Perfect. 

<Sfi7i^.  1.  fuero 

potuero 

2.  fueris 

potueris 

3.  fuerit 

potuerit 

Plur.  1.  fuerimus 

potuerimus 

2.  fueritis 

potueritis 

3.  fuerint 

potuerint 

• 

.                   Infinitive. 
Pres.      esse  -'                                        posse 

Perf.       fuisse    ■'    ' 

potuisse 

Fut.       futurus  esse 

w 

fore 

"    L^ 

Participle. 

Pres. 

potens 

Fut.        futurus 

Imperative. 

Pres.  Sing.  2.  es 

Plur.  2.  este 

Fut.  Sing.  2.  esto 

3.  esto 

Plur.  2.  estote 

3.  sunto 
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43.   Void,   Nolo.   Malo. 


A    1 


Volo,  velle,  volul. 
Nolo,  nolle,  noliii, 
Mal5,  uialle,  nialui. 


be  icUling^  will,  wish, 
he  umnllhig,  will  not. 
he  more  tcilling,  prefer. 


Indicative. 

Fres. 

volo 

nolo 

malo 

vis 

non  vis 

mavis 

vult 

non  vult 

mavult 

volumus 

nolumus 

malumus 

vultis 

non  vultis 

mavultis 

volunt 

nolunt 

malunt 

Impf. 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

Fut. 

volam 

nolam 

malam 

Ferf 

volui 

nolui 

malui 

Flup. 

volueram 

nolueram 

malueram 

Fut.  F 

.  voluero 

noluero 
Subjunctive. 

maluero 

Fres. 

velim 

nolini 

malim 

veils 

nolis 

mails 

velit 

nolit 

malit 

vellmus 

nolimus 

mallmus 

velitis 

nolitis 

malitis 

velint 

nolint 

malint 

Impf. 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

velles 

nolles 

malles 

vellet 

nollet 

mallet 

vellenius 

noil  em  us 

mallemus 

velletis 

nolletis 

mfilletis 

vellent 

noUent 

mallent 

Ferf 

voluerim 

noluerim 

maluerim 

Flup. 

voluissem 

noluisseni 

maluissem 

Infinitive. 

Fres. 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

Ferf 

voluisse 

noluisse 

maluisse 

1.  See  footnote  3,  page  94. 
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Participle. 

Fres. 

volens 

nolens 
Imperativk 

Fres. 

noli 
nolite 

Fut. 

nolito 

nolito 

ndlitote 
nolunto 

44.   Fero.^ 

Fero,  ferre 

•,  tuli,  latum,  hear,  carry, 
Ixdicati\t:. 

endure. 

\ 

Active. 

Fas':ive. 

Pres. 

fero 

ferimus     •         feror 

ferimur 

fers 

fertis                 ferris 

ferimini 

fert 

ferunt                fertur 

feruntur 

Imp/. 

ferebam 

ferebar 

Fut. 

feram 

ferar 

Perf. 

tuli 

latus  sum 

Flup. 

tuleram 

latus  eram 

Fut.  F 

.  tulero 

latus  ero 
Subjunctive. 

Fres. 

feram 

•ferar 

Impf. 

ferrem 

ferrer 

Perf. 

tulerim 

latus  sim 

Flup. 

tulissem 

latus  essem 
Infinitive. 

Pres. 

ferre 

ferri 

Perf. 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

Fut. 

laturus  esse 

latum  iri 
Participt.e. 

Fres. 

ferens 

Perf.    latus 

Fut. 

laturus 

Ger.      ferendus 

1.  See  footnote  1,  page  97.    For  the  compounds  of  fero,  see  section  71,  b. 
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Gerund. 


Gen. 

ferendi 

Dat. 

ferendo 

Ace. 

ferendum 

Abl, 

ferendo 

Su] 

PINE. 

Ace. 

latum 

Abl. 

latu 

I]VrPERATIVE. 

Active. 

% 

Passive. 

Pres. 

Sing.  2.  fer 
Plur.  2.  ferte 

ferre 
ferimini 

Fut. 

Sitig.  2.  ferto 
3.  ferto 

Plur.  2.  fertote 
3.  ferunto 

45.  Eo.i 

fertor 
fertor 

feruntor      / 

"^    46.   Fio.i 

E6,  ire,  ii,  (ivi),  ituin 

.  go. 

Flo,  fieri,  factus  snm,  be  made. 

become,  happen. 

Indicative. 

Pres. 

eo 

imus 

fi5                      fimus 

IS 

itis 

fis                       fitis 

it 

eunt 

fit                       fiunt 

Impf. 

ibam 

fiebam 

Fut. 

ibo 

flam 

Perf. 

ii 

factus  sum 

Plup. 

ieram 

factus  eram 

Fut. 

P.  iero 

SUBJl 

factus  ero 

TNCTIVE. 

Pres. 

earn,  eas,  etc. 

flam 

Impf 

Ireiii 

fierem 

Perf. 

ierim 

factus  sim 

Plup. 

iissem 

factus  essem 

1.  See  footnote  2,  page  100. 
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Infinitive. 


Fres. 

Ire 

fieri 

Ferf. 

iisse 

factus  esse 

Fut. 

iturus  esse 

factum  Iri 
Participle. 

Fres. 

iens,  Gen.  euntis 

Ferf.       factus 

Fut. 

iturus 

Ger,        faciendus 
Gerund. 

Gen. 

eundl 

Bat. 

'^  eundo 

Ace. 

eundum 

Abl. 

eundo 

Supine. 

Ace. 

itum 

Abl. 

itu 

Imperative. 

Fres. 

Sing.  2.  i 

Fres.  Sing.  2.  fi 

Flur.  2.  ite 

Flur.  2.  fite 

Fut. 

Sing.  2.  ito 
3.  ito 

Flur.  2.  itote 
3.  eunto 
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XL    SYNOPSIS    OF    ACCIDENCE. 


47.  Nouns  of  tlie  First  Declension.      (See  also  section  1.) 

(a)  The  Stem  ends  in  a,  and  is  like  the  nominative  singular. 

(b)  Gender. — Nouns  ending  in  a  or  e  are  feminine,  those  end- 
ing in  as  or  es  masculine. ^  Exceptions  :  Masculine  in  a,  some 
nouns  indicating  males,  e.g.,  nauta,  agricola,  poeta ;  Belgae,  Celtae 
(names  of  tribes)  ;  Cotta,  Galba  (a  man's  name)  ;  so,  also,  Hadria. 

(c)  Irregular  Case  Endings. — Genitive  singular  in  -al  (archaic, 
in  poetry)  ;  genitive  singular  in  -as  (in  the  word  familias  in  com- 
position, see  section  9)  ;  genitive  plural  in  um,  especially  in  words 
of  Greek  origin  and  (in  poetry)  in  patronymics  and  compounds  of 
-cola  and  -gena ;  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -abus  (in  dea  and 
fllia,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  corresponding  forms  of  deiis 
And  fllius).'- 

(d)  Declension  of  Greek  Nolts^s. — These  in  the  singular  have 
the  following  endings,  but  those  borrowed  from  the  Greek  are, 
however,  often  replaced  by  the  regular  Latin  endings  : 

Nom.  e,      Gen.  es,      Dat,  ae,      Ace.  en,      Yoc.  e,  Abl.  e, 

M      as,         II     ae,  n     ae,  n     an,  tt     a,  a,         n     a, 

It      es,         II     ae,  m     ae,  m     en,  m     e,  a,  a,     n     e,  a. 

In  the  plural,  the  regular  Latin  endings  are  used  throughout. 

48.  Nouns  of  tlie  Second  Declension.  (See  also  sections 
2  and  3.) 

(a)  The  Stem  ends  in  o,  and  except  in  quantity  is  like  the  dative 
singular.  Most  of  the  nouns  whose  stems  end  in  -ro  drop  o  in 
forming  the  nominative,  inserting  also  e  before  the  final  r,  if,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  r  is  not  preceded  by  e. 

(/>)  Gender. — Nouns  ending  in  us,  er.  ir  or  os  are  masculine, 
those  ending  in  um  or  on  are  neuter.^  Exceptions  :  Feminine  in 
i*s,  many  names  of  towns,  plants,  gems  or  ships  ;  also,  h umus, 
ahnt.'i,  collie,  carbasm^,  and  vaniiua,  and  some  Greek  nouns  ;  neuter 
in  v^,  I'idgiis,  pelagits,  virus. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  e,  as,  es  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

2.  Duo  and  ambo  also  have  the  feminine  phiral  dative  and  ablative  in  -abtcs. 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  os,  on,  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
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(c)  Irregular  Case  Endings. — Genitive  singular  of  nouns  in 
'tiis  or  -mm  in  -I,  contracted  for  -ii^  (without  aflfecting  the  accent); 
vocative  singular  of  proper  names  in  -ins,  as  also  fllius  and  genhiSy 
in  -i,  contracted  for  -ie  (without  aflecting  the  accent)  ;  genitive 
plural  in  -um  (especially  in  words  denoting  coins,  weights  and 
measures,  and  in  some  other  words,  chiefly  in  poetry).  For  the 
declension  of  deus,  see  section  9. 

{d)  Declension  of  Greek  Nouns. — These  in  the  singular  have 
the  following  endings,  but  those  borrowed  from  the  Greek  are, 
however,  often  replaced  by  the  regular  Latin  endings  : 


Nom. 

OS, 

Gen. 

i, 

Dat. 

o, 

Ace. 

on,  Voc. 

e, 

Abl.  o. 

II 

OS, 

o,  I, 

n 

o, 

II 

on,  o  II 

OS, 

11   o, 

II 

eus,2 

ei,  eos, 

II 

ei, 

II 

ea,    II 

eu. 

II  eo. 

M 

on, 

i, 

II 

o, 

II 

on,   II 

on, 

II   o. 

In  the  plural,  the  regidar  Latin  endings  are  used  throughout. 

49.  Nouns  of  the  Tliird  Declension.     (See  also  sections  4-6.) 

{a)  The  Stem  ends  in  either  a  consonant  (the  genitive  plural 
having  -um)  or  the  vowel  -i  (the  genitive  plural  having  -ium).^ 

(b)  Gender. — Nouns  ending  in  6,  or,  6s,  er,  es,  or  in  es 
(increasing  in  the  genitive),  are  masculine  ;  nouns  ending  in  as  or 
as,  es  (not  increasing  in  the  genitive),  is,  ys,  s  (preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant) us  or  X,  are  feminine  ;  nouns  ending  in  men,  us,  a,  e,  I,  y, 
Cy  1,  t,  ar,  ar,  ur  or  ur,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions. — The  most  important  are  as  follows  : 

Masculine,  not  Feminine  :  Many  nouns  in  -is  (not  increasing  in 
the  genitive),  e.g.,  ainnis,  clvis,  collis,  ensis,  finis,  funis,  hostis, 
ignis,  juvenis,  mensis,  orbis,  testis ;  also  lapis,  sanguis,  pulvis,  cinis, 
Quirts,  Samnls,  which  increase  in  the  genitive  ;  dux,  gi^ex,  remex, 
rex,  conjunx,  senex,  and  most  nouns  in  -ex,  genitive  -ids;  dens, 
fons,  mons,  pons,  and  most  nouns  in  -ps  (except  daps,  ops,  stitps)  ; 
vas  (genitive,  vadis)  ;  vdtes ;  mus. 

1.  In  many  editions  of  Latin  authors  -ii  is  retained  except  in  proper  names  in  -iu^ 
&nd  filius. 

2.  Nouns  in  ^e^ls  are  declined  in  Latin  sometimes  according  to  the  second  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  third  declension.    See  section  49,  d. 

3.  Except  in  neuter  nouns,  and  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  liquid  (I,  n  or  r),  the 
nominative  is  formed  bj-  adding  s  to  the  stem  ;  the  final  consonants  of  the  stem  in 
combination  with  s  often  undergo  euphonic  changes,  and  the  vowel  i  is  often  (in  both 
consonant  and  vowel  stems)  changed  to  e.  Neuter  nouns  and  liquid  stems  generally 
have  the  nominative  like  the  stem  (sometimes  modified,  however,  by  vowel  changes  or 
by  the  loss  of  final  letters).  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  determination  of  the  stem, 
on  account  of  the  many  euphonic  changes  and  the  confusion  which  always  existed  be- 
tween the  consonant  and  the  i-  declensions  ;  in  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  obtained  bj-  dropping  -um  from  the  genitive  plural. 
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Masculine,  not  Neuter  :  fidmen :  consul,  exsnl,  sdlj  sol ;  Idr ; 
augur,  fur ;  also  names  of  animals,  e.g.,  lepus,  vultxir. 

Feminine,  not  Masculine :  nouns  in  -do  (except  ordo  and  cardo), 
-go,  and  abstract  or  collective  nouns  in  -id;  card;  soror,  uxor, 
arbor;  viidier,  rtiater,  I  inter ;  seges,  Ceres,  merces,  ahies,  quies. 

Feminine,  not  Neuter:  Venus,  x>ecus  (genitive,  pecudis);  also, 
lav^,  fraus. 

Neuter,  not  Masculine :  cor,  aequor,  Tnarmoi' ;  os  (genitive,  arts), 
also  OS  (genitive,  ossis) ;  ver,  iter,  uher,  verier ;  aes. 

Neuter,  not  Feminine :  vds  (genitive,  vdsis) ;  nouns  in  -us  (geni- 
tive, -uris),  e.g.,  jils,  rus,  tus,  crus  (except  tellus). 

(c)  Irregular  Case  Endings. — No  exceptional  endings  occur, 
but  in  several  cases  a  variation  of  ending  is  found. ^  The  genitive 
plural  is  found  both  in  -mu  and  in  -iuin.  The  latter  occurs 
chiefly  in  t'-stems,  i.e.,  the  following  cases:-'  nouns  ending  in  -is  or 
-es,  with  dissyllabic  nominative  and  genitive  ;  monosyllables  end- 
ing in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  consonant ;  nouns  ending  in  -ns  or 
-rs;  neuter  nouns  ending  in  -e,  -al  or  -ar ;  national  names  in  -as  or 
-Is;  also  imber,  linter,  vis,  nox,  nix,  fur,  Idr,  tnds,  os  {ossis),  carOy 
the  plural  nouns  pendtes,  optimdtes  and  fauces. 

The  accusative  plural  in  masculine  or  feminine  nouns  of  i-stems 
has  -IS  as  well  as  -es. 

The  accusative  singular  has  -im  for  -em  in  the  following  cases: 
vis,  sitis,  and  names  of  rivers  in  -is  (also  Arar);  generally  febris, 
securis;  rarely  ndvis. 

The  ablative  singular  has  -i  for  -e  in  the  following  cases :  vis, 
sitis,  securis,  names  of  rivers  in  -is  (also  Arar),  neuter  nouns  in  -e, 
-al,  -ar  (genitive,  -dris);  generally  ignis,  ndvis,  continens,  puppis, 
avis;  also,  turris,  imber,  trldens,  familidris.  For  the  declension 
of  vis,  bos  and  Juppiter,  see  section  9. 

(d)  Declension  of  Greek  Nouns. — These  in  the  singular  often 
have  the  genitive  in  -os  and  the  accusative  in  -a ;  in  the  plural,  the 
nominative  and  vocative  in  -es  and  the  accusative  in  -as.^ 

The  other  chief  irregularities  are  as  follows :  Nom.  is,  Ace.  in ; 
Nom.  ys.  Ace.  yn ;  Nom.  6,  Gen.  iis,  Dat.,  Ace,  Voc,  and  Abl.,  o; 
Nom.  es.  Gen.  is  (I),  Dat.  i.  Ace.  em,  ea  (en),  Voc.  es,  es  (e),  Abl. 
e  ;  Nom.  eus.  Gen.  eos  (ei,  i),  Dat.  el,  i  (eo).  Ace.  ea  (eum),  Voc. 
eu,  Abl.  (eo). 

1.  This  variation  is  due  chiefly  to  a  confusion  between  the  consonant  and  the  i- 
stenis.  The  tendency  is  for  nouns  to  take  the  endings  of  the  consonant  stems  and 
for  adjectives  to  take  those  of  the  i-  stems. 

2.  Exceptions  are  :  juvenis,  canis,  vates,  ambages,  and  often  uieiisis,  volucrii,  apis, 
sedes;  ojns  ;  parens. 

3.  In  Cajsar  the  names  of  Gallic  tribes  have  often  es  in  the  nominative  and  as  in  the 
accusative,  the  declension  of  Greek  nouns  being  transferred  to  other  foreign  names. 
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50.  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension.     (See  also  section  7.) 

(a)  The  Stem  ends  in  u,  and  except  in  quantity  is  like  the 
ablative  singular. 

(6)  Gender. — Nouns  ending  in  us  are  masculine,  those  ending 
in  u  are  neuter.  Exceptions:  Feminine  in  us,  names  of  plants 
and  trees,  also  domus,  manns,  tribus,  Idfcs  (plural  only). 

(c)  Irregular  Case  Endings. — Dative  singular  in  -u,  contracted 
for  -ui;  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -ubus,  found  in  dissyllabic 
words  in  -cus  (e.g.,  lacus^  arcus),  also  in  artus,  partus,  trihxis,  and 
generally  portus  and  veru.  For  the  declension  of  domus,  see 
section  9.  The  names  of  plants  or  trees  belonging  to  the  fourth 
declension  have  generally  most  of  the  forms  of  the  second 
declension  also. 

51.  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension.     (See  also  section  8.) 

(a)  The  Stem  ends  in  e,  and  is  like  the  ablative  singular. 

(6)  Gender. — All  nouns  end  in  es  and  are  regularly  feminine. 
Exceptions  :  Masculine,  diss,^  with  its  compound  merldies. 

(c)  Irregular  Case  Endings. — Genitive  singular  i  or  e  for  ei. 
In  the  fifth  declension  only  dies  and  res  are  declined  throughout. 
Acies,  effigies,  facias,  glacies,  series,  species  and  spes,  have,  in  the 
plural,  only  the  nominative  and  accusative;  other  words  occur 
in  the  singular  only. 

52.  General  Rules  for  Gender. 

(a)  Names  of  males,  and  of  rivers,  loinds,  months  and  mountains, 
are  masculine. 

(6)  Names  of  females,  and  of  cities,  towns,  islands,  plants,  trees 
and  abstract  qualities,  are  feminine. 

(c)  Indeclinable  nouns,  and  infinitives,  phrases  or  clauses  used 
as  substantives,  are  neuter. 

{d)  Other  nouns,  and  some  even  of  the  classes  (a)  and  (6)  above, 
follow  the  rules  for  gender  (according  to  the  ending  of  the  nomina- 
tive singular)  given  under  each  declension. 

53.  General  Rules  of  Declension. 

The  declension  to  which  a  word  belongs  is  indicated  in  all  voca- 
bularies and  dictionaries  by  giving  the  ending  of  the  genitive  singu- 
lar, which  is  different  for  each  declension. 

1.  Dies  is  sometimes  feminine  in  the  singular,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  a  day  or  timg 
agreed  on  or  fixed. 
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Synopsis  of  C^se  Exddsgs. 


SINGULAR. 

1st  Decl. 

Nom.  a 

Gen.  ae 

Dat.  ae 

Ace.  am 

Voc.  a 

Ahl.  a 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  ae 

Gen.  arnm 

Dat.  is 

Ace.  as 

Foe.  ae 

J.6?.  is 


2nd  Decl. 
us  ( — )  um 
i  i 

6  o 

um  um 
e  ( — )  um 
G  6 


3rd  Decl. 


4(]i  Decl.    5th  Decl. 


IS 

i 
em 


IS 

i 


e  (i)  e  (i) 


us 

u 

es 

us 

us 

81 

ui 

u 

el 

um 

n 

em 

us 

n 

es 

u 

u 

e 

i  a  es  a  (ia)         us      ua      es 

Gram  dram  um  (lum)  um  (ium)  uum  uum  erum 

Is  is         ibus  ibus  ibus  ibus  ebus 

Gs  a  es  (Is)       a  (ia)         us      ua      es 

I  a  es  a  (ia)  us      ua      es 

is  is         ibus  ibus  ibus  ibus  ebus 


The  folloivins;  general  statements  should  be  noticed 


'o  o 


Neuter  nouns  have  the  nominative,  accusative  and  vocative,  in 
each  number,  alike,  and  in  the  plural  these  cases  always  end  in  a 
(ia). 

All  nouns  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  declensions  have  the 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  alike. 

All  nouns  have  the  nominative  and  vocative  |)lural  alike,  and 
(except  in  nouns  in  -us  of  the  second  declension)  these  cases  are 
always  alike  in  the  singular  also. 

In  masculine  or  feminine  nouns,  the  accusative  singular  always 
ends  in  »i,  preceded  l)y  a  short  vowel ;  the  accusative  plural  in  s, 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel. 

The  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 

The  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  nm. 

54.  Nouns  Irregular  in  Declension   or  Peculiar  in   Usage. 

(a)  Defective  Nouns. — The  sinijidar  onhj  of  the  following  is 
ordinarily  found  :^  Proper  names  of  places  or  persons,  single 
natural  objects,  names  of  tilings  weighed  or  measured  (not 
counted),  collective  nouns,  names  of  abstract  qualities  ;  e.g.,  Botnay 
Jf'/ppiter;  tellfis,  humus;  auru??i,  aes;  equitutuSy  vuljus ;  7ra,  sk- 
citas. 

The  plural  only  of  the  following  is  ordinarily  found  :  Names  of 


1.  These  are  occasionally  found  in  the  plural  also,  with  special  meanings  (see  sec- 
tion 54,  e).    Some  names  of  cities  occur  in  the  plural  only,  e.g.,  Athenae,  Delphi. 
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days  and  festivals,  names  of  classes  or  groups,  names  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body;  e.g.,  Calendae,  Nonae,  Idus,  Bacchanalia; 
liberi,  mdjores,  Jnferl,  superl,  manes,  pendtes;  arttis,  cervices,  exta, 
viscera,  fauces.  Ilia,  praecordia ;  and  also  of  the  following  words  : 
ambages,  angnstiae,  arma,  armdmenta,  higae,  casses,  castra,  deliciae, 
dlvitiae,  epulae,  excubiae,  exsequiae,  exuviae,  fasti,  grates,  indfitiae, 
Inferiae,  inimlcitiae,  msidiae,  minae,  moenia,  nfiptiae,  phalerae, 
quadrigae,  reliquiae,  sata,  sentes,  serta,  tenebrae,  virgulta. 

The  following  words  are  defective  in  certain  cases  : 

Found  in  but  one  case  :  Mane,  noctu,  jdssUy  injussu,  ndtil, 
rogdtu,  pi'omptu. 

Found  in  but  two  cases  :  Fors,  folate  ;  spontis,  sponte ;  fords,  forts. 

Found  in  but  three  cases  :  Nemo,  neminl,  neminem ;  lues,  litem, 
hie;  grdtes  (nom.  and  ace),  grdtibus. 

Defective  in  singular,  regular  in  plural :  Vis  (see  section  9)  ; 
fides  (lyre),  fldem,fide;  fruges  (rare  in  sing.)  ;  opes  (nom.  and  dat. 
sing,  lacking)  ;  pt'eces  (nom.  and  gen.  sing,  lacking). 

Defective  in  plural,  regular  in  singular  :  Bils,  jus,  aes,  far,  in 
nom.  and  ace.  only  ;  calx,  cor,  fax,  lilx,  nex,  ds,  pdx,  ros,  sal,  sol, 
tus,  lack  the  gen. ;  most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  (see  section 
51,  c). 

Defective  in  both  singular  and  plural :  Dapis  (nom.  and  dat. 
sing,,  and  gen.  plur.  lacking)  ;  dicidnis  (nom.  sing,  and  all  the 
plural  lacking) ;  vicis  (nom.  and  dat.  sing.,  and  gen.  plur.  lacking). 

(6)  Heterogeneous  Nouns  (with  the  same  stem,  but  of  varying 
gender)  : 

Sing.   Carbasus,  I,  f.,        Plur.   Carbasa,  drum,  n. 
II      Eprdum,  i,  n.,  h      Epulae,  drum.,  f. 

II      Frenum,  t,  n.,  n      J^'rem,  orwm, M.,and(poetical)/mi«, 

drum,  N. 
II      Jocus,  ^,  M.,  II      Joca,  drum,  N.,  also  joe ^,  drum,  m. 

II      Locus,  f,  M. ,  II      Loca,  drum,  n.,  also  loci,  drum,  m. 

(generally  in  transferred  sense). 
fi      Bastrum,  I,  N.,  n      Bastrl,  drum,  M.,also  rastra,  drum, 

N. 

II      Tartarus,  I,  m.,  m       Tartara,  drum,  n. 

(c)  Heteroclite  Nouns  (different  stems  with  the  same  nomina- 
tive^ ). — Colus,  cupressus,  laurus,  myrtus,  plnus,  generally  of  the 
second  declension,  have  also  forms  (in  most  cases,  the  abl.  sing, 
and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.)  of  the  fourth. 

Domus  has  forms  of  both  the  second  and  the  fourth  declension. 
(See  section  9.) 

Fames,  is,  has  also  abl.  fame,  of  the  fifth  declension. 

1.  Under  Heteroclites  are  generally  classed  the  nouns  of  the  first  declension  which 
have  also  a  form  of  the  fifth  declension,  e.g.,  materia,  materies. 

17 
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Femur,  gen.  femoris,  or  feminis. 

Jecur,  gen.  jecoris,  jecinoi'is,  or  jocinoris. 

Jftgerum,  I,  has,  in  the  plural,  generally  jngera,  urn,  of  the  third 
declension. 

Pecus,  pecoris,  n.,  or  pecudis,  f.,  also,  in  the  plural,  pecua^  of  the 
fourth  declension. 

Plebs,  j^l^his,  and  plebes,  plehis,  or  plehei. 

Praesaepe,  is,  n.,  and  praesaepes,  in,  f.,  also  praesaepium,  t. 

Puhes,  pubis,  or  puberis. 

Pequies,  requietis,  has  also  requiem  and  requie  of  the  fifth 
declension. 

Vds,  vdsis,  has,  in  the  plural,  vdsa,  drum,  of  the  second 
declension. 

Vesper,  vesperis,  or  resper'i. 

(d)  Indeclinable  Nouns. — (Most  of  these  are  used  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  only).  Fas,  nefds,  Instar,  mane  (in 
poetry),  necesse,  nihil,  opus,  secus. 

(e)  NovNs  WITH  A  Special  MEAN^NG  in  the  Plural. — Many 
nouns  found  ordinarily  in  the  singular  only  (section  54,  a)  are  used 
in  a  special  sense  in  the  plural.  Names  of  persons  are  used  to 
denote  the  family  or  individuals  of  the  same  character,  e.g.,  Luculll; 
names  of  materials  to  denote  objects  made  of  them,  e.g.,  aera, 
bronze  vessels  ;  names  of  single  natural  objects  in  a  transferred 
sense,  e.g.,  soles,  days;  abstract  nouns  to  denote  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  quality,  e.g.,  Irae,  bursts  of  passion;  siccitdtes,  droughts 
(in  different  places).^ 

The  following  also  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  singular  and 
plural:  aedes,  S.  temple,  Pl.  house,  palace;  auxilium,,  S.  aid,  Pl. 
auxiliaries;  bonum,  S.  a  blessing,  advantage,  Pl.  property;  cas- 
trum,  S.  (rare,  except  as  proper  name),  fort,  Pl.  camp ;  career,  S. 
prison,  Pl.  barriers  (of  a  race-course) ;  comitium,  S.  voting-place, 
Pl.  election;  copia,  S.  abundance,  Pl.  troops,  stores;  finis,  S. 
end,  Pl.  territory:  fori  una,  S.  lot,  fortune,  Pl.  possessions; 
impedhnentum,  S.  hindrance,  Pl.  baggage ;  littera,  S.  letter  (of 
alphabet),  Pl.  letter  (despatch,  document,  literature);  mos,  S. 
custom,  Pl.  character;  rostrum,  S.  beak  of  ship,  Pl.  a  speaker's 
platform  at  Rome. 

55.  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions.  (See 
also  section  10. ) 

Most  adjectives  of  this  declension  are  declined  like  bonus;  of 
those   ending   in  -er,  the   majority  are    declined   like   aeger,    the 

1.  Sometimes  the  sinariilar  of  a  concrete  noim  is  used  as  a  collective,  i.^. ,  as 
equivalent  to  the  plura',  <».'/..  mill's,  the  .<<oh1ieni.  Again,  the  poets  often  iise  the 
plural  for  the  singular  as  though  to  heighten  the  effect. 
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exceptions  being  asper,  liber,  lacei',  miser,  tener,  compounds  in  -fer 
and  -ger,  and  sometimes  dexter. 

Satur,  satura,  saturum  is  delined  like  liber,  except  for  the 
difference  of  vowel. 

For  adjectives  with  the  genitive  in  -lus  and  dative  in  -I,  see 
section  14. 

Adjectives  in  -ius  do  not  contract  the  genitive  and  vocative  as 
do  the  nouns. 

56.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension,  (See  also  sec- 
tion 11.) 

(a)  These  are  commonly  divided  into  adjectives  of  one,  two,  or 
three  terminations,  according  to  the  number  of  varying  forms  found 
for  the  different  genders  in  the  nominative  singular.  Adjectives 
of  three  terminations  are  those  with  stems  in  -ri ;  those  of  two 
terminations  with  stems  in  -i  (except  most  of  those  in  -ri)  and 
comparatives  :  those  of  one  termination  with  stems  in  consonants 
(except  comparatives).     See  also  footnote  1,  page  28. 

(6)  As  a  rule  all  adjectives  (except  comparatives)  have  -i  in  the 
ablative  singular,  -imn  in  the  genitive  plural,  and  -ia  in  the 
nominative,  accusative  and  vocative  plural  neuter.^  The  following 
exceptions  occur : 

With  abl.  sing,  in  -e  :  pauper,  pubes,  prlnceps,  caelebs,  compos, 
impos,  and  adjectives  in  -es,  gen.  -itis  or  -idis,  e.g.,  dives,  supersfes. 

With  gen.  plur.  in  -um ;  adjectives  with  the  penult  of  the 
genitive  short,  e.g.,  those  with  the  abl.  sing,  in  -e,  those  in  -ceps, 
those  with  genitives  in  -eris,  -oris,  -uris. 

With  neut.  plur.  in  -a ;  vetus,  uber. 

Participles  have  regularly  -ia  and  -ium:  when  used  as  adjectives 
they  have  -I,  as  participles  -e,-  in  the  ablative  singular. 

56a.  Defective  and  Indeclinable  Adjectives. 

Fauci  and  (generally)  plerlque  are  used  in  the  plural  only. 
•     Cetera,    Infera,    supera,   postera,    ludicra,    lack   the   nominative 
singular  masculine. 

Sontis  and  seminecis  lack  the  nominative  singular. 

Many  adjectives  of  one  termination  in  the  third  declension  lack 
the  neuter  plural,  e.g.,  mertior,  pauper,  supplex,  trux,  compos, 
uber. 

Friigl  and  nequam  are  indeclinable,  and  so  often  potis. 

1.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  occasionallj-  have  -e  as  well  as  -i,  and  comparatives 
(rarely)  -I  as  well  as  -e. 

2.  Virgil  has  venientitm  for  venientium.  Notice,  too,  that  occasionally  adjectives 
used  as  substantives  (section  88,  a)  have  the  endings  e  and  um. 
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57.  Comparison    of   Adjectives.     (See    also    sections   12,    13, 
56,  b.) 

In  addition   to  the  instances  of  irregular  comparison   given  in 
section  13,  the  following  irregularities  occur : 

Compounds  in  -dicus,  -Jicus  and  -volus^  and  also  pravidiis^  change 
-us  to  -entior,  -entissimus. 


egenus 

frugl 

nequam, 

dexter 

potis 

sen  ex 

juvenis 


egentior 

frugnlior 

nequim' 

dexterior 

potior 

senior  (mdjoi'  ndtfiy 


egentissimus 
frugCdissiinus 
nequissimus 
dextiinus 
potissimiis 
mdximns  ndtfi^ 


jfndoi'  {minor  mitiiy     minimus  uutil^ 
ocior  ocissimus 

deter  ior  deterrimus 


The  comparative  is  lacking  in :  dJversus,  falsus,  fid  us  (and  its 
compounds),  inchUiis,  invictuSy  inrJt\is^  novus,  sacer^  vetus. 

The  superlative  is  lacking  in :  alacer,  caecus,  diiltunius,  ingens^ 
Tonginquus,  ophnus,  prdcllvis,  j^foplnqnus,  saUltdris,  segnis;  also  in 
most  verbals  in  -ilis  (except  amdbilis,  feHilis,  mobilis,  nobilis,  fitilis). 

Many  adjectives  are  incapable  of  comparison,  especially  those 
whose  meaning  does  not  admit  of  degrees;  also  most  adjectives  in 
-}is  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  those  in  -quus  and  -guns),  com- 
pound adjectives,  and  albus,  clandus,  fer}(s,  lassus,  minis.  If  in 
these  cases  comparison  is  to  be  expressed,  the  adverbs  magis 
(more)  and  maxime  {most)  are  used  with  the  positive. 

Many  present  and  perfect  participles,  used  as  adjectives,  are 
compared. 

58,  Numerals.     (See  also  sections  15,  16.) 

(a)  V'nus  in  the  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  alone,  or  with 
nouns  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning  in  the  sense  of  one, 
e.g.y  unl  Siiebl,  una  castra.     The  singular  also  may  mean  alone. 

(b)  In  combining  numerals  up  to  100,  either  the  ten  witliout  et, 
or  the  unit  with  et,  precedes.-  But  the  forms  expressing  subt-rac- 
tion,  e.g.,  duodevlgintl,  fnidetrlgintd,  are  more  common  than  those 
expressing  union.     In  combining  numerals  above  100,  the  order 

1.  Xatu  (\'\tenxUy  hij  bir(fi)  is  often  oniittetl. 

2.  Compare  English  twenti/-one,  or  one  and  twentij,  but  notice  that  the  latter  is 
iinusual  in  ordinary  prose  English,  while  unus  et  viginti  is  good  prose  Latin. 
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is  thousands  (if  present),  hundreds,  tens,  units  ;  et  may  or  may 
not  be  inserted  after  the  highest  number. 

(c)  The  distributive  numerals  are  :  1.  singrali,  2.  bini,  3.  terni, 
4.  quaterni,  5.  quini,  6.  seni,  7.  septeni,  8.  octoni,    9.  noveni, 

10.  deul,  20.  vicenl,  100.  centeni,  etc.  They  are  declined  like  the 
plural  of  bonus  (see  section  10),  but  often  have  -um  for  -drum  in 
the  genitive. 

The  distributives  are  numeral  adjectives  used  (1)  to  signify  (so 
many)  each,  or  a  piece,  (2)  in  multiplication  (bis  septeni,  tioice  seven, 
not  his  septem,  except  in  poetry),  (3)  with  nouns  used  in  the  plural 
only,  in  place  of  the  cardinals  (except  that  um  is  used  for  one,  and 
trini,  not  terni,  for  three),  (4)  to  express  pairs  of  objects,  (5)  in 
poetry  often  for  the  cardinal. 

{d)  The  numeral  adverbs  are  :  1.  semel,  once,  2.  bis,  tivice, 
3.  ter,  4.  quater,  5.  qulnqaies,  6.  sexies,  7.  septies,  8.  octies, 
9.  novies,  10.  decies,  20.  vicies,  100.  centies,  1000.  millies. 
For  the  forms  in  -es,  -ens  is  also  found. 

(e)  Fractions  are  often  expressed  as  in  English  :  Tertia,  or  tertia 
pars,  ^;  septeni  nonae,  ^;  but  where  the  numerator  is  one  less  than 
the  denominator,  by  the  cardinal  and  partes  alone,  e.g.,  duae  partes, 
f .  One-half  is  dlmidium,  or  dhnidia  pars.  Another  method  com- 
monly adopted  for  many  fractions  is  to  use  the  names  of  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  as  (a  Roman  standard  unit  for  coins,  weights 
and  measures).     Sesqui-  is  used  in  compounds,  meaning  1^. 

(/)  Mille  in  the  singular  is  regularly  an  indeclinable  adjective 
in  agreement  with  its  substantive  ;  rarely  (generally  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative)  a  neuter  noun,  followed  by  the  genitive. 

Millia  (or  Milia),  the  plural,  is  a  neuter  noun,  followed  by  the 
genitive.^  If  millia  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  whose  form  indicates 
gender,  the  masculine  is  often  found  in  place  of  the  neuter,  by  a 
sense  construction.  If  to  millia  is  added  some  smaller  number,  a 
noun  preceding  the  combination  is  in  the  genitive,  but  a  noun  fol- 
lowing the  combination  is  in  the  same  case  as  millia.'^ 

59.  Adverbs.    (See  also  section  17). 

Adverbs  are  formed  from  nouns  and  pronouns  as  well  as  from 
adjectives,^  though  the  derivation  is  often  disguised  by  euphonic 
changes. 

1.  In  the  common  phrase  millia  passuum,  when  the  sentence  requires  the  genitive 
millium,  Latin  writers  regxilarly  omiX, passuum. 

2.  That  is,  in  both  cases  the  noun  is  taken  with  the  nearer  numeral  and  understood 
with  the  other.    For  the  predicate  after  m.illia,  see  section  79,  6,  ii. 

8.  Only  those  formed  from  adjectives  can  be  compared  (with  the  exception  of  saepe 
and  diu). 
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Accusative  Case — (N ounR)  pmiim^  diil,  ffirthn ;  (Pronouns)  f?/?n, 
tam^  qumn,  quain,  tunc,  nioic ;  (Adjectives)  alit'rs,  tiou,  singnh'ttim. 

Ablative  Case — (Nouns)  vnlgo;  (Pronouns)  quii,  haCy  qui ;  (Adjec- 
tives)/r««^  yd,  intra,  contra. 

Locative  Case — (Nouns)  hodie,  herl ;  (Pronouns)  ihi,  iihiy  hlc, 
hinc,  hide,  utl,  ut,  sic,  olini,  utrimqiie. 

Dative  Case — (Pronouns)  quo,  hoc,  eo,  adeO ;  (Adjectives)  ultro. 

Fossilized  Phrases — qudre,  cur,  quamobretn,  qnotannls,  proptered, 
anted,  posted,  exteniplo,  obviam,  interdum,  admodum. 

Miscellaneous — Adverbs  in  -tus,  e.g.,  antlquitus,  inttis,  penitus, 
funditus,  dlv'initus ;  quidem,  quondam,  quando,  jam,  etiam,  dum, 
ita. 

60.  Personal,  Possessive  and  Reflexive  Pronouns.  (See  also 
sections  18-21.) 

(a)  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  the  personal  pronouns  serve 
also  as  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

{h)  In  the  partitive  sense,  the  genitives  nostrum  and  vestrum 
are  used  ;  in  the  objective  sense,  the  genitives  niei,  tui,  sui, 
nostri  and  vestri  ;  in  the  possessive  and  subjective  senses,  the 
adjectives  nieus,  tuus,  suus,  noster  and  vester. 

(c)  For  miJii,  the  contracted  form  mi  also  occurs.  These  pro- 
nouns are  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  certain  particles, 
especially  -met  (added  to  all  forms  of  ego,  til  and  sul,  except  til  and 
the  genitive  plural)  and  -jtte  (added  to  the  ablative  singular  of  the 
possessives).  Reduplicated  forms  of  the  accusative  singular  of  the 
personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  also  occur,  especially  sese,  which, 
in  usage,  is  interchangeable  with  se. 

(d)  With  ego,  til,  s^ii,  the  preposition  cuvi  is  always  suffixed  to 
the  ablative  it  governs,  the  accent  being  on  the  syllable  preceding 
-cum. 

(e)  The  reflexive  pronouns  with  inter  are  equivalent  to  the 
reciprocal  each  otiter  or  one  (inothcr  (including  often  the  English 
preposition  governing  these  words),  e.g.,  inter  se  auuuit,  inter  n<Js 
colloquimur. 

61.  Demonstrative  Pronouns.     (See  also  sections  22,  23.) 

Hlc  is  often  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -ce  to  the  cases 
ending  in  -s  (and  sometimes  in  -m,  which  is  then  changed  to  -n).^ 

1.  The  -c  of  hie,  hunc,  hoc,  haec,  is  a  remnant  of  this  same  suffix  -ce.  In  the  same 
way  ille  and  i«te  have  (in  colloquial  use)  more  emphatic  foniis.  in  the  nominative, 
accusative  and  ablative  ending  in  -c,  in  the  other  cases  (except  the  genitive  plural)  in 
•ce. 
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For  the  feminine  plural  nominative  hue,  liaec  also  occurs. 

For  the  dative  singular  of  -ille,  olli  is  found  (from  an  archaic 
alius). 

In  the  genitive  singular  of  ille  and  iste,  the  poets  often  use  illius 
and  istius,  not  iUlus  and  istlua. 

Of  the  alternative  forms  given  for  the  nominative,  dative  and 
ablative  plural  of  is  and  idem,  those  in  et  are  the  rarer.  Those 
in  il  are  often  written  I  (and  probably  with  greater  correctness). 

62.  Relative,  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns.  (See 
also  sections  24-26.) 

(a)  An  ablative  singular  form  qui  occurs,  chiefly  with  cum.  It 
is  also  used  as  an  adverb  meaning  how.  Quis  occurs  for  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural. 

In  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  the  distinction 
between  adjective  and  substantive  forms  (sections  25  and  26)  is 
less  carefully  observed  in  the  masculine  than  in  the  neuter. 

Quis  indefinite  has  sometimes  quae  in  feminine  singular  and 
neuter  plural. 

Tlie  two  parts  of  quicumque  are  sometimes  divided  by  another 
word. 

(6)  With  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  the  preposition 
cum  is  (except  very  rarely)  suffixed  to  the  ablative  it  governs,  the 
accent  being  on  the  syllable  preceding  -cum.  Occasionally  other 
prepositions  (especially  contra)  follow  the  relative,  without,  how- 
ever, forming  one  word  with  it. 
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64.  Verb  Inflection. 

(a)  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  give  the  main  stems  from 
which,  as  starting  points,  all  parts  of  a  verb  are  formed  according 
to  a  fixed  system. 

From  the  present  indicative  (in  -o,  or  with  deponents,  -or)  are 
formed : 

the  present,  imperfect  and  future  indicative,  active  and 

passive ; 
the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  active  and  passive ; 
the  present  and  future  imperative,  active  and  passive ; 
the  present  infinitive,  active  and  passive ; 
the    present    participle    active,    the    gerundive    and    the 
gerund. 
From  the  perfect  indicative  active  (in  -i)  are  formed : 

the    perfect,    pluperfect    and    future    perfect    indicative 

active ; 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  active ; 
the  perfect  infinitive  active. 
From  the  supine  (in  -nm)  or  with  deponents  from  the  perfect 
indicative  (in  -us  sum)  are  formed  : 
the    perfect,    pluperfect    and    future    perfect    indicative 

passive ; 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  passive ; 
the  perfect  and  future  infinitive  passive ; 
the  perfect  participle  passive  ; 

the  future  participle  and  future  infinitive  active,  and  the 
supine. 
The  stems  of  any  active  verb  may  be  found  by  omitting  -re,  -I 
and   -um  in   the   present   infinitive,    perfect   and   supine   in   the 
principal  parts.  ^ 

These  stems  are  called  respectively,  the  present,  perfect  and 
supine  stems. 

The  parts  of  the  verb  derived  from  the  perfect  and  supine  stems 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  conjugations  (and  also  in 
irregular  verbs) ;  the  formation  of  the  parts  derived  from  the 
present  stem  differs  with  each  conjugation,  for  which  reason  the 
present  infinitive  (active  or  deponent)  is  always  included  among  the 
principal  parts,  to  indicate  the  conjugation. 

1 .  The  steKs  of  a  deponent  verb  may  be  got  by  omitting  -n  of  the  present  infinitive 
(in  the  third  conjugation  by  changing  -i  to  -e)  for  the  present  stem,  and  by  omitting 
-Its  sum  of  the  perfect  indicative  for  the  supine  stem.    The  perfect  stem  does  not  occur. 
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(h)  The  Personal  Endings  in  Latin  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Indicative  and  Subjunctive.      Active.     Passive. 
[N.B. — TJie  active  endings         m  (or  o)     or  J. 

are  used  in  the  perfect  (yr         s  ris  {or  re)  you. 

compound  tenses  of  the        t  tur  he,  she,  it. 

passive.^  mus  niur  toe. 

tis  mini  you. 

nt  ntur  they. 

2.  Perfect  Indicative  Active.     I,  isti,  it,  imus,  istis,  erant. 

3.  Imperative.  Active.  Passive. 

Pres.  Sing.  2.  (the  present  stem)  re 

Plur.  2.  te  mini 

Fut.    Sing.   2.  to  tor 

3.  to  tor 

Plur.  2.  tote  (wanting) 

3.  ntd  ntor 

(f)  The  various  tenses  and  moods  have  the  following  formation  : 

1.  Indicative. — The  present  has  no  sign,  but  is  the  present 
stem  +  the  personal  endings.  The  imperfect  has  always  ba, 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  The/((fi(/'e  has,  in  the  first  and  second 
conjugations,  bi  {h,  hn,  he),  in  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  e 
(a).  The  perfect  active  is  made  up  of  the  perfect  stem  +  the 
personal  endings  of  the  perfect  active.  The  pluperfect  has  always 
era.  The  future  perfect  has  eri  {er,  eru).  The  perfect,  pluperfect 
and  future  perfect  passive  are  composed  of  tlie  perfect  participle 
passive  with  the  present,  imperfect  and  future  indicative  respec- 
tively of  the  verb  sum. 

2.  Subjunctive. — The  present  may  be  formed  by  changing  o  of 
the  present  indicative  in  the  first  conjugation  to  e,  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  to  a,  and  adding  tlie  ])ersonal  endings.  The 
hnperfect  has  always  re,  and  may  be  formed  by  adding  tlie  personal 
endings  to  the  present  infinite  active.  The  perfect  active  has 
always  eri.  The  pluperfect  active  has  always  isse.  The  perfect 
and  pluperfect  passive  are  composed  of  the  perfect  participle  passive 
with  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  respectively  of  the 
verb  sum. 

3.  Infinitive. — The  present  active  is  the  present  stem  +  re. 
The  perfect  active  is  the  perfect  stem  +  isse.  The  future  actice 
is  the  future  participle  with  esse.  The  present  passive  is  the 
present  stem  +  ri,  except  in  the  third  conjugation,  where  it  is 
formed  by  changing  e  of  the  present  stem  to  i.     The  perfect  passive 
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is  the  perfect  participle  passive  with  esse.     The  future  passive  is 
the  supine  with  iri  (the  present  infinitive  passive  of  eo,  I  go). 

4.  Participles. — The  present  active  is  the  present  stem  +  ns 
(in  the  fourth  conjugation,  ens).  The  future  active  is  the  supine 
stem  +  urus.^  The  pe?/(?cf  j^assire  is  the  supine  stem  +  us.  The 
gerundive  is  the  present  stem  +  ndas  (in  the  fourth  conjugation, 
endus). 

5.  Geruxd. — The  gerund  is  the  present  stem  +  ndi  (in  the 
fourth  conjugation,  endi). 

65.   Formation  of  the  Tense  Stems. 

The  Present  Stem  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth  conjugations  is 
identical  with  the  verb  stem,  e.g.,  anui-  {amo),  comple-  (cmnpled), 
audi-  (audio).  But  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  second  conju- 
gation, a,  e,  or  i  is  added  to  the  verb  stem,  e.g.,  vetd-  (veto),  vide- 
(video),  rem-  {venio).  (This  is  practically  a  mixture  of  conjuga- 
tions.) 

In  the  third  conjugation  a  shoi't  vcncel  (e,  i)  is  added  to  the  verb 
stem,  which  may  remain  unchanged,  e.g.,  rege-  (rego),  or  may  be 
changed  or  extended  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

Lengthening  the  vowel,  e.g.,  dfice-  (dftcO); 

Adding,  or  inserting  a  nasal  (n,  m)  e.g.,  temne-  {temno),  vince- 
(vinco) ; 

Adding  t,  e.g.,  plecte-  (plecto); 

Adding  sc,  or  (after  consonants)  ise,  e.g.,  cognosce-  (cognosco), 
proficisce-  (projiciscar). 

Adding  i  (which,  after  I  or  r,  is  assimilated),  e.g.,  capi-  (capio^  ), 
pelle-  (pello),  curre-  (curro) ; 

Reduplication,  e.g.,  siste-  (sisto). 

The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  from  verb  stems  : 

(a)  Ending  in  a  vo^cd,  by  adding  v  (in  the  second  conjugation 
changed  generally  to  u,  with  e  of  the  verb  stem  dropped),  e.g., 
anuiv-  (anulvi),  complev-  (complevl),  habu-  (habul),  audlv-  {audlvl). 

(b)  Ending  in  a  consonant,  in  most  cases,  by  adding  s,  e.g.,  carps- 
(carpsl).  But  if  a  single  consonant  be  preceded  by  a  short  vowel, 
this  vowel  is  lengthened,  and  s  is  not  added,  e.g.,  eg-  (egl)  from  ag- 
(ago). 

(c)  In  a  few  cases,  chiefly  after  liquids  by  adding  u,  e.g.,  alu- 
(alul) 

(d)  Sometimes  reduplicating  the  verb  stem,  e.g.,  pepul-  (pepull), 
from  pel-  (pello). 

1.  In  a  few  verbs  the  future  participle  active  is  formed  from  the  present  stem,  e.g., 
juvo,  lavo,  seco,  soiio  ;  morior,  orior,  parior,  nascor. 

2.  Verbs  in  -io  do  not  retain  i  before  all  ending's.    (See  section  67.) 
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The  Supine  Stem  is  formed  by  adding  t  to  the  verb  stem,  but  if 
this  ends  in  d,  t,  I,  or  r,  t  is  regularly  changed  to  s;  e.g.,  amat- 
(amdtum),  rent-  (ventvm),  pvls-  (pvlsmii).  In  the  second  conjuga- 
tion those  verbs  which  have  iii  in  the  perfect  have  i,  not  e, 
before  t. 

The  following  Euphonic  Changes  occur  in  adding  s  of  the  per- 
fect and  ^  or  s  of  the  supine  to  consonant  verb  stems : 

c,  g:,  qu  with  8,  become  x ; 

g,  qu,  before  t,  become  c  ; 

b,  before  s  or  t,  becomes  p ; 

t,  d,  before  s,  are  dropped,  or  become  g. 

66.  Irregular  Forms  in  the  Coujugation  of  the  Regular 
Verb. 

Perfects  in  -avi,  -evi,  and  also  movl  and  novi  (from  moved  and 
nosed)  often,  before  s  or  r,  drop  v  and  contract  the  two  vowels 
thus  brought  together  to  a,  e,  6  respectively. 

Perfects  in  -ivi  may  drop  v  in  any  of  their  forms,  ^  but  the 
vowels  thus  brought  together  are  contracted  (to  l)  only  before  s. 

For  -erunt  of  the  perfect  indicative  -ere  is  found,  chiefly  in 
poetry. 

For  -ris  of  the  second  singular  passive  -re  is  found,  but  rarely  in 
the  present  indicative. 

The  gerund  and  gerundive  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations 
have  sometimes,  especially  after  i,  -undi  and  -uudus  for  -endt 
and  endus. 

The  archaic  -ier  for  -I  of  the  present  infinitive  passive  is  used  by 
the  poets. 

Sometimes  in  poetry  is,  iss,  or  sis,  is  dropped  in  forms  from 
perfects  in  -si  or  -xi. 

The  imperative,  second  singular  present  active,  of  died,  diico, 
facio,  fero,  is  dXc,  due,  fac,  fer.  These  forms  are  retained  in  com- 
pounds, except  in  those  compounds  oifacio,  which  change  to  -ficic. 

An  archaic  future  perfect  indicative  in  -so  and  perfect  subjunc" 
tive  in  -sim  are  found  in  poetry.     {Faxo  is  ior  fac^o.) 

In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  regular  verb,  esse  is  veiy  often 
omitted,  especially  in  the  future  infinitive  active  ;  so  also  est  and 
mint,  but  chiefly  in  poetry. 

1.  Except  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  in  peto  and  desino,  perfects  in  -ivi  do  not  drop  p 
except  before  s  or  r. 
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67.  Verbs  in  -io  of  the  Third  Conjugation. 

These  drop  i  before  i,  i  or  er,  but  otherwise  are  formed  precisely 
after  the  model  of  regO,  replacing  reg-  by  capi-,  fcici-,  fugi-,  etc. 

The  verbs  so  conjugated  are  :  capio,  oupio,  facio,  fodio,  fugrio, 
jacio,  parid,  quatio.  rapio,  sapio ;  niorior,  patior  ;  and  com- 
pounds (of  obsolete  verbs)  ending  in  -licio,  -spicio,  -gredior. 

68.  Deponent  Verbs. 

A  synopsis  of  the  conjugation  of  deponent  verbs  (which  may  be 
defined  as  verbs  which  no  longer  retain  the  active  forms,  but  use 
the  passive  forms  with  an  active  meaning),  is  given  in  section  40. 

(a)  The  Principal  Parts  of  deponents  necessarily  differ  from 
those  of  the  regidar  active  verb.  The  present  indicative  and 
infinitive  are  given  in  the  passive  forms,  there  is  no  perfect  (active) 
stem,  and  the  supine  stem  is  indicated  by  giving  the  perfect 
indicative  (passive).     (See  footnote  1,  page  265.) 

(6)  SE>n-DEPOXEXTS  are  certain  verbs  which  are  deponent  in  the 
perfect  tenses  only,  viz.,  audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum;  gaudeo,  ere, 
gavTsus  sum ;  fldo,  ere,  fisus  sum  (and  compounds)  ;  soleo«  ere, 
solitus  sum. 

Fid,  fieri,  f actus  sum  (section  46)  is  practically  a  semi-deponent, 
and  several  verbs  otherwise  active  are  deponent  in  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple, e.g.,  ceno,  cemltus;  prandeo,  prdnsus;  jfiro  (so  conjuro), 
jilratus;  suesco,  suetus;  adulesco,  adultus.  Certain  also  of  the 
impersonal  verbs  have  in  the  perfect  both  active  and  deponent 
forms,  e.g.,  placet  has  placuit  and  jjlacitum  est ;  so  lihet  and  licet. 

(c)  The  forms  of  the  ordinary  deponent  are  not  all  passive,  nor 
is  the  meaning  of  all  its  parts  active.  The  deponent  verb  has 
regularly  the  present  and  future  participles,  the  future  infinitive, 
the  gerund  and  the  supine  of  the  active  voice,  and  the  gtrundive 
is  regularly  passive  in  meaning. 

In  some  cases  the  use  of  the  active  forms  sur'V'ived  in  other 
parts,  but  there  are  very  few  verbs  in  which  both  active  and 
deponent  forms  were  in  common  use.  Such. are  reverto  {reverter) 
and  ■)ner€d{mereor) ;  also  jjojmlo  (jjojndor),  fabricd  {fahricor),  auguro 
(auguror).  In  a  larger  number  of  verbs  the  perfect  participle  alone 
is  passive  in  meaning,  e.g.,  partior,  dlmetior,  paciscor,  tueor, 

69.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugations. 

All  compound  forms  of  the  verb  might  strictly  be  called  peri- 
phrastic, but  the  term  is  usually  limited  to  two  sets  of  forms  : 
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(a)  The  active  periphrastic  conjugation,  viz.,  the  future  par- 
ticiple active,  in  -urus,  with  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  sam. 

(6)  The  ^assir?  periphrastic  conjugation,  viz.,  the  gerundive,  in 
-ndus,  with  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  sam. 

For  the  uses  of  these  compound  forms,  see,  respectively,  sections 
102,  b,  and  104,  a. 

70.  The  Verb  SUM  and  its  Compoujids.  (See  also  sections  41 
and  42.) 

For  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  essem,  etc.,  there  occur  also  the 
forms  forem,  fores,  foret  and  forent.^ 

Sum  is  compounded  with  many  of  the  prepositions,  in  most 
cases  with  no  irregularity :  absurn  (perf .  dful)  I  am  absent,  distant ; 
adsum,  I  am  present ;  de.vim,  I  am  wanting ;  insvm,  I  am  in ; 
intersum,  I  am  between,  differ,  am  present  at  (interest,  impersonal, 
it  concerns);  obsuni,  I  am  against;  praesnin,  I  am  over;  prosnm,  I 
am  for,  benefit;  subsum,  I  am  under,  near,  {no perf.);  supersum,  I 
am  over,  survive. 

Possum  is  a  compound  of  po^is,  able,  and  siniij  t  of  potl  being 
changed  to  s  before  another  s. 

A  present  participle  occurs  in  the  compounds  absum  and  prae- 
sum  (absens,  praesens).     Fossum  has  potens  used  adjectively. 

Prosum  has  prod,  not  pro,  before  all  forms  of  sum  beginning 
with  e. 

71.  (rt)  The  Verb  EG  and  its  Compounds.-  (See  also  section 
45.) 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  eo  are  transitive  (e.g.,  adeo,  circumeo, 
ineo,  trdused,  praetereo)  and  have  passive  forms,  formed  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  active  endings,  e.g.,  the  present  indicative  of 
adeo  is  adeor,  adlris,  adltur,  adlmur,  adJminl,  adeuntur.  Eo  also 
has  passive  forms  in  the  third  person  used  intransitively,  e.g.,  Jtur, 
Irl. 

In  the  perfect  tenses  il  is  commoner  than  IvJ,  and  in  the  com- 
pounds is  the  usual  form.    ' 

(6)  The  Verb  FERO  and  its  Compounds.     (See  also  section  44.) 

The  prepositions  with  which  fero  is  compounded  often  undergo 
changes  to  harmonize  their  final  sound  with  the  letters/,  t  and  I, 
of  the  three  stems  of  fero. 

1.  For  the  present  subjunctive  fuam,  juaa,  fnat,  fuant,  and  siem,  sies,  siet,  gient, 
are  rarely  found. 

2.  Queo  and  nequeo  are  conjugated  like  eo. 
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ab 

au-fero. 

au-ferre 

abs-tull 

ab-latuni 

ad 

af-fero. 

af-ferre 

at-tixll 

al- latum 

con 

coii-fero 

con-ferre 

con-tull 

col-latum 

dis 

dif-fero 

dif-ferre 

dis-tuli 

dl-latuni 

ex 

ef-fero 

ef-ferre 

ex-tuli 

e-latuin 

in 

in-ferd 

in-ferre 

in-tull 

il-latuin 

Ob 

of-fero 

of-ferre 

ob-tull 

ob-latuni 

sub 

suf-fero 

suf-ferre 

sus-tull 

sub-latum.^ 

(c)  The  Verb  Fio  and  its  Compounds.     (See  also  section  46.) 

Flo  is  compounded  with  verbal  stems  or  with  adverbs,  e.g., 
patejieri  (patefacio)  ;  satisjierl  {sat isf acid)  ;  very  rarely  with  prepo. 
sitions,  as  confierl,  defit,  Infit.  The  passive  of  compounds  of  facio 
with  prepositions  is  formed  regularly  from  the  active,  e.g.,  inter- 
Jici&r,  interjiclj-  conjicior,  cOnficl. 

72.  Defective  and  Impei'sonal  Verbs, 

(a)  CoEPi,  I  began,  is  used  in  the  perfect,  pluperfect  and  future 
perfect  tenses  only.  (The  other  tenses  are  supplied  by  incipio). 
A  passive  form,  coeptus  sum,  is  used  with  the  same  force  as  coepl, 
when  a  passive  infinitive  follows. 

(b)  MEiNnNi,  I  remember,  and  ODi,  I  hate,  are  used  in  the  perfect, 
pluperfect  and  future  perfect  tenses  only,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
present,  imperfect  and  future,  respectively.  Meminl  has  the 
imperative  second  singular  mementd,  plural  mementote.  Odl  has  a 
perfect  participle  osus,  and  a  future  participle  osffrus. 

(c)  Aio,  I  say,  is  scarcely  found  except  in  the  forms,  present 
indicative,  did,  ais,  ait^  diunt ;  imperfect  indicative  disbam,  etc. 

{d)  Inquam,  I  say,  is  scarcely  found  except  in  the  forms,  first 
person  inquam,  third  person  inquit. 

(e)  Fari,  to  speak,  a  deponent  of  the  first  conjugation,  has  in 
use  the  present  indicative  fdtur,  the  future  indicative  fdbitur,  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  infinitive 
fdrJ,  the  imperative  fare,  the  gerund  fandl,  etc.,  the  participles 
fdtus,  fandiis  and  (fans)  fantis. 

if)  QuAESO,  I  beg,  is  used  in  the  first  person  singular  qxiaeso, 
and  plural  quaesumus. 

(g)  Many  verbs  having  no  definite  subject,  and  hence  called 
Impersonal,  are  found  in  the  third  personal  singular  only.  Of 
these,  some  refer  to  the  weather  {e.g.,  pluit,  it  rains),  and  some 

1.  Sustuli,  sublatum,  on  the  score  of  meaning,  are  assigned  to  tollo,  not  to  suffero 
in  the  vocabularies. 
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express  the  existence  of  certain  feelings  {e.g.,  mise'^fi,  paenitet, 
pudet,  piget,  taedet). 

(h)  The  passive  of  many  intransitive  verbs  is  used  in  the  third 
singular  impersonally,  the  subject  being  contained  in  the  verb 
itself;  e.g.,  pugnCitur,  there  is  Jighting  going  on;  imi  dubitandum 
est,  there  must  not  be  hesitation.     (II.  234,  N.B.) 

(i)  Many  other  verbs  are  said  to  be  used  impersonally  in  the 
third  singular  when  a  clause  furnishes  a  subject,  e.g.,  licet  haec 
facere,  it  is  pcrniissihle  to  do  litis.  So  licet,  oportet,  necesse  estj 
accidit  (and.  other  verbs  of  hcq/pening),  constat,  praestat,  restat, 
snperest,  ititerest,  refert,  jurat,  and  phrases  like  cerium  est, 

N.B. — In  all  compound  tenses  of  impersonal  verbs  and  all 
phrases  used  impersonally,  a  participle  or  adjective  in  the  predi- 
cate will  be  in  the  neuter  singular,  e.g.,  pugmdum  est,  non  dnbium 
est. 

73.  Prepositions.     (See  more  fully  section  87.) 
The  following  are  always  used  with  the  Accusative  : 

Ad  ;  adversus  (adversuni)  ;  ante  ;  apiid  ;  circa  ;  circiter: 
circuni  ;  cis,  citra  ;  contra;  erga  ;  extra;  infra;  inter;  intra; 
juxta  ;  ob  ;  penes;  per;  pone;  post;  praeter ;  prope  ;  prop- 
ter ;    secundum  ;   trans  ;    ultra  ;    versus. 

The  following  are  always  used  with  the  Ablative  : 

A,  ab  (abs)  ;  absque  ;  coram  ;  cum  ;  de  ;  e,  ex  ;  prae  ;  pro ; 
sine  ;   tenus. 

The  following  are  used  with  both  the  AccrsAim:  and  Ablative  : 

In  ;   sub  ;   subter  ;   super. 

74.  Conjunctions. 

I.  Co-ordinate,  connecting  sentences  or  phrases  of  equal  gram- 
matical value. 

(a)  Copidatire  particles:  et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  and;  etiain, 
quoque,  also ;  neque  (nee),  nor,  and  not. 

(h)  Adrersative  particles  :  autem,  sed.  verum,  vero,  but  ;  at, 
atqui,  but  yet;  tamen.  still;  ceterum,  as  for  the  rest,  but. 

(c)  Disjunctive  particles  :  aut,  vel,  -ve,  sXve,  or. 

(rf)  Illative  particles  :  itaque,  Igitur,  ergo,  ideo,  idclrco, 
proinde,  there/are. 

(e)  Causal  particles  :  nam,  enim.  namque,  etenlm,  for. 
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II.  Subordinate,  introducing  dependent  clauses. 

(a)  Final  particles  :  ut  (uti),  quo,  that,  in  order  that ;  ne,  neve 
(neu),  lest,  in  order  that  not ;  qiiominus,  that  not. 

(b)  Consecutive  particles  :  ut  (uti),  so  that ;  quin,  so  that  not. 

(c)  Temporal  particles  :  cum,^  ivhen ;  ut,  as;  ubi,  qnando, 
when  ;  postquaiu  (posteaquam),  after ;  siiuul  atque  (ac),  as  soon 
as;  antequam,  pi*iusquaiii,  before;  dnm,  Aonec*  while,  until; 
quoad,  as  long  as,  until ;  quaindlu,  as  long  as. 

(d)  Causal  particles  :  quia,  quod,  because;  quoniam,  quando, 

since;  enm,^  since,  as. 

(e)  Conditional  particles  :  si,  if;  nisi  (nl),  if  not ;  sin,  but  if; 
uiodo,  duni,  duniniodo,  if  only,  provided. 

(/)  Concessive  particles  :  quamquam,  licet,  eum,^  although ; 
etsi,  etianisi,  tametsi,  even  if ,  although;  quamvis,  however  much, 
although;  ut,  ne,  granted  that  or  that  not. 

(g)  Comparative  particles  :  ut  (uti),  sicut,  as ;  velut,  ceu,  like 
as;  quam,  atque,  as,  than;  tanquani,  quasi,  utsi,  ac  si,  velut 
si,  as  if. 

(h)  Interrogative  particles:  uum,  -ne,  utrum,  whether;  noune, 
whether  not ;  an,  of  whether. 

75*  Derivative  Suffixes. 

I.  SuflSxes  used  in  Noun  formation. 

-tor  (fern,  -trix),    denoting   the   agent,   chiefly   from  verb 
stems. 

-or,  -us,  -es,  denoting  a  state  or  action,  chiefly  from  verb 
stems. 

-tio,  -io,  -tus,  -tura,  denoting  an  action,  or  often  the  con- 
crete result  of  an  act,  chiefly  from  roots  or  verb  stems. 

-men,  -mentuni,  denoting  the  subject,  means  or  result  of  an 
act'on,  chiefly  from  roots  or  verb  stems. 

-tia,    -la,    -tas,    -tudo,    -tus,    denoting    abstract    qualities, 
chiefly  from  adjective  stems. 

-ium,  denoting  cdtstract  ideas  or  often  conditions  or  offices, 
chiefly  from  noun  stems  or  roots. 

-bulum,     -culum,     -brum,     -crum,    denoting    instrument, 
chiefly  from  verb  stems  or  roots. 

-alus  (a,    um),    -cuius   (a,    um),    diminutives,    from   noun 
stems,  of  the  same  gender  as  the  simple  word. 

-ades,  -as ;  -ides,  -is ;  -ides ;   -eus,  -eis ;  patronymics,  from 
proper  nouns  (Greek). 

1.  Cutn  is  often,  but  less  correctlj',  written  quum, 

18 
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II.  Suffixes  used  in  Adjective  Formation. 

-alls,  -aris,  -His,  -arius,  denoting  belonging  or  pertaining 
to,  from  noun  stems. 

-anus,  -inus,  -as,  -ensis,  -iciis,  denoting  belonging  or  per- 
taining to,  from  noun  stems,  especially  from  proper 
names  of  persons,  places  or  countries. 

-osns,  -(o)len8,  -(o)lentus,  -atus.  -Itus,  denoting  full  of, 
supplied  ivith,  from  noun  stems. 

-ax,  denoting  inclined  to ;  -ilis,  -bilis.  denoting  capable  of; 
-idus,  -bundus,  -cundus,  denoting  characterized  by, 
from  verb  stems. 

III.  Suffixes  used  in  Verb  Formation. 

-a,  -e,  -1,  forming  denominatives  of  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  conjugations, 2  denoting  the  doing,  being  or  mak- 
ing of  something,  from  noun  or  adjective  stems. 

-SCO,  forming  inceptives  or  inchoatives  (of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion) denoting  the  beginning  of  an  action,  from  the 
present  stems  of  verbs,  and  used  only  in  the  present 
stem. 

-to,  -ito,  forming  frequentatires,  iterative^  or  intensives  (of 
the  first  conjugation),  denoting  repeated  or  I'igorous 
action,  generally  from  the  supine  stems  of  verbs. 

-urio,  forming  desideratives  (of  the  fourth  conjugation), 
denoting  a  desire  to  do  something,  from  verb  stems. 

-illo,  forming  diminutives  {oi  the  first  conjugation),  denoting 
a  feeble  or  petty  action. 

76.  Composition  of  Words. 

Compound  Nouns  consist  of  tu'o  parts,  of  which  the  first,  in 
most  cases,  modifies  the  second.  The  second  part  is  a  noun,  or 
from  a  noun  stem  not  actually  occurring  in  Latin,  but  connected 
with  some  verb  stem.  The  first  part  is  usually  the  stem  (some- 
times  an  inflected  form)  of  a  noun  or  adjective. 

Compound  Adjectives  have  the  same  formation  as  nouns. 

Compound  Verbs  have  a  verb  stem  for  the  second  part,  and  for 
the  first  usually  a  preposition,  rarely  a  substantive,  adverb  or  verb 
(the  latter  only  w^ith  facio). 


2.  Those  ending  in  -eo  are  commonly  intransitive. 
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The  preposltior^s  commonly  used  in  composition  have  the 
following  meanings,  and  assume  (by  assimilation)  the  following 
forms : 

a,  ab,  av:ay;  a,  ab,  abs,  as,  au.  ad,  to,  towards,  besides;  ad, 
ac,  ag,  al,  ap,  ar,  as,  at,  &.  ante,  before;  ante  (rarely  anti). 
circuni,  around;  circum  (rarely  circu).  cum,  together,  completely, 
earnestly ;  com,  con,  col,  cor,  co,  co.  de,  doicn,  very;  de.  e,  ex, 
out,  forth,  thoroughly ;  e,  ex,  ef.  in,  in,  into,  on,  against;  in,  im, 
il,  ir.  inter,  between;  inter  (rarely  intel).  ob,  against,  totvards, 
to  meet ;  ob,  oc,  of,  op,  o.  per,  through,  thoroughly;  per  (rarely 
pel),  post,  after,  behind;  post,  pro,  forward,  forth,  for;  pro, 
prod,  sub,  under,  from  beneath,  secretly,  slightly;  sub,  sue,  suf, 
sug,  sum,  sup,  sur,  sus,  su.  super,  over;  super,  trans,  across, 
through;  trans,  tran,  tra. 

The  following  (called  inseparable  prepositions)  are  particles 
used  only  in  composition,  having  never  been  developed  into  separate 
prepositions : 

ambi,  around;  amb,  am,  an.  dis,  apart:  dis,  di,  dif,  dir.  in 
not,  un-;  in,  im,  il,  ir,  i.  por,  forth,  fm-ward ;  por,  pol,  pos.  re, 
baclc,  again ;  re^  red.     se,  apart ;  se,  sed. 
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III.    COMPENDIUM    OF    SYNTAX. 

7  7.   Apposition. 

A  word  placed  in  apposition  with  another  agrees  with  it  in 
case,  and  as  far  as  it  can  in  gender  and  number.     (II.  9,  a,  c.) 

i.  The  appositive  word  may  agree  with  the  unexpressed  subject 
of  a  verb. 

ii.  A  possessive  pronoun  takes  an  appositive  in  the  genitive 
case.     (II.  184,  o.) 

iii.  A  common  noun  (e.g.,  tirhs,  oppidum,  insula)  in  apposition 
with  the  name  of  a  place  without  a  preposition,  in  the  locative 
(II.  125  a,  1),  accusative  of  motion  towards  (II.  93,  a),  or  ablative 
of  motion  from  (II.  123,  6),  generally  has  the  preposition  ex- 
pressed, always  so  if  it  precedes. 

iv.  In  place  of  a  partitive  genitive  depending  on  a  noun,  the 
nouns  are  sometimes  placed  in  apposition  {partitive  or  didributive 
apposition. 

V.  An  ai)positive  sometimes  is  used  in  a  predicate  or  adverbial 
sense  (II.  144);  for  adjectives  so  used,  see  section  88,  d. 

vi.  In  ai)position  with  a  whole  clause,  a  word  is  used  in  the 
accusative  (and,  if  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  in  the  neuter  singular). 

vii.  A  defining  genitive  is  rarely  used  in  place  of  a  noun  in 
apposition.     (II.  116.) 

viii.  The  dative  is  common  instead  of  a  noun  in  apposition 
with  phrases  like  nomen  est.     (II.  103.) 

78.  Attributive  AVorcls. 

An  adjective  (including  numerals),  pronoun  or  participle 
agrees  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the  word  to  which  it 
refers.  If  it  refers  to  more  than  one  word  it  regularly  agrees 
with  the  nearest.     (II.  9,  c,  1.) 

79.  Tlie  Predicate. 

(a)  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 
Where  compound  forms  of  the  verb  are  used,  the  participle 
follows  the  rules  for  predicate  adjectives  (b). 

i.  Collective  nouns  (chiefly  those  of  multitude,  not  organized 
todies)  often  take  a  plural  verb.     (11.11.) 

ii.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  subject,  the  verb  may  be 
plural  or  agree  with  the  nearest  (II.  9,  r);  where  the  subjects 
are  of  difterent  persons,  the  lirst  person  t^ikes  precedence,  then 
the  second.     (11.  10.) 
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iii.  Esse  is  repeatedly  omitted,  especially  in  the  compound  or 
periphrastic  forms  of  the  verb;  est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  in 
poetry,  and  sometimes,  for  compactness'  sake,  in  prose. 

(6)  A  predicate  adjective  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  verb 
in  gender,  number  and  case. 

i.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  subject  the  adjective  will  be  of 
the  same  number  as  the  verb  (see  a,  ii.,  above);  if  singular,  it  will 
agree  in  gender  with  the  nearest  subject;  if  plural,  it  will  agree  in 
gender  if  the  subjects  are  of  the  same  gender,  but  if  they  are  of 
diflerent  genders,  it  will  be  masculine  referring  to  living  beings, 
neuter  referring  to  things.     (II.  9,  c,  2,  3.) 

ii.  A\liere  the  subject,  though  referring  to  persons,  is  neuter 
(e.g.,  niillia),  the  predicate  is  often  masculine. 

iii.  An  adjective  in  the  predicate  may  be  used  (substantively)  in 
the  neuter,  though  referring  to  a  masculine  or  feminine  subject ; 
see  section  88,  a. 

iv.  A  predicate  adjective  with  esse  may  be  in  the  nominative 
(II.  14,  20),  the  accusative  (II.  12,  13,  22),  or  the  dative  (II. 
163,  a). 

V.  With  verbs  of  moMng,  calling,  showing,  etc.,  adjectives  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  predicate  nouns  (see  c,  i. ,  below). 

(c)  A  predicate  noun  agrees  in  case  with  the  word  of  which 
it  is  predicated. 

i.  Predicate  nouns  are  used  with  the  verb  sum  and  verbs  of 
seeming,  becoming,  mailing,  thinking,  calling,  appointing,  etc. ;  for 
the  predicate  nominative  or  accusative  with  such  verbs,  see  II.  70. 

ii.  For  the  dative  of  purpose  replacing  a  predicate  noun,  see 
section  82,  c. 

80,  The  Nominative. 

The  nominative  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  finite  moods 
{i.e.,  indicative,  subjunctive  and  imperative)  of  the  verb,  as 
the  subject  of  the  historical  infinitive  (section  101,  d),  in 
apposition  with  a  nominative  or  with  the  unexpressed  sub- 
ject of  a  finite  verb  (section  77),  or  as  a  predicate  nominative 
(section  79). 

81.  The  Genitive. 

The  genitive  case  is  used  for  the  more  exact  limiting  of 
nouns,  and  has  thus  an  adjectival  force.     A  special  use  is  to 
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limit  certain  adjectives  and  to  fix  the  application  of  certain 
verbs  in  a  more  essential  way  than  the  accusative  (see  section 
83,  below).  The  genitive  may  regularly  be  translated  by  the 
English  possessive  case,  by  means  of  the  preposition  q/j  or  by 
means  of  the  phrase  as  regards,  or  some  equivalent  preposi- 
tion.    The  various  uses  are  : 

(a)  Possessive,  denoting  the  owner,  the  person  to  whom  some- 
thing belongs.  Occasionally  the  noun  which  the  genitive  limits  is 
omitted  (II.  119). 

i.  The  possessive  genitive  may  be  in  the  predicate,  chiefly  with 
sum,  denoting  the  person  whose  property,  business  or  custom  the 
subject  is.  The  subject  is  most  frequently  an  infinitive  or  a  clause. 
(II.  118.) 

ii.  This  predicative  genitive  of  possession  is  regularly  used  in 
place  of  an  adjective  of  the  third  declension  in  the  predicate  nomi- 
native (or  accusative)  with  sum. 

(6)  Partitive,  denoting  the  whole  to  which  a  specified  part 
belongs.    (II.  113,  114.) 

i.  The  partitive  genitive  often  depends  on  neuter  adjectives  or 
pronouns  (in  the  nominative,  or  accusative  without  a  preposition), 
used  substantively;  e.g.,  nihil,  tantum,  quant)im,  plus,  minus,  satis, 
quid,  quod,  id,  hoc.  The  genitive  may  itself  be  a  neuter  adjective 
of  the  second  (not  the  third)  declension  used  substantively  (II. 
114,  a.). 

ii.  The  partitive  genitive  is  regularly  used  with  millia,  some- 
times with  mille,  fnius,  and  other  numerals  (section  58,  /,  and  II. 
114,  d). 

iii.  The  partitive  genitive  is  used  with  some  adverbs  of  quantity, 
place,  extent. 

iv.  The  partitive  genitive  is  sometimes  used  Avith  nouns  of 
weight  or  measure. 

(c)  Subjective,  with  nouns  of  action,  feeling,  existence,  denot- 
ing the  person  who  acts,  feels,  exists.    (II.  111.) 

(d)  Objective,  with  nouns  of  action  or  feeling,  denoting  that  to 
which  the  act  or  feeling  is  directed.    (II.  112.) 

i.  The  objective  genitive  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  to 
be  translated  not  by  of,  but  by  as  regards,  or  some  equivalent 
expression. 

ii.  The  verb  with  which  the  noun  of  action  or  feeling  is,  in 
sense,  connected  may  be  one  which  governs  some  other  than  the 
accusative  case.     (II.  120,  N.B.) 
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(e)  Characteristic,^  denoting  some  quality  or  characteristic 
chiefly  essential.  (II.  124,  b,  3.)  There  must  be  some  modifying 
adjective  or  its  equivalent.    (II.  115.) 

i.  Except  in  stereotyped  phrases,  such  as  hiljusmodl,  ejusmodi, 
the  best  prose  writers  do  not  use  the  genitive  of  characteristic  with 
a  pronoun  or  vrith.  jKlr,  simiiis,  dissimilis,  aequus,  as  modifier. 

ii.  The  genitive  of  characteristic  may  be  used  as  a  predicate. 
(II.  118.) 

(/)  With  Special  Adjectives  axd  Verbs,  the  genitive  is 
regularly  an  extension  of  the  objective  genitive, 

i.  The  adjectives  so  used  are  chiefly  those  of  desire,  knouiedge, 
•power  and  fulness,  with  their  opposites,  so  also  verbals  in  -dx  and 
present  participles  used  as  adjectives.     (II.  117,  a,  c.) 

ii.  In  poetry  the  number  of  adjectives  with  which  the  genitive 
(denoting  as  regards)  is  used  is  largely  extended.  For  animl,  with 
an  adjective,  see  section  86,  ii. 

iii.  The  verbs  so  used  are  chiefly  those  of  memory  (II.  62,  67), 
feeling  (II.  62,  68),  judicial  action  (II.  67),  the  verbs  interest  and 
refert  (II.  63),  also  some  verbs  of  plenty  (including  iwtior)  and 
want  (II.  66).  For  the  genitive  with  verbs  of  estimating,  buying, 
etc.,  see  {g)  below, 

iv.  In  poetry  the  genitive,  as  in  Greek,  may  denote  separation. 

{g)  Price,  denoting  the  value,  but  only  in  general,  not  definite, 
terms. 

i.  With  verbs  of  estimating  are  found  tanti,  quant'i,  mdgnt,  parvi, 
pluris,  minoris,  nihil'i,  and  a  few  other  words, 

ii.  With  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  are  found  only  tantl,  quanti, 
pluris,  rtiinoris. 

(h)  Of  DEFiyiTiox,  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  noun,  as  a 
word  in  apposition  might  do,  (II.  116.)  This  usage  is  chiefly 
poetical. 

i.  The  genitive  of  definition  is  sometimes  used  with  nouns  of 
weight  or  measure. 

(i)  The  genitive  is  used  with  causa,  grCdid,  Instar,  postrldie  and 
pridie.- 

82.  The  Dative. 

The  dative  case  is  used  to  express  the  indirect  or  remote 
connection  of  a  person  or  thing  with  the  action  or  feeling 
expressed  by  a  verb  or  adjective.     From  a  fusion  with  the  loca- 

1.  This  is  also  called  the  genitive  of  quality,  or  description.  Compare  the  ablative 
of  characteristic,  section  85,  c. 

2.  The  genitive  with  causa  may  be  regarded  as  a  genitive  of  definition,  with  gratia 
as  an  objective  genitive,  with  instar  as  possessive,  and  with  pridie  and  postridie 
probably  as  partitive. 
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tive,  it  also  serves  to  indicate  a  purpose  or  (in  poetr)')  a  place 
attained.  The  dative  may  generally  be  translated  by  means  of 
the  prepositions  to  or  for.     The  various  uses  are  : 

(a)  Indirect  Object,  denoting  the  person  (or  thing)  indirectly 
affected  hy  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  verb  may  be  either 
intransitive  or  passive,  or  transitive  with  the  direct  object  in  the 
accusative.     (II.  100.) 

i.  In  the  poets  the  dative  of  indirect  object  is  extended  to 
include  the  idea  of  motion  towards  (II.  61),  and  is  also  used  with 
verbs  of  nearness,  union,  separation  and  contention. 

(b)  Interest,  denoting  the  persons  (or  things)  concerned  in 
{e.g.,  benefited  or  injured  by)  some  act  or  condition  of  things  (11. 
101,  102).     This  is  really  one  variety  of  the  indirect  object, 

i.  With  verbs  of  talking  airay,  the  dative  of  interest  is  to  be 
rendered  by  means  of  the  preposition //'om.     (II.  69.) 

(c)  Purpose  or  Service,  denoting  the  purpose  served  or  the  end 
attained.  It  is  regularly  in  the  predicate  with  such  verbs  as  sum, 
fid,  Tiiitto,  venio,  relinqito,  do,  habeo,  and  is  a  semi-abstract  noun 
always  in  the  singular.  (11.  75.)  There  is  usually  another  dative 
of  the  person  interested. 

(d)  Agent,  or  Apparent  Agent,  with  passive  verbs,  really 
denoting  the  person  interested,  hence,  presumably,  the  agent. 

i.  This  is  the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  agent  with  the 
gerundive,  unless  there  would  be  danger  of  ambiguity.     (II.  105.) 

ii.  The  dative  at  times  expresses  (inferentially)  the  agent  with 
perfect  passives,  and  in  poetry  almost  any  part  of  the  passive. 

iii.    Videor,  I  seem,  regularly  has  the  dative  of  agent. 

(e)  With  Special  Verbs  or  Adjectives.  This  is  really  one 
variety  of  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object  or  of  interest.  (II.  55- 
60,  102.) 

i.  The  dative  is  used  with  many  verbs  intransitive  in  Latin,  but 
generally  rendered  by  an  English  transitive  verb.     (II.  55,  60.) 

ii.  The  dative  is  used  with  many  compounds  of  intransitive 
verbs  with  prepositions.    (II.  56,  104.) 

iii.  Intransitive  verbs  taking  a  dative  cannot  be  used  in  the 
passive  voice,  except  im})ersonally  with  the  dative  retained  (II. 
57).     See  also  section  96.  h. 

iv.  For  the  dative  with  dono  and  circumdo,  see  IT.  74;  for  verbs 
taking  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object,  see  II.  69. 

v.  Most  adjectives  denoting  likeness,  Jitness,  7iearness,  friendli- 
ness, and  their  opposites,  take  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing 
atfected.     (II.  102.) 
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(/)  Reference,  denoting  some  person  indirectly  concerned  with 
some  statement  made  (but  not  affected  by  the  action  expressed  in 
any  one  word).     (II.  106.) 

i.  This  dative  ften  has  much  the  force  of  a  possessive  genitive. 
(II.  106.) 

ii.  The  dative  of  reference  is  very  common  with  participles, 
to  express  the  point  of  view. 

iii.  The  ethical  dative  is  confined  to  personal  pronouns  and  indi- 
cates a  weaker  connection  than  other  datives  of  reference.  (II. 
107.) 

(g)  Possessor,  denoting  the  person  interested  as  owner,  in  the 
existence  of  something.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  of  possession, 
not  on  the  person  of  the  possessor.     (II.  103.) 

83.  The  Accusative. 

The  accusative  case  is  used  to  determine  the  application  of 
a  verb,  most  frequently  to  state  the  external  object  to  which 
the  action  of  a  verb  is  directed.     The  various  uses  are  : 

(a)  Direct  Object,  denoting  the  external  object  of  the  action 
of  transitive  verbs.     (II.  90,  a.) 

i.  The  larger  number  of  prepositions  govern  the  accusative  case ; 
see  section  87. 

(6)  The  Subject  of  an  Infes'ITIVe  is  put  in  the  accusative, 
whether  in  the  purely  substantival  use  or  in  the  more  common  use 
with  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.     (II.  91.) 

(c)  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space,  stating  liow  long 
or  how  far.     (11.92.) 

i.  The  accusative  of  the  duration  of  time  is  used  with  verbs, 
including  the  participle  ndtus,  and  with  abhinc. 

ii.  The  accusative  of  extent  of  space  is  used  with  verbs  and  with 
the  adjectives  longus,  alius  and  Idtus. 

(d)  Cognate  Accusative,  expressed  by  some  noun  of  kindred 
meaning  with  the  verb,  or  some  word  more  fully  defining  its 
application.     (II.  96.) 

i.  The  cognate  accusative  may  be  a  substantive  (generally  modi- 
fied) or  much  oftener  a  neuter  adjective  or  pronoun  used  substan- 
tively. 

(e)  Adverbial  Accusative,  defining  the  extent,  degree  or  cause 
of  the  action  of  a  verb.  Tliis  is  an  extension  of  the  cognate  accusa- 
tive. 
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i.  This  adverbial  construction  is  commonly  limited  to  certain 
neuter  pronouns  or  adjectives  and  a  few  phrases.     (II.  97.) 

ii.  In  jjoetry  it  is  extended  to  denote  the  part  affected ;  this  is 
sometimes  called  the  Greek  accusative. 

(/)  With  Special  Words,  in  all  cases  mere  varieties  of  the 
uses  already  given. 

i.  For  the  double  accusative  with  verbs  of  asking,  teax^hing,  and 
concealing,  see  II.  71 ;  with  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  calling, 
etc.,  see  II.  70;  with  compounds  of  trans,  see  II.  72. 

ii.  The  verbs  indnoi',  exiior  and  cingor,  being  really  reflexives, 
take  an  accusative  ;     so  other  verbs  are  used  in  poetry. 

iii.  Certain  adverbs  {lyi^opius,  pi'ojchne,  pr'idie,  postrldie)  and 
certain  adjectives  {propior,  p^'oximus)  are  found  taking  the  accusa- 
tive on  the  analogy  of  prepositions. 

((/)  Limit  of  Motion,  with  names  of  towns  and  islands.  (II, 
93,  a.)     In  poetry  the  preposition  is  omitted  more  freely. 

(/()  ExcLAJkiATiONS,  with  or  without  an  interjection,  axe  often  in 
the  accusative.    (II.  98.) 

84.  The  Vocative. 

The  vocative  case  denotes  the  person  directly  addressed. 
It  is  often  preceded  by  0  to  heighten  the  effect  of  an  appeal. 

85.  The  Ablative. 

The  ablative  case  is  an  adverbial  case,  and  is  used  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  circumstances  attending  upon  some 
action  expressed  by  the  predicate.  It  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
rendered  by  means  of  some  English  preposition,  especially 
ivith,  by,  frora,  in. 

The  Latin  ablative  represents  three  main  ideas :  the  true 
ablative,  =froni  (see  /,  h,  I,  m,  pages  284,  285)  ;  the  instrumental 
(or  comitative),  =unth  (see  a,  c,  d,  e,  g,  i,  pages  282,  283,  284) ; 
the  locative,  =in  or  at  (see  h,  k,  o,  pages  283,  284,  285).  These 
shade  into  one  another  so  closely  that  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of 
the  three  we  ought  to  assign  some  of  the  various  uses  of  the 
ablative,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  general  agi-eement.  The 
various  uses  are  : 

(a)  Means  or  Instrument,  telling  that  by  means  of  which  some- 
thing is  effected.    (II.  124,  a.) 

i.  Occasionally  persons  are  regarded  as  the  means  by  which, 
rather  than  the  agents  by  or  through  whom,  something  is  done. 
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ii.  The  ablative  of  means  includes  the  ablative  (a)  telling  the 
route  by  which  one  goes,  or  the  means  of  conveyance  ;  (6)  with 
verbs  ol  filling  and  abounding  {II.  65,  73);  (c)  with  adjectives  of 
plenty  (II.  126)  ;  (d)  with  the  verbs  fdor,  frnor,  potior^  (II.  65)  ; 
(e)  with  opus  est  and  ilsus  est  ;'^  (/)  with  assuefacio,  assiiesco,  and 
officio ;  (g)  and  with  verbs  of  confining  or  receiving  within.'^ 

(b)  Ti:me,  denoting  the  time  when  or  within  (in  the  course  of) 
which  something  occurs.     (II.  125,  b.) 

i.  With  negatives,  the  ablative  of  the  time  within  which  is 
translated  by  for. 

ii.  The  ablative  of  the  time  within  which  may  include  the  whole 
period,  and  be  emphasized  by  tot  us. 

iii.  Such  phrases  as  his  tribus  diebus  (in  the  last  three  days),  illJs 
tribus  diebus  {in  the  three  days  previous),  paucls  diebus  quibus  {a  few 
days  after,  literally,  icithin  the  few  days  within  tvhich),  are  cases  of 
the  time  within  which. 

iv.  Occasionally,  by  inference,  the  ablative  of  the  time  within 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  accusative  of  the  time  how  long.  (II. 
125,  b.) 

(c)  Characteristic,^  denoting  some  quality  or  characteristic, 
chiefly  external.  There  must  be  some  modifying  adjective  or  its 
equivalent.    (II.  124,  b,  and  2,  and  3.) 

i.  This  is  the  only  adnominal  (or  adjectival)  use  of  the  ablative. 
The  ablative  of  characteristic  may  also  be  used  in  the  predicate 
with  esse. 

(d)  Specification,  specifying  in  what  respect  a  statement  or 
term  is  to  be  applied.    (II.  124,  e.y 

i.  The  ablative  of  specification  includes  (a)  the  ablative  supine 
(II.  138),  (b)  phrases  like  meci  sententid,  jilre,  and  (c)  perhaps  the 
ablative  with  dlgnus  and  indJgnus.^ 

(e)  Manner  and  Accompanying  Circumstances,  telling  the 
manner  in  which,  or  that  in  accordance  with  which,  something  is 
done.    (II.  124,  b.) 

i.  Literal  accompaniment  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative 
with  cum.  The  chief  exception  is  in  some  military  phrases, 
especially  those  telling  the  troops  with  which  a  march  is  made. 
There  is  always  a  modifying  word,  when  cum  is  omitted. 

1.  The  ablative  ^rith  fungor  seems  to  be  separative,  that  with  vescor  is  probably 
means.    The  ablative  with  opus  and  tisus  est  came  to  be  looked  on  as  separative. 

2.  The  ablative  in  such  phrases  as  castris  se  tenere,  finibus  eum  recipere,  may  also 
be  taken  as  locative,  the  place  in  which.    (See  page  285,  k,  iii.) 

3.  This  is  also  called  the  ablative  of  quality  or  description.  Compare  the  genitive 
of  characteristic,  section  81,  e. 

4.  This  is  generall}'  considered  instrumental  in  origin,  but  some  regard  it  as  the 
ablative  telling  from  what  point  of  view. 

5.  The  ablative  with  dignus  is,  by  some,  explained  as  the  ablative  of  price. 
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ii.  Manner  is  often  denoted  by  the  ablative  with  cum,  always  so 
when  there  is  no  modifying  word.  An  apparent  exception  is  in 
the  case  of  some  nouns  whose  ablative  cases  have  come  to  be  used 
virtually  as  adverbs,  e.g.,  modo,  vl,  pedihcs. 

(/)  Comparison,  telling  that  with  which  something  is  compared. 
(II.  123,  c.) 

i.  It  is  commonly  restricted  to  cases  where  the  word  it  is  com- 
pared with  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  It  is  rarer  in  prose 
after  adverbs  than  after  adjectives. 

ii.  For  the  adverbial  use  of  pliis,  minus,  amplius  and  longiiis, 
with  numerals,  see  II.  123,  c,  2. 

iii.  A  special  idiom  is  the  ablative  of  abstract  words,  such  as 
opinio  and  sjjes,  in  the  ablative  of  comparison  after  adverbs,  where 
English  would  use  a  verbal  clause. 

(g)  Measure  of  Difference,  telling  the  extent  to  which  two 
things  compared  difier.     (II.  124,  d.) 

i.  The  ablative  of  the  measure  of  difference  is  used  (a)  with 
comparatives  or  with  words  implying  comparison,  e.g.,  post  and 
ante,  (b)  with  words  implying  distance,  e.g.,  abaum,  disto  (where 
also  the  accusative  may  be  used). 

ii.  To  this  usage  belong  quo  .  .  eo  (or  quanto  .  .  tanto), 
with  comparatives ;  quo  and  quoniinns  with  the  final  subjunctive, 
and  eo  or  hoc  with  a  comparative  anticipating  a  q\iod  clause.^ 

(/<)  Separation,  telling  the  place  ivhence  (literally  or  meta- 
phorically) something  is  removed  or  excluded.     (II.  123,  a.) 

i.  Separation  is  most  frequently  expressed  by  the  ablative  with 
a  (ab),  ex  or  de.  The  use  of  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  is 
chiefly  with  (a)  names  of  cities  and  islands,  domus  and  rfis,  (b)  with 
verbs  of  relieving,  depriving,  icanting  and  removing,  (c)  adjectives 
oi  freedom  and  want. 

ii.  But  with  classes  b  and  c  the  preposition  is  frequently  found, 
regularly  so  with  the  names  of  persons.  Many  verbs  admit  either 
construction. 

(/)  Price,  stating  the  definite  price  or  value  of  something.  (II. 
124,  c.) 

i.  This  ablative  is  sometimes  used  to  state  the  penalty. 
ii.  The  ablative  with  mfltd  states  either  that  given  or  that  taken 
in  exchange.     For  the  genitive  of  price,  see  section  81,  g. 

(k)  Place,  stating  the  place  where  something  is  or  happens. 
(II.  125,  a.) 

1.  Eu  and  hoc  are  found  anticipating  a  quod  clause,  even  when  there  is  no  compara- 
tive present.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  be  an  ablative  of  cause,  though  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  use  with  comparatives. 
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i.  In  prose  the  place  where  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
ablative  with  in,  except  with  names  of  cities,  etc.,  and  words  which 
possess  a  locative  (section  86).  The  ablative  alone  is  more  freely 
used  in  poetry. 

ii.  With  totus,  and  occasionally  other  adjectives,  e.g.,  medius, 
as  a  modifier,  the  simple  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  place 
where. 

iii.  The  ablative  of  place  includes  the  ablative  with  fido,  con- 
fldo,  sto  and  nltor,  with  fret  us,  and  perhaps  the  ablative  in  such 
phrases  as  castrJs  st  tenere  and  flnibus  eum  accipere. 

(l)  Source,  telling  that  from  which  something  is  derived.  (II. 
123,  a.) 

i.  This  is  chiefly  found  with  participial  adjectives  denoting 
origin  or  ancestry,  e.g.,  ndtus.  In  other  cases  the  preposition  ex, 
de,  or  a  (ab)  is  used. 

ii.  Under  this  head  belongs  the  ablative  denoting  the  material 
of  which  something  is  made,  but  in  prose  this  ablative  is  com- 
monly joined  with  ex. 

(m)  Cause,  telling  the  motive  from  which  some  act  proceeds,  or 
rarely  the  cause  of  something.     (II.  123,  a.) 

i.  This  ablative  is  chiefly  used  with  verbs  denoting  emotion. 
The  moving  cause  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  a 
participle  such  as  addu<:tus,  permotus.^ 

ii.  Under  this  head  belong  the  ablatives  causa,  grCitid,  j^lssii^ 
rogdtil,  and  perhaps  phrases  like  med  sententid. 

(n)  With  Special  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  really  belonging  to 
other  classes  already  given.     (II.  65,  126.) 

i.  With  iltor,  fruor,  fungor,  potioi;  vesccn^  (see  a),  glorior  (see  m), 
verbs  of  plenty  (see  a),  and  icant  (see  h),  nUoi\  fldo  (see  k). 

ii.  With  fretus,  contentus  and  laetus  (see  k),  dJgmis  and  indlgnus 
(see  d),  adjectives  of  plenty  (see  a),  and  freedom  (see  h). 

(o)  The  Ablative  Absolute,  defining  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  an  action.     (II.  48-54,  125,  c.) 

i.  This  consists  regularly  of  two  parts,  a  quasi-suhject  and  a 
quasi-predicate.  The  former  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  (very  seldom  a 
clause),  the  latter  most  frequently  a  perfect  participle,  less  fre- 
quently a  present  participle,  or  a  noun  or  adjective  used  predica- 
tively  (without  the  verb  of  predication  being  expressed). - 

ii.  The  ablative  absolute  clause  expresses  the  same  idea  as  many 
kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  and  is  also  frequent  where  English 
would  use  a  co-ordinate  clause  to  carry  on  the  narration. 

1.  The  ablative  with  these  participles  may  be  regarded  as  the  ablative  of  means. 

2.  It  will  be  remembered  that  sum  ba§  no  present  participle  equivalent  to  the 
English  being. 
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iii.  For  the  restrictions  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  absolute,  seg^ 

II.  52,  c, 

iv.  Many  phrases  which  appear  like  ablatives  of  accompanying 
circumstances   are   better   explained   as   ablatives   absolute,    e.g., 

lenl  vento. 

V.   With  a  negative   the   ablative   is  often   to  be   rendered   by 

witlwut.     (II.  49,/.) 

86.  The  Ivocative. 

The  locative  was  at  one  time  a  separate  case,  denoting  the 
place  where,  from  which  was  developed  the  idea  of  the  time 
when.  Its  forms  became  merged  into  other  cases,  being  in  the 
singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  same  as  the 
genitive,  elsewhere  the  same  as  the  ablative.^ 

i.  The  few  surviving  forms  to  be  classed  as  locatives  include, 
doml^  huml,  mllitiae,  belli,  rilrl,  and  forms  like  Carthaginl,  Ro- 
mae,  Corinthl.     Many  adverbs  are  strictly  locative  in  origin. 

ii.  The  locative  animl  is  used  with  verbs  of  feeling. 

iii.  For  the  ablative  denoting  the  place  where,  see  section  85,  k. 

87.  The  Prepositions. 

The  following  are  the  commonest  uses  of  the  prepositions  : 

A,  AB,  ABS  {a  before  consonants,  ah  before  vowels  or  consonants, 
ahs  rarely  found  before  q  and  0 :  from  ;  at  a  distance  of;  at, 
on,  in,  with  words  denoting  the  point  of  view  ;  6»/  of  the 
personal  agent. 

Absque  ;  toithout. 

Ad  ;  tOy  towards ;  up  to,  of  time  and  numbers  ;  with  a  view  to, 
for,  for  the  purpose  of ;  near ;  accm'ding  to. 

Abversus  (adversi"^i)  ;  towards,  against. 

Ante  ;  before,  in  front  of  (generally  of  time  rather  than  place, 
rarely  of  preference). 

Apud;  at,  near;  among,  with;  (more  often  of  persons  than 
places). 

Circa  ;  circum  ;  circiter  ;  circa,  around,  round  abord,  about, 
with  regai-d  to;  circum,  around,  round  about,  of  place  only  ; 
circiter,  about,  rare  as  a  preposition  in  phrases  of  time. 

Cis,  citra  ;  on  this  side  of. 

Contra;  against,  in  op}70sition  to;  over  against,  opposite. 

1.  There  are  some  reasons  for  retrardina:  the  dative  rather  than  the  ablative  or 
geniti\  e  as  the  fonn  which  finally  replaced  the  locative. 
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Coram  ;  in  the  presence  of. 

Cum  ;  unth,  along  with,  of  accompaniment,  union  or  simultaneous 
acts. 

De  ;  from,  down  from ;  of,  after  numerals  or  of  material ;  about ^ 
concerning. 

E,  EX  (e  occasionally  before  consonants,  ex  before  vowels  or  con- 
sonants) ;  out  of,  from ;  of,  after  numerals  ;  in,  on,  at,  with 
words  denoting  the  point  of  view  ;  in  accordance  with,  in 
consequence  of;  after. 

Erga  ;  towards  (of  direction  or  attitude). 

Extra  ;  without,  beyond,  except  (of  place  or  transferred). 

In,  with  the  accusative,  into,  to;  against;  ivith  a  mew  to,  for. 
with  the  ablative,  in,  on  ;   among ;  in  the  case  of;  in  view  of. 
Infra  ;  belotv  (rare,  of  place  and  transferred). 
Inter  ;  betioeen ;  within ;  among  (local  or  reciprocal). 
Intra  ;  within  (of  place,  more  rarely  of  time  and  transferred). 
JuxTA  ;  near  (very  rare  as  preposition). 
Ob  ;  before  (of  place,  and  rare)  ;  on  account  of. 

Penes  ;  in  the  power  of  (of  the  possession  not  the  gaining  of 
power). 

Per  ;  through  ;  by  means  of,  by. 

Pone  ;  behind. 

Post  ;  after,  behind  (generally  of  time  rather  than  place). 

Prae  ;  in  front  of  (rare) ;  in  comparison  with ;  because  of  {chiQQ.y 
in  negative  clauses). 

Praeter  ;  beyond,  besides. 

Pro  ;  before  (in  order  to  protect);  in  place  of,  for^  as;  in  propor- 
tion to,  in  accordance  with. 

Prope  ;  near  (of  place,  very  rarely  of  time). 

Propter  ;  near  (rare)  ;  on  account  of. 

Secundum  ;  along ;  after  ;  next  to ;  according  to. 

Sine  ;  without. 

Sub,  with  the  accusative,  under ;  towards ;  close  to. 
with  the  ablative,  under ;  near. 

SuBTER,  with  the  accusative  or  ablative,  beneath,  under. 

Super,  with  the  accusative,  above ;  over ;  beyond. 
with  the  ablative,  upon ;  except ;  about, 

Tenus  ;  as  far  as. 

Trans  ;  across  ;  beyond. 

Ultra  ;  cm  the  other  side  of;  beyond. 

Versus  ;  towards. 
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88.  The  Adjective. 

(a)  The  adjective  is  often  used  as  a  substantive,  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine  referring  to  persons,  and  in  the  neuter  to  things. 
The  neuter  plural  is  often  used  where  the  English  would  use  the 
singular,  e.g.,  mnlta,  much. 

i.  The  neuter  is  used  as  a  substantive  chiefly  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  cases  ;  in  the  other  cases  ns  is  commonly  found. 

ii.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  not  used  as  neuter 
substantives  in  the  partitive  genitive.    (See  section  81,  6,  i.) 

(6)  The  superlative  degree  does  not  necessarily  imply  comparison 
with  others,  but  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  the  quality  referred 
to  (to  be  translated  by  very  or  exceedingly,  or  often  by  the  English 
positive).  The  superlative  with  quain  or  with  qnam  potest  (potuit, 
etc.),  is  used  to  mean  as  (many,  large,  etc.),  as pijssible. 

The  comparative  degree  has  often  the  standard  of  comparison 
omitted,  w^liere  the  context  will  suggest  it.  The  omission  is  com- 
monly of  the  ideas,  than  is  natural,  than  is  proper,  than  that  jud 
mentioned  or  implied.  The  first  two  of  these  may  be  represented 
by  unusually  or  too  with  the  positive  degree. 

(r)  In  many  phrases  an  adjective  denoting  the  part  or  order,  is 
used  in  agreement  with  a  noun,  but  in  a  partitive  sense.  (See 
II.  114,  h.) 

(d)  In  many  phrases  the  adjective  is  used  in  Latin  where  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  clause  would  be  found  in  English.  Such  cases 
are  |:>/"Jm)(s,  prior,  medins,  fdtimus,  invJtiis,  imjfnldens,  totus,  etc. 
In  all  these  cases  the  condition  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  noun, 
not  the  manner  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  is  looked  to. 

(e)  For  the  agreement,  etc.,  of  adjectives  used  attributively  or 
predicatively,  see  sections  78  and  79. 

89.  The  Personal  Pronouns. 

i.  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  used  in  the  nominative,  except 
for  special  emphasis,  the  i)ers()nal  ending  of  the  verb  being  a 
sufficient  indication.     (II.  176) 

ii.  Is,  which  is  strictly  a  demonstrative,  serves  as  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  but  whore  emphasis  is  desired,  Hie  is  preferred. 
Often  the  relative  pronoun  f/c/  replaces  is. 

iii.  For  the  difference  between  nostnhn  and  nostriy  vestnlm  and 
resfrl,  see  section  00,  h. 

iv.  Tf(  and  vos  both  mean  you,  the  former  when  addressing  one 
person,  tlie  latter  more  than  one.  T>'f  also  corresponds  to  the 
English  tho}(. 

v.  In  the  first  person  the  plural  no$  is  often  used  for  ej/o,  chiefly 
in  dignified  language, 
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90.  The  Possessive  Pronouns. 

These  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the  noun 
with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected,  not  with  the 
word  denoting  the  possessor. 

i.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  used  (a)  for  clearness'  sake,  (6) 
for  emphasis'  sake.  When  not  required  for  either  of  these  reasons 
they  are  regularly  omitted.  (See  footnote  2,  page  13.)  When 
emphatic  they  may  often  be  translated  by  means  of  oton,  and 
sometimes  they  express  what  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
person. 

ii.  Thus  is  used  when  yon,  the  possessor,  is  one  person,  vester 
when  you,  the  possessors,  are  more  than  one.  Suns  is  the  posses- 
sive of  se  and  is  used  in  the  same  cases  (see  section  91,  i).  Else- 
where, his,  her  and  their  are  represented  by  ejus  and  eOrum. 

iii.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  often  used  substantively  (com- 
pare section  88,  a),  the  commonest  being  nostrl,  sul  and  sua,  (see 
footnote  2,  page  64),  also  in  poetry  tul  and  vestrl. 

iv.  For  the  possessive  pronoun  with  a  virtual  appositive  in  the 
genitive,  see  section  77,  ii. 

v.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  frequently  used  in  place  of  a 
subjective  genitive,  more  rarely  in  place  of  an  objective  genitive. 

vi.  Alienus  serves  as  a  possessive  of  alius. 

91.  Tlie   Reflexive   Pronouns. 

These  refer  back  to  the  subject,  of  the  verb  and  are  trans- 
lated either  by  the  English  personal  pronouns  or  by  the 
compounds  in  -self,  -selves.  They  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished (a)  from  the  use  of  -seJf,  -selves,  purely  for  em- 
phasis' sake,  and  (h)  from  the  personal  pronouns  referring  to 
others  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

i.  For  the  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  see  section 
60,  a. 

ii.  The  rules  for  the  reference  of  se  may  be  stated  generally  as 
follows: 

In  an  independent  sentence  se  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
Where  there  are  several  coordinate  sentences  with  a  change  of 
subject,  each  sentence  must  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  a  dependent  sentence  the  use  is  twofold : 

(a)  With  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction,  the  com- 
plementary infinitive,  substantival  clauses  of  purpose,  the  indirect 
(juestion  or  the  subjunctive  of  virtual  indirect  narration,  se  refers 
to  the  personal  subject  of  the  verb  upon  which  the  infinitive  or 
subjunctive  immediately  depends  (even  if  this  verb  is  itself  a 
dependent  verb). 

19 
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(6)  In  other  cases  {e.g.,  in  ordinary  relative  or  quod  clauses,  or 
in  clauses  of  result)  se  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  its  own 
clause. 

iii.  And  generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  clauses  expressing  a 
thought,  statement  or  wish,  i^e  refers  to  the  person  who  thinks, 
states  or  wishes.  Exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  stereotyped  reflexive 
formulae  (e.g.,  se  recipere,  inter  se),  or  where  in  the  cases  given  in 
(a)  above,  the  verb  upon  which  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive 
depends  has  not  for  its  subject  some* me  of  the  third  person,  or 
where  in  indirect  discourse  a  num})er  of  pronouns  occur  closely 
together,  in  which  case  se  tends  to  refer  to  the  same  person. 

92.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

(a)  Hic,  th  is,  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker  in  place,  time 
or  thought.  Hence  it  is  used  of  something  just  mentioned  or  of 
something  just  to  be  mentioned  (  =  as  follovs).  In  contrast  with 
ille,  it  means  the  latter  (rarely  the  former).     (II.  177.) 

i.  Hlc,  like  other  demonstrative  pronouns,  is  often  attracted  to 
the  case  of  a  predicate  noun  to  which  it  refers.     (II.  183,  X.B.) 

(6)  IsTE,  that  of  yours,  that  near  you,  refers  to  something  near 
or  belonging  to  the  person  spoken  to.  It  has  also  at  times  a  con- 
temptuous force.     (II.  178.) 

(c)  Ille,  that,  refers  to  something  remote  from  the  speaker  in 
place,  time  or  thought.  In  contrast  with  hlc,  it  means  the  former 
(rarely  the  hitter).  It  is  often  used  to  indicate  clearly  a  change  of 
subject,  and  also  to  point  out  a  person  as  specially  noteworthy  or 
well  known.     (II.  179.) 

i.  nie  is  also  used  as  an  emphatic  third  personal  pronoun. 

(d)  Is,  that,  is  less  emphatic  tlian  ille,  and  is  preferred  to  ille  as 
an  antecedent  for  a  relative  pronoun.     (II.  180-182.) 

i.  Is  is  used  as  the  ordinary  tliird  personal  pronoun.  As  such  it 
is  ofteji  omitted  before  a  relative  })ronoun,  chiefly  where  it  would 
have  the  same  case  as  the  relative,  or  would  be  in  the  nominative. 

ii.  Et  is  is  used  in  the  sense  of  on<l  that  too  ;  neque  is,  and  tJiat 
too  not.     In  this  case  ts  agrees  with  the  word  which  is  emphasized. 

(e)  Idem,  t)ie  same. 

i.  As  after  idem  is  either  the  relative  pronoun  qui,  or  the  par- 
ticle ac. 

ii.  Idem  added  for  emphasis'  sake  has  often  the  force  of  also,  yet. 

(/)  Ipse,  -self  is  used  to  emphasize,  not  as  a  reflexive  pronoun. 
It  is  used  witli  all  three  persons.     (II.  184.) 

i.  When  used  to  emphasize  a  reflexive  pronoun,  it  is  generally 
in  the  nominative  rather  than  in  agreement  with  the  reflexive. 
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ii.  When  used  to  emphasize  possessive  pronouns  it  is  in  the 
genitive.     (II.  184,  a.) 

iii.  Occasionally  in  indirect  narration  ?pse  is  used  as  a  reflexive 
where  se  would  have  been  less  clear  in  its  reference. 

iv.  Ipse  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  persons  from  tilings 
belonging  or  related  to  them. 

93.  The  Relative  Pronoun. 

The  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and  num- 
ber ;  its  case  is  decided  by  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  clause 
which  it  introduces.     (II.  193-197.) 

i.  Where  there  are  more  antecedents  than  one,  the  relative 
follows  the  rules  for  predicate  adjectives  (section  79,  6,  i.). 

ii.  The  relative  often  agrees  with  a  predicate  noun  in  its  own 
clause.     (II.  197,  e.) 

iii.  The  relative  may  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  not 
to  introduce  a  subordinate  clause,  but  to  carry  on  the  narration, 
where  English  would  use  a  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun, 
sometimes  with  a  co-ordinating  conjunction.  This  is  called  the 
co-ordinating  relative.     (II.  195.) 

iv.  The  relative  is  used  to  introduce  final  clauses  (II.  25), 
consecutive  clauses  (II.  34),  or  clauses  of  condition,  concession  or 
cause  (II.  196)  with  the  subjunctive. 

V.  The  antecedent  (referring  to  persons  or  things)  is  often 
omitted.     (II.  197,  a.) 

vi.  The  antecedent  is  often  repeated  with  the  relative,  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  jxrr^,  res,  locus,  dies.     (II.  197,  c) 

vii.  The  relative  clause  often,  for  emphasis'  sake,  precedes  the 
clause  on  which  it  depends,  and  contains  the  noun  which  logically 
is  the  antecedent.  Generally  this  noun  is  represented  in  the  main 
clause  by  is  or  hlc.     (II.  197,  d.) 

viii.  Adjectives  are  often  incorporated  predicatively  in  the  rela- 
tive clause.     (II.  197,  h.) 

ix.  For  the  relative  pronoun  (and  other  relative  words)  =  as,  see 
II.  197,  /. 

X.  The  relative  is  not  omitted  in  Latin  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
two  successive  and  co-ordinate  relative  clauses,  the  second  relative 
may  be  omitted  if  a  nominative  or  accusative.     (II.  197,  i,  g.) 

xi.  The  antecedent  of  the  relative  may  be  implied  in  a  possessive 
pronoun ;  so  also  in  the  substance  of  a  clause  (II.  197,  h). 

94.  Tlie   Interrogative   Pronoun. 

i.  In  poetry  or  elevated  prose,  the  interrogative  pronoun  is 
found  connected  with  a  participle,  not  with  a  finite  form  of  the 
verb,  and  is  even  found  with  a  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute, 

ii.  Occasionally  two  interrogatives  are  found  in  the  same  clause. 
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95t  The  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

i.  Aliquis,  some  one  or  other,  some,  is  indefinite.  It  may  be 
used  after  Si  for  emphasis,  =  i/ some  rather  than  i/ aMi/.     (II.  187.) 

ii.  QuisPiAM,  some  one,  has  the  force  of  aliquis,  but  is  rarer. 

iii.  QuiDAM,  a  certain  one,  one,  is  unspecified,  though  not  neces- 
sarily indefinite  to  the  speaker.     (II.  191.) 

iv.  Nescio  quis,  some  one,  is  unknown  to  the  speaker.  It  often, 
through  an  aflfectation  of  ignorance,  implies  contempt.    (II.  188,  r.) 

V.  NoxNULLUS,  some,  nonnemo,  some  one,  are  definite,  but  un- 
specified.    They  suggest  the  idea  some  but  not  mrtny.     (II.  188,  b.) 

vi.  Quis,  any  one,  any,  is  used  chiefly  after  si  and  ne  ;  also  after 
nisi,  qnOy  num,  cum,  quanto,  and  in  relative  sentences.  (II.  189, 
KB.) 

vii.  QuiSQUAM,  amf  one  (substantiv^al),  ullus,  any  (adjectival), 
mean  a)iy,  even  one,  suggesting  the  idea  of  no  one  or  none.  They 
are  used  in  negative,  or  practically  negative  sentences.  Their 
negative  correlatives  are  nemo,  nihil  and  nfdlus,  but  Latin  prefers 
neque  (nee)  with  quisquam,  Ullus,  to  et  (atque)  with  nemOj  nfdlus. 
(II.  189.) 

viii.  Quivis,  quilibet,  any  one,  any,  mean  any  at  all,  any  ycni 
please,  suggesting  the  idea  of  every  one,  all.     (II.  190.) 

ix.  QuiSQUE,  each,  of  a  larger  number  than  two.  With  superla- 
tives and  ordinal  numerals,  it  is  equivalent  to  every.  It  is  often 
used  with  the  reflexive,  being  regularly  placed  after  it.     (II.  192.) 

X.  Uterque,  each  (of  two),  and  hence,  both,  but  both  regarded 
separately,  not  together,  which  is  ambo.     (II.  192.) 

xi.  The  indefinite  relatives  (qiiisquis,  quicvmque,  etc.)  take  the 
indicative  mood,  not  the  subjunctive,  except  in  indirect  narration. 

96.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices, 

(rt)  For  Deponent  Verbs,  see  section  68.  They  arise  out  of  the 
reflexive  use  of  the  passive  voice. 

(b)  Intransitive  verbs  (i.e.,  verbs  which  do  not  take  a  direct 
object  in  the  accusative)  are  often  found  in  Latin  in  the  passive 
voice,  used  impersonally.  This  impersonal  passive  construction 
is  used  in  the  indicative,  subjunctive  or  infinitive,  the  verb  being 
always  third  singular  and  (if  gender  is  expressed)  neuter.  Such 
verbs  merely  express  or  refer  to  the  taking  place  of  the  action 
described  by  the  verl),  and  may  often  })e  translated  by  the  English 
introductory  adverb  tJicre,  by  the  introductory  it,  or  most  fre- 
quently by  the  active  voice,  the  subject  being  undei-stood  from  the 
context. 

i.  Occasionally  a  quasi-subject  is  found,  either  a  neuter  adjective 
or  pronoun  used  substantively.  This  corresponds  closely  to  the 
cognate  or  adverbial  accusative. 
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ii.  For  the  impersonal  passive  construction  with  verbs  governing 
the  dative  or  the  ablative,  see  II.  57,  142. 

(c)  With  many  verbs  the  passive  is  used  as  a  reflexive  or 
middle  verb,  but  only  when  the  reflexive  idea  is  not  emphatic. 

(d)  With  a  few  verbs,  most  frequently  coepl,  the  passive  form  is 
used  when  the  dependent  inhnitive  is  passive.     (II.  21.) 

97.  The  Indicative  in  Principal  Clauses. 

Ordinary  statements  and  questions  are  expressed  by  the 
Indicative.     The  various  tenses  are  used  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  Present  tense  is  used  i.  for  the  English  present  pro- 
gi'Bssive  (II.  198),  ii.  as  a  universal  present  (II.  198,  b),  iii.  as  a 
historical  present  (II.  198,  a),  iv.  to  express  an  action  attempted  or 
intended  in  present  time,  v.  to  express  actions  continued  from  the 
past  into  the  present,  chiefly  with  jam  (II.  198,  c). 

(b)  The  Imperfect  tense  is  used  i.  for  the  English  past  progres- 
sive (II.  199),  ii.  to  express  an  action  attempted  or  intended  in 
past  time  (II.  199,  h),  [called  the  conatire  imperfect],  iii.  to  express 
repeated  or  habitual  actions  in  jjast  time  (II.  199,  «),  iv.  to  express 
actions  continued  from  a  prior  time  into  the  past  time  spoken  of, 
chiefly  with  jam  (II.  199,  e),  v.  to  describe  and  give  details,  as 
compared  with  the  perfect  tense,  d,  B,  below  (II.  199,  d). 

(c)  The  Future  tense  is  used  to  express  what  will  happen  or 
what  will  be  happening  at  some  future  time.    (II.  200.) 

(rf)  The  Perfect  tense  has  two  main  uses  : 

A.  The  true  perfect  is  used  i.  to  express  what  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  time  of  the  speaker  (II.  201,  1),  ii.  to  express  what 
has  ceased  to  exist,  iii.  to  express  the  present  result  of  past  actions 
(hence  the  use  of  Latin  perfects  with  the  force  of  the  English 
present  in  certain  verbs,  see  II.  203,  N.B.). 

B.  The  aoristic  perfect  (equivalent  to  our  simple  past  tense)  is 
used  to  narrate  what  happened  in  past  time  (II.  201,  2).  It  is  the 
regular  tense  for  narration  as  opposed  to  description  (see  6,  v. 
above). 

(e)  The  Pliterfect  tense  is  used  to  express  something  as  com- 
pleted or  attained  by  some  point  in  past  time.  .(II.  204.) 

i.  The  pluperfect  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  vividness'  sake 
in  place  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  unreal 
conditional  sentences. 

(/)  The  Future  Perfect  tense  expresses  something  as  com- 
pleted or  attained  at  some  future  time.    (II.  205.) 
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(g)  The  following  peculiarities  occur  : 

i.  A  sort  of  perfect  is  formed  ])y  h<Ond  with  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple, which  emphasizes  the  continuHiice  of  the  result  of  a  past  act 
(II.  203).  In  the  same  way  Jiabebam  and  the  perfect  participle  are 
like  the  pluperfect  (II.  204,  b). 

ii.  For  the  ejmtolary  use  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  see  II. 
204,  c. 

iii.  AmOfvs  ful  generally  differs  from  the  far  commoner  amdbis 
sum  in  implying  that  the  condition  spoken  of  has  ceased  to  exist. 
This  difference  does  not  seem  to  hold  in  the  case  of  amdtus  fiieram 
and  file  fo,  as  contrasted  with  amdtus  eram  and  era. 

iv.  With  indefinite  relatives  the  indicative  is  used,  not  the  sub- 
junctive. So  with  other  expressions  (see  II.  153  and  85),  espe- 
cially with  the  modal  \erhs  possum  and  debed  (II.  85,  !N.B.). 

98.  The  Subjunctive  in  Principal  Clauses. 

(a)  Hortatory  and  Optative  (expressing  a  conunand  or  a  wish). 
The  negative  is  ne.    (II.  151,  a.) 

1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  first  and  third  persons  to  urge 
something  up(m  a  person.  In  tJie  second  person,  the  subjunctive 
is  used  to  express  a  command  (chiefly  negative)  in  the  perfect 
tense,  or  if  addressed  to  no  definite  person,  in  the  present  tense. 

2.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present,  imperfect  and  pluper- 
fect tenses  to  express  a  wish  or  desire,  often  in  combination  with 
utinam.  The  present  tense  is  used  of  wishes  that  may  be  fulfilled ; 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  of  a  longing  for  impossibilities  (II. 
151,  a).  With  tlie  present,  relim  and  nolim  are  found;  with  the 
imperfect  and  j^luperfect,  vellem  and  nOllem  (see  c  below). 

(6)  Deliberative  or  Rhetorical  Questions.  Questions  ex- 
pressing doubt  (to  which  the  answer  would  be  an  imperative),  and 
(questions  which  are  practically  equivalent  to  a  statement  in  the 
subjunctive  (see  c  below),  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive. 
(II.  151,  c.) 

(c)  Softened  Assertions,  put  forward  as  mere  ideas  or  views, 
are  in  the  subjunctive.  This  is  often  called  the  potential  sub- 
junctive. (II.  151,  J>.)  To  this  usage  belong  relim,  vellem,  etc., 
with  the  subjunctive  expressing  a  wish,  and  also  the  so-called 
ideal  second  person. 

99,  Tlie  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Claases. 

(a)  Final  Clauses. 

Clauses  expressing  purpose  are  in  the  subjunctive  ;  the  present 
tense  l)eing  used  after  primary  tenses,  the  imperfect  after  second- 
ary.    (II.  25-32.) 
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1.  The  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  used  in  adverbial  clauses  after 
ut,  ne,  quo  (II.  26),  neve,  or  neu  (II.  30),  and  in  adjectival  clauses 
after  qui  (II.  25). 

i.  After  verbs  of  preventing,  qiiominus  and  the  final  subjunctive 
are  used.    (II.  156-158.) 

ii.  After  verbs  of  fearing,  ne  and  ut  {ne  nan)  and  the  final  sub- 
junctive are  used.    (II.  154.) 

2.  The  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  used  in  substantival  clauses 
after  ut  and  ne,  with  verbs  of  urging,  asking,  commanding,  advising, 
persuading,  etc.     (II.  27,  208.) 

i.  With  verbs  of  asking  and  commanding,  the  subjunctive  is 
found  without  ut  in  the  same  sense. 

(6)  Consecutive  Clauses. 

Clauses  expressing  result  are  in  the  subjunctive  with  nt  (II.  33 
and  37-39).     For  the  use  of  the  various  tenses,  see  II.  38,  39. 

i.  After  many  negative  phrases  quln  and  the  subjunctiv^e  of 
result  are  found.     (II.  156-158.) 

ii.  Except  with  verbs  of  happening,  the  subjunctive  of  result 
with  ut  is  generally  anticipated  by  some  word  meaning  so  or  such. 

iii.  The  subjunctive  of  result  is  used  with  fore  ut  {futurum  esse 
ut)  as  a  substitute  for  the  future  infinitive  (especially  in  the 
passive)  ;  and  with  futurum  f\iisse  ut  to  represent  in  indirect  nar- 
ration the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  the  apodosis.     (II.  33,  N.B.) 

iv.  A  consecutive  clause  is  often  used  elliptically  in  exclama- 
tions. 

(c)  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic. 

The  consecutive  subjunctive  is  used  in  relative  clauses  which 
describe  the  antecedent  as  belonging  to  a  class  ^  (II.  34-36).  The 
tenses  are  used  as  in  ordinary  consecutive  clauses.    (II.  38,  39.) 

(d)  Indirect  Questions. 

All  dependent  clauses  beginning  with  an  interrogative  pronoun 
or  adverb  are  put  in  the  subjunctive,  whether  they  depend  on 
verbs  of  asking  or  on  verbs  of  learning,  finding  out,  knounng, 
telling,  pointing  out,  seeing,  deciding,  etc.  (II.  43-47).  For  the  use 
of  the  tenses,  see  II.  46. 

(e)  Relative  Clauses. 

Ordinaiy  attributive  relative  clauses  are  in  the  indicative,  but 
they  are  put  in  the  subjunctive  if  they  are  dependent  on  a  verb 
or  phrase  of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  etc.,  i.e.,  where  the  rela- 
tive clause  represents  the  words  or  thoughts  of  some  other  than 
the  writer.    (II.  214,  a,  2;  215,  e.) 

1.  The  relative  may  generallj'  be  replaced  by  the  phrase  such  as  or  such  that. 
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i.  In  many  cases  the  subjunctive  is  used  where,  without 
expressly  saying  so,  the  writer  is  practically  giving  the  W(jrds  or 
th(jughts  of  some  other  person.  This  is  called  cirtual  iiidirect 
narration.     (II.  210.) 

ii.  A  clause  introduced  by  the  co-ordinating  relative  may  be  in 
the  infinitive  in  indirect  narration.     (II.  215,  /.) 

iii.  Relative  clauses  of  comparison,  after  ut,  qiuxm,  follow  the 
rules  for  ordinary  relative  clauses. 

iv.  Relative  clauses  may  hejinal  (99,  a,  i),  consecutive  (character- 
istic) (99,  c),  causal  (99,  g,  iii),  concessive  (99,  i,  iv). 

V.  For  the  use  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  in  fre- 
quentative clauses,  see  II.  202,  204,  a. 

(/)  Temporal  Clauses. 

i.  Postquani,  tthi,  siniid  atqve  (dc),  ut,  ut  jwlnivm,  cum  Yjrlm'\im, 
take  the  indicative,  except  when  forming  a  part  of  indirect  nar- 
ration, when  the  subjunctive  is  used. 

ii.  Dnm,  donee,  quamditl,  quoad,  meaning  so  long  as,  while,  take 
the  indicative,  except  when  forming  a  part  of  indii'ect  narration, 
when  the  subjunctive  is  used.    (II.  172.) 

iii.  Dnm,  donee,  quoad,  meaning  until,  take  the  indicative  of  the 
actual  lapse  of  time,  the  subjunctive  where  the  purpose  or  end  in 
view  is  indicated  (II.  174),  or  in  indirect  narration. 

iv.  Antequam,  prh'sqiiam  (often  written  as  two  words),  take  the 
indicative  of  the  actual  lapse  of  time,  the  subjunctive  where  the 
end  in  view  (sometliing  to  be  achieved  or  prevented)  is  indicated 
(II.  175),  or  in  indirect  narration. 

V.  Cum,  with  primary  tenses,  or  with  secondary  tenses  when 
used  as  a  mere  relative  adverb,  and  in  frequentative  clauses,  takes 
the  indicative  (except  in  indirect  narration)  ;  in  other  cases  with 
secondary  tenses  the  subjunctive  is  used,     (II.  168,  169,  170.) 

vi.  For  the  present  indicative  of  past  time  with  dum,  see  II. 
173.  For  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  in  frequenta- 
tive clause,  see  II.  168,  170,  b.  For  the  future  perfect,  where 
English  less  exactly  uses  the  present  (or  perfect),  see  II.  205,  b. 

(g)  Causal  Clauses. 

i.  Quod,  quia,  quoniam  take  the  indicative  except  when  express- 
ing (actually  or  virtually)  a  reason  given  by  some  other  than  the 
writer.  This  includes  quod  clauses  after  verbs  of  emotion.  (II. 
165,  166.) 

ii.   Cum,  meaning  since,  takes  the  subjunctive.    (II.  167.) 

iii.  Relative  clauses  with  the  subjunctive  are  often  used  to 
express  a  reason.     (II.  196.) 

iv.  An  imaginary  reason  which  is  mentioned  only  to  be  rejected 
is  in  the  subjunctive.     (II.  1(55,  b.  N.B. ) 
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(h)  CoNPiTioxAL  Clauses. 

i.  These  are  found  after  si,  if;  nisi,  si  non,  if  not,  unless  ;  sin 
but  if.  The  conditional  clause  is  called  the  protasis ;  the  result, 
the  apodosis  (II.  78,  79).  As  a  rule  the  same  mood  is  found  in 
hoth  protasis  and  apodosis.     (For  exceptions,  see  II.  85.) 

ii.  The  usual  division  of  conditional  clauses  is  as  follows  :  '■ 

(1.  Unreal   conditions.     Past  tenses   of   subjunctive. 

Present  or  I  (11.82.) 

Past  time.  1  2.  Where  nothing  is  said  of  the  reality  or  unreality. 

[  Indicative.     (II.  81.) 

Future     /3.  More  vivid.     Indicative.    (II.  83,  1,  and  84.) 
time.       \4.  Less  vivid.     Present  subjunctive.    (II.  83,  2.) 

iii.  In  indirect  narration,  all  conditional  clauses  are  in  the  sub- 
junctive, the  apodosis  being  in  the  infinitive.     (II.  87.) 

iv.  Conditional  clauses  of  comparison  are  used  after  '\d  si,  velnt 
si,  tanquam  si,  quasi,  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  The  present 
subjunctive  is  used  after  primary  tenses,  the  imperfect  after 
secondary.  (For  relative  clauses  of  comparison,  see  section 
99,  e,  iii.) 

v.  Dum,  modo,  dmnmodo  meaning  provided  that,  take  the  sub- 
junctive.    (II.  171.) 

(i)  Concessive  Clauses. 

i.  Quamquam  regularly  takes  the  indicative  (II.  88,  6),  quamms 
and  licet  the  subjunctive  (II.  88,  c),  etsl  and  other  compounds  of 
si  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  (on  the  same  principles  as  si).  (II. 
88,  a.) 

ii.  Ut  and  ne  may  introduce  concessive  clauses  with  the  sub- 
junctive.   (II.  88.  c.) 

iii.  Cum  =  although,  takes  the  subjunctive.      (II.  88,  c,  167.) 

iv.  Qui  is  found  with  the  subjunctive  in  a  concessive  sense.  (II. 
196.) 

(k)  Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

When  dependent  on  a  clause  in  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive, 
clauses  which  ordinarily  would  have  the  indicative  (especially  rela- 
tive clauses),  are  put  in  the  subjunctive,  if  the  two  clauses  are 
closely  connected  in  sense,  and  the  dependent  clause  is  necessary 
to  the  clause  in  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive.-    (II.  220.) 

100.   The   Iinijerative. 

(a)  The  present  imperative,  used  in  the  second  person  only,  is 
the  tense  usually  employed.  With  a  negative  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  poetry.    (II.  149,  150.) 

1.  These  are  sometimes  called  Unreal  (1),  Ideal  (4)  Logical  (2  and  3). 

2.  It  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  a  subjunctive  is  such  by  attraction  or  through 
being  in  a  clause  of  virtual  indirect  narration. 
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(b)  The  future  imperative,  used  in  the  second  and  rarely  the 
third  person,  expresses  rather  a  contingent  command  than  one  to 
be  immediately  obeyed.  Hence  it  is  connnon  in  laws  and  precepts 
and  in  distinct  reference  to  some  future  time. 

i.  Scio  and  meminl  regularly  use  the  future  imperative  for  the 
present. 

101.   The  Infinitive. 

(a)  Complementary  Infixttite.  The  present  infinitive  (active 
or  passive)  is  used  to  complete  the  meaning  of  many  verbs  whose 
reference  would  otherwise  be  incomplete,  e.g.,  possum,  jnbed,  coepl, 
cOnsuesco,  void,  edm/r,  audeo,  cogOy  debeo,  prohibeO,  and  similar 
verbs.    (II.  19,  20,  21.) 

i.  This  corresponds  closely  to  the  use  of  the  infinitive  with  to 
in  English,  but  the  usage  is  more  restricted  in  Latin  than  in 
English.    (II.  24,  27.) 

ii.  Verbs  of  hoping  and  promising  rarely  take  the  present 
infinitive,  but  do  so  regularly  in  the  case  of  posse  and  velle.  (II. 
13.) 

iii.  This  use  of  the  infinitive  is  greatly  extended  in  poetry  (and 
in  certain  prose  writers),  approaching  more  nearly  English  usage  ; 
e.g.,  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  purpose,  to  define  the  appli- 
cation of  adjectives  and  nouns,  and  with  verbs  which  are  not 
usually  followed  by  the  infinitive,  to  complete  their  meaning. 

(b)  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  After  verbs  sentiendl  et  declfir- 
andi  {i.e.,  of  saying,  thinking,  perceiving,  etc.),  the  infinitive  with 
a  subject  accusative  is  used  where  English  has  a  noun  clause  intro- 
duced by  that.    (II.  12-17.) 

i.  The  subject  accusative  is  sometimes  omitted  when  easily 
understood  from  the  context. 

ii.  When  the  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  is  in  the  passive,  the  infinitive 
is  used  without  any  subject  accusative.  (II.  14.)  In  such  a  case  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  in  the  nominative. 

iii.  The  accusative  with  the  future  infinitive  is  usual  after  verbs 
of  hoping,  promising,  etc.    (II.  13.) 

iv.  Verbs  of  inshing  often  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive  con- 
struction, regularly  so  if  the  two  verbs  refer  to  different  subjects. 
(II.  22.) 

V.  In  place  of  the  future  infinitive  passive  (and  occasionally  of 
the  future  infinitive  active),  fore  vt  with  a  consecutive  subjunctive 
is  used.     (II.  33,  N.B.) 

vi.  Esse  is  often  omitted  in  compound  or  periphrastic  infinitives. 

vii.  The  accusative  and  infinitive  is  used  in  exclamations,  after 
some  suppressed  idea  of  thinking.    (The  idea  of — ,  to  think  that — .) 
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(c)  As  A  Substantive,  tlie  infinitive  is  used  as  a  neuter  noun  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative  (but  never  as  an  accusative  governed, 
by  a  preposition).     (II.  130,  132.) 

i.  The  other  cases  are  furnished  by  the  gerund  or  svpine. 

ii.  The  complementary  infinitive,  and  tlie  accusative  and  infini- 
tive construction,  are  closely  connected  with  this  usage,  and  it 
is  impossible  in  some  cases  to  say  to  which  class  a  particular 
infinitive  belongs. 

(d)  Historical  Infinitive.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used 
as  a  finite  independent  verb  in  lively  descriptions.  In  this  usage 
the  subject  is  in  the  nominative.    (II.  131.) 

(e)  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive.  The  present  tense  is  used  in  all 
the  usages  described  in  a,  6,  c  and  d ;  the  perfect  in  h  and  rarely 
c ;  the  future  in  b.  For  the  difference  in  the  force  of  the  tenses  as 
used  in  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction  {i.e.,  to  represent 
an  indicative),  see  II.  16. 

102.   The  Participles. 

(a)  The  Present  Participle  Active  expresses  continuance 
at  the  time  of  the  verb  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs.  (II. 
144.) 

i.  The  present  participle,  like  the  present  indicative,  occasionally 
expresses  an  attempt. 

ii.  The  present  participle  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  or  as  a 
noun.    (II.  148,  h,  c.) 

iii.  For  the  present  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute,  see  II. 
48,  49,  148,  a. 

iv.  For  the  participles  of  deponent  verbs,  see  section  68,  c. 

(b)  The  Future  Participle  Active  is  generally  used  with 
the  verb  sum  to  indicate  intention,  likelihood  or  imminence. 
(II.  147.) 

i.  In  poetry  and  late  prose  writers  the  future  participle  is  used 
without  sum,  to  express  intention,  likelUiood,  or  probahility . 

(c)  The  Perfect  Participle  Passive  expresses  completioii 
or  attainment  by  the  time  of  the  verb  of  the  clause  to  which  it 
belongs.     (II.  145.) 

i.  The  perfect  participle  is  often  translated  by  the  English 
present  participle  in  -ing,  or  by  subordinate  clauses,  or  even  by  a 
co-ordinate  clause.    (II.  49,/.  N. B.,  146,  148,  a.) 

ii.  For  the  perfect  participle  used  to  suggest  an  abstract  idea, 
see  II.  235. 
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iii.  For  the  perfect  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute,  see  II.  49, 
148,  a. 

iv.  The  perfect  participle  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  or  as  a 
noun.    (II,  148,  6,  c.) 

V.  For  the  participles  of  deponent  verbs,  see  section  68,  c. 

vi.  With  certain  deponent  verbs  the  perfect  participle  is  found 
witli  the  force  of  the  present  participle,  e.g.,  rahis,  solitus,  veritus. 
(See  also  II.  146.) 

103.  The  Gerund. 

The  gerund  is  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  in  the  genitive,  dative, 
accusative  and  ablative  cases  of  the  singular.  It  is  gener- 
ally either  an  intransitive  verb  or  a  transitive  without  its 
accusative  object  expressed  (see  section  104,  h).    (II.  133.) 

(a)  The  genitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  objective  genitive,  and 
with  causa. 

i.  For  the  gerund  with  meJ,  sut,  etc.,  see  II.  134. 

(h)  The  dative  is  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  (rarely  nouns) 
denoting  yif>ie6v>^  or  capacity,  and  in  a  few  ofticial  phrases. 

(c)  The  accusative  is  used  with  ad,  inter,  and  rarely  other  prepo- 
sitions.    The  commonest  use  is  with  ad  to  express  j^Kr^Xfse. 

(d)  The  ablative  is  used  as  an  ablative  of  means  or  cause,  and 
with  in,  ah,  die,  ex,  and  rarely  other  prepositions. 

104.  The  Gerundive. 

The  gerundive  (sometimes  called  the  future  participle  pas- 
sive) is  always  passive,  and  expresses  that  which  is  due  or 
proper. 

(«)  With  the  verb  sum,  the  gerundive  is  used  to  express  duty, 
obligation  or  necessity.  The  form  of  expression  is  always  passive. 
(II.  142.) 

i.   The  agent  is  generally  in  the  dative. 

ii.  The  neuter  nominative  is  used  with  the  third  singular  of  sum, 
impersonally,  in  the  case  of  intransitive  verbs. 

(b)  The  gerundive  construction  is  used  in  place  of  the  gerund 
with  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  regularly  so  with  prepcxsi- 
tions  (II.  140,  141).  In  the  genitive  both  UKxles  of  expression  are 
conunon,  and  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  sentence.  By  this  con- 
struction, instead  of  some  case  of  the  gerund  governing  an  object 
in' the  accusative,  the  gerundive  is  used  in  agreement  with  the 
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object,   but  both  words  are  in  the  case  the  gerund  would  have 
been  in. 

i.  The  various  cases  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  cases  of  the 
gerund  (see  section  103). 

ii.  As  a  rule,  the  gerundive  construction  is  possible  only  with 
transitive  verbs,  but  fttor,  fruor,  fnngor,  potior,  and  vesco-r,  are 
exceptions.    (II.  141,  b.) 

iii.  The  genitive  is  used  predicatively  with  verbs,  especially  sinn, 
to  express  purpose. 

ix.  For  the  so  called  gerundive  in  -7  with  mel,  sul,  etc.,  see  II. 
134. 

(c)  The  gerundive  is  used  in  agreement  with  the  object  of 
certain  verbs,  e.g.,  do,  curd  (or  with  the  passive  in  the  predicative 
nominative)  to  express  purpose.    (II.  143.) 

105.  The  Supine. 

(a)  The  supine  is  -U77i  in  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to 
express  purpose.  An  object  is  rarely  found  with  the  accusative 
supine.    (II.  136,  137.) 

(b)  The  supine  in  -u  is  used  with  certain  adjectives  and  a 
few  nouns,  e.g.,  fas,  ne/ds,  to  specify  in  what  respect  a  state- 
ment is  to  be  applied.^  An  object  is  never  found  with  the 
ablative  supine.    (II.  138,  139.) 

106.  General  Rules  of  Indirect  Narration  (Oratio  ObUqua)^ 

(See  more  fully  II.  212-219.) 
(a)  Mood  of  Verb. 

DIRECT  NARRATION.  INDIRECT  NARRATION. 

'Statements 


5  X 


2  § 

.1-1    s 


Statements  1  ,  •     .i     t   ^    •,• 

Rhetorical  Questions/^^^  P"*^  "^  ^^'^  Infinitive. 

Commands  '\ 

Entreaties  j-  rr      n       it       Subjunctive. 

Questions  J 

Subordinate  Clauses  (whether^ 

in  the  Indicative  or  the  I  u      n       k       Subjunctive. 
Subjunctive)  j 


1.  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  the  supine  in  -tt  a  dative  of  purpose  (-u  con- 
tracted for  ui)  rather  than  an  ablative  of  specification. 
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(h)  Tense  of  Verb. 

Clauses  put  in  the  infinitive  have, 

The  present  infinitive  for  time  contemporaneous  Trifh  th«i 

speaker. 

II     perfect  n  n       n      prior  to  that  of  the  speaker. 

II     future  II  II       II      subsequent  to  that  of  the 

speaker. 

Clauses  put  in  the  subjunctive  follow  the  rules  for  the  sequence 
of  tenses  (see  section  107). 

(c)  Case  of  Nouns  or  Pronouns.  The  subject  of  a  clause 
whose  verb  is  put  in  the  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative,  not  the 
nominative. 

{(i)  Pronouns  and  Adverbs.  Pronouns  of  the  first  or  second 
person  are  changed  to  pronouns  of  the  thii'd  person,  generally 
se  and  ille  respectively. 

All  demonstrative  pronouns,  adverbs  or  adjectives  which  are 
relative  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  are  as  a  rule  adapted  to  the 
time  of  the  reporter. 

107.  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

(a)  In   most    dependent   clauses   in    the   subjunctive   {e.g., 
clause  of  Purpose,  Indirect  Questions,  Subordinate  clauses  put 
in  Indirect  Narration),  the  rule  is  that  after  the  primary  tenses^ 
the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctives  are  used,  after  secondary 
tenses  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect. 

The  present  and  imperfect  represent  continuous  actions  ;  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect  completed  actions. 

i.  The  future  is  represented  by  the  present  and  imperfect ;  the 
future  perfect  by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect. 

ii.  Often  for  vividness'  sake  the  primary  sequence  (the  tenses  of 
the  speaker)  is  used  in  place  of  the  secondary  sequence  {the  tenses 
of  the  reporter). 

iii.  After  the  historical  present,  either  primary  or  secondary 
sequence  may  be  used. 

iv.  Often  there  is  found  a  shifting  from  the  secondary  to  the 
primary  sequence,  especially  in  long  passages. 

V.  Consecutive  clauses  are  not  aftected  by  the  tense  of  the  verb 
on  which  they  depend. 

1.  The  primary  tenses  are  the  present,  future,  and  true  perfect  (whether  indicative, 
subjunctive  or  imperative) ;  the  secondary  tenses  are  the  imperfect,  aorist  i>erfect,  and 
pluperfect  (whether  indicative  or  subjunctive). 
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vi.  When  the  subjunctive  clause  depends  on  a  participle  or 
infinitive,  its  tense  is  determined  by  the  leading  verb  of  the 
sentence  to  which  the  participle  or  infinitive  belongs. 

(b)  The  following  will  show  the  application  of  the  sequence  of 
tenses  to  clauses  put  in  the  subj  unctive  in  indirect  narration. 

DIRECT   NARRATION.  INDIRECT  NARRATION. 

Primary  Sequence.  Secondary  Sequence. 

Present  Indie.  becomes  Present  Subj.  Imperfect  Subj. 

Imperfect  n  n  Imperfect  m  ir  n 

Future        it  n  Present      n  n  n 

Perfect       n  m  Perfect       m  Pluperfect     n 

Pluperfect  It  n  Pluperfect  m 

Future  Perfect  Indie.       m  Perfect       n 


tt  II 

II  II 


108.  The  Adverb. 

Adrerbs,  as  in  English,  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other 
adverbs. 

i.  Rarely  an  adverb  is  used  to  modify  a  verbal  noun. 

ii.  A  few  adverbs,  e.g.,  j>rapiH8,  proxiine,  prldie^  are  found 
governing  cases  as  though  they  were  prepositions. 

iii.  Yes  and  no  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  some  emphatic  adverb, 
or  more  frequently  by  repeating  the  verb  of  the  question. 

109.  The  Conjunction.     (See  also  section  74). 

The  following  points  are  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  usage  of 
some  of  the  conjunctions  : 

(a)  Et,  -que,  atque,  ac  :  Et  simply  combines  ;  -que  adds  a 
second  member  which  belongs  closely  to  the  first  and  completes  its 
meaning;  atque  adds  something  of  importance,  something  to  be 
emphasized  ;  dc  is  in  force  between  et  and  atque,  and  is  never  used 
before  vowels. 

(6)  Et  .  .  .  ET  =  both  .  .  .  and ;  neqit;  .  .  .  neque,  or  nec  .  .  .  nec 
—  neither  .  .  .  nor.  Other  combinations  are  -que  .  .  .  et,  -qiie  .  .  . 
-que,  neque  .  .  .  et,  et  .  .  .  neque. 

(c)  Aut,  vel  :  Aut  denotes  an  essential  difference  between  two 
things  ;  vel  implies  that  there  is  no  difierence  of  importance.  Ve 
and  slve  have  much  the  force  of  vel,  but  are  rarer. 

{d)  Aut  .  .  .  aut  ;  or  vel  .  .  .  \ei,  =  either  .  .  .  oi\  SivE  .  .  . 
&Vf&  =  whether  .  .  .  or. 

(e)  Often  for  vividness'  sake  (e.g.  in  rapid  narrative)  or  to  give 
point  to  a  contrast,  the  usual  connective  is  omitted.     This  omis- 
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sion  is  called  asyndeton.  The  use  of  needless  connectives,  to  give 
more  force  to  an  enumeration  by  dwelling  on  it,  is  called  po^y- 
syndeton. 

(/)  Ut  is  used  as  a  final  (section  99,  a),  consecutive  (99,  6), 
temporal  (99,  /)  or  concessive  (99,  i)  conjunction.  Ne  is  used  as 
a  final  (99,  a)  or  concessive  (99,  i)  conjunction.  Both  ut  and  n5 
may  introduce  either  adverbial  or  substantival  clauses. 

(g)  Cum  is  used  as  a  temporal  (section  99,  /),  causal  (99,  g)  or 
concessive  (99,  ?')  conjunction. 

(h)  DuM  is  used  as  a  temporal  (section  99,  /)  or  conditional 
(99,  h)  conjunction, 

(?)  Quod  is  used  as  a  causal  conjunction  (section  99,  ;/).  It  may 
introduce  either  adverbial  clauses  or  (in  the  sense  of  inasmndi  as, 
or  as  for  the  fact  that)  substantival  clauses.  Quod  is  often  to  be 
translated  that  or  the  fact  that  rather  than  because. 

(k)  Quand5  is  used  as  a  temporal  (section  99,  /)  or  causal  (99,  g) 
conjunction. 

« 

110.  The  Order  of  Words. 

In  addition  to  the  more  general  treatment  in  Part  II.  1-8,  238, 
239,  the  following  details  should  be  noted. 

(o)  The  order  of  words  or  of  clauses  commonly  follows  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  ideas  would  present  themselves,  being 
changed  chiefly  for  the  expression  of  emotion.  But  though  the 
ideas  may  be  presented  in  the  same  order  as  in  English,  the 
syntactical  relation  of  the  various  parts  may  be  totally  different. 

(b)  An  adjective  or  t)ther  modifier  generally  follows  its  noun 
unless  it  is  to  be  emphasized.  Numerals,  adjectives  of  size  and 
quantity,  and  demonstrative  pronouns  comm«^nly  precede,  being 
generally  emphatic.  Additional  emphasis  is  often  given  by  separ- 
ating two  words  in  agreement. 

(c)  Personal  pronouns  are  apt  to  be  placed  in  emphatic  \x)s\- 
tions,  and  where  two  personal  or  possessive  pronouns  occur  in  the 
same  clause  they  are  generally  placed  close  together. 

{d)  Relative  and  interrogative  prc^nouns  are  placed  iis  near  as 
possible  to  the  beginning  of  the  clause  they  introduce. 

(e)  Adverbs  precede  the  words  they  modify,  though  sometimes 
for  emphasis'  sake  they  may  follow  a  verb. 

(/)  Prepositions  (except  tenus,  versim,  in  certain  cases  cum,  and 
occasionally  other  prepositions)  precede  the  word  governed.  An 
adjective  or  genitive  modifying  a  noun  governed  by  a  preposition 
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is  often  placed  between  the  preposition  and  noun,  or  even  before 
the  preposition  (if  it  is  monosyllabic). 

{g)  A  negative  is  regularly  placed  before  the  word  modified.  If 
it  applies  equally  to  the  whole  sentence,  it  is  placed  before  the 
verb. 

Qi)  The  verb  is  regularly  at  the  end  of  its  sentence. 

i.  The  copula  is  generally  followed  by  some  important  wortl  or 
words.  When  sum  begins  a  sentence  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  copula, 
but  a  substantive  verb,  or  an  emphasized  copula  {  =  exists,  really  is). 

ii.  A  dependent  infinitive  precedes  the  verb  on  which  it  depends. 

iii.  When  the  verb  is  not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  it  is 
either  that  it  may  itself  be  emphasized  (by  being  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  its  clause),  or  that  some  other  word  may  be  empha- 
sized by  being  placed  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 

(i)  A  word  is  often  made  more  emphatic  by  placing  immediately 
after  it  some  unimportant  word. 

(k)  Antithesis  may  be  expressed  by  repeating  in  the  second 
clause  the  order  of  the  first  (Anaphora)  or,  more  frequently,  by 
reversing  it  (Chiasmus). 

(I)  The  Romans  paid  special  attention  to  the  succession  of  long 
and  short  vowels  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  or  period.  The  closing 
cadence  of  a  verse  was  particularly  avoided  in  prose. 

(m)  Noun,  adjective  and  adverbial  clauses  are  as  a  rule  in  the 
position  a  noun,  adjective  and  adverb  respectively  would  have. 
Consecutive  and  often  Jlnal  clauses  follow  that  on  which  they 
depend.  Temporal,  conditional  and  concessive  clauses  often  precede 
the  principal  clause.  But,  except  with  consecutive  clauses,  subor- 
dinate clauses  are  most  frequently  embraced  within  the  principal 
clause. 

(n)  In  narrative  passages  the  periodic  structure  is  commoner  in 
Latin  than  in  English. 


o 


(o)  In  translating,  the  words  should  be  considered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur,  not  pieced  together  by  selecting  a  word  here 
and  another  there. 


2Q 
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IV.     METRE. 


THE  DACTYLIC   HEXAJilETER. 

111.  As  in  English,  so  in  Latin,  poetry  is  written  in  lines  or 
verses,  and  the  verses  are  divided  into  feet.  The  main  distinction 
between  the  two  languages  is,  that  in  English  poetry  the  verse 
consists  of  a  regular  succession  and  combination  of  accented  and 
unaccented  (or  rather  more  strongly  and  less  strongly  accented) 
syllables,  while  in  Latin  it  consists  of  the  regular  succession  and 
combination  of  long^  and  ^/(orf  syllables. 

112.  The  smallest  combination  within  which  such  long  and 
slwrt,  or  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  occur,  is  called  a  foot. 

In  each  foot  there  is  a  certain  syllable  on  which  there  falls  a 
special  stress  of  voice  called  the  ictus  (or  stroke),  while  on  the  other 
syllable  or  syllables  no  such  stress  is  placed.  The  part  of  the  foot 
on  wliich  the  ictus  faUs  is  called  the  arsisj  and  the  rest  of  the 
foot  is  called  the  thesis. 

In  English  poetry  the  ictus  coincides  with  the  ordinary  accent  of 
the  word,  while  in  Latin  it  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  word- 
accent,  though  frequently  coincident  therewith. 

113.  The  dactylic  hexameter  (or  heroic  verse  of  the  Latins)  con- 
sists of  six  feet,  of  which  the  sixth  is  invariably  a  spondee 

(or  wliat  may  here  be  counted  as  such,  —  w  ),  the  fifth  nearly 
always  a  dactyl  —  w  w  .  Eacli  of  the  first  four  may  be  a  dactyl 
or  a  spondee,  generally  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  being 
preferred,  except  where  the  ])()et  for  certiiin  reasons  uses  a  ])re- 
ponderance  of  one  or  the  other.  The  ictus  falls  on  the  fii'st 
syllable  of  these  feet. 

1.  For  the  puqioses  of  metre,  a  ^syllable  is  considered  long:,  not  only  when  the 
vowel  is  lonjj  tjy  nature,  but  jrenerally  also  when  (even  though  naturally  short)  it 
conies  before  two  consonants,  when  it  is  said  to  be  lonfr  by  position.  However,  at 
least  one  of  the  consonants  must  belong  to  the  same  word  as  the  vowel  in  question. 
Witli  a  vowel  naturally  long,  the  syllable  is  long  by  nature  as  well  as  by  yx>sition.  The 
letters  j,  x  and  z  have  the  same  etTect  as  two  consonants.  The  letter  h  in  combi- 
nation with  a  consonant  does  not  lengthen  a  preceding  syllable,  and  a  word  or  syllable 
beginning  with  that  letter  is  considered,  metrically,  as  beginning  with  a  vowel.  A 
syllable  is  considered  common,  that  is,  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  if  its 
vowel,  when  short  by  nature,  is  followed  by  a  mute  {b,  g,  p,  t,  etc.)  and  a  liquid  (I  or  r> 
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The  metrical  scale  may  be  represented  thus,  the  acute  accent 
marking  the  syllable  on  which  the  ictus  falls  : 


W         w 


/ 


/ 


u 


] 


/ 


114.  In  all  poetry,  especially  where  (as  in  Latin)  there  is  no 
rhyme,  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  rhythm 
depends  upon  the  caesura,^  or  pause,  in  the  verse,  occurring  where 
a  word  ends  within  a  foot,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  pause  in  the  sense. 

The  favorite  caesural  pause  in  the  dactylic  hexameter  is  after  the 
arsis  or  in  the  thesis  of  the  third  foot.  From  occurring  after  the 
fifth  half  foot  of  the  verse,  it  is  termed  the  penthemhneral  caesura. 
However,  the  position  of  the  pause  varies,  and  sometimes  more 
than  one  caesura  are  found  in  the  same  line. 

115.  A  few  verses  of  the  ^neid  are  here  scanned  (that  is, 
divided  into  their  a23propriate  measures)  according  to  the  rules 
above  given,  double  lines  being  used  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
principal  caesura  in  each  verse  : ' 


(a)  Arma  vi  |  rumque  ca  |  no  ||  Tro  |  jae  qui  |  primtis  ab  |  oris 
(6)  Vi  silpe  I  rmn  sae  |  vae  |I  memo  |  rem  Ji"i  |  nonis  6b  |  ir3;m 

L  I  II  I  I 

(c)  Infer  |  retque  de  j  os  Lati  |  o,  ||  gentLs  |  mide  La  |  tinum 

/  /  II  II 

(d)  Quidve  do  |  lens,  (|  re  j  gln^  de  |  um  tot  |  volvere  |  casus 

1.  ^^^leneve^  a  word  ends  within  a  foot,  a  caesura  is  produced.  Accordinglj-  a  verse 
may  have  several  caesuras,  but  generally  only  one  of  them  -  the  chief  caesura,  or  the 
caesura  of  the  verse — is  marked  by  any  perceptible  pause  in  the  sense.  Occasionally 
we  find  two  well  defined  caesural  pauses  in  the  same  line,  one  in  the  fourth  foot  and 
the  other  in  the  second.  When  the  pause  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  foot  (which  verj' 
seldom  happens),  it  is  sometimes  called  diaeresis  ;  as, 

His  lacri  j  mis  vi  |  tam  damus  ||  —  et  mise  |  rescimus  |  ultro. 

The  pupil  may  note  the  prosaic  character  of  such  verses  as  the  following",  in  which 
there  is  no  caesura  or  pause  of  any  description  : — 

Romae  |  moenia  |  terruit  I  impiger  |  Hannibal  |  armis. 
Sparsis  |  hastis  |  longis  |  campus  |  splendet  et  |  horret. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  long  quantity  used  in  the  scansion  of  the  verses  in  this  and  the 
follo\\-ing  sections  indicates  that  the  .syllable  is  long  metrically,  not  necessarily  that 
the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  is  long  by  nature,  although  in  some  cases  the  syllable 
is  long  metrically  (that  is  by  position)  and  at  the  same  time  the  vowel  is  naturally 
long.  For  example,  in  (rf)  Quidve  has  the  first  syllable  long  by  position,  though  the 
vowel  i  in  quid  is  naturally  short;  the  last  syllable  of  dolens  is  long  bj-  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  e  is  long  by  nature;  so  with  the  last  syllable  of  deum;  tot 
(naturally  short)  is  here  long  by  position  only,  and  if  it  were  followed  by  a  vowel  or 
h  it  would  be  short  both  naturally  and  metricallj-.  So  the  first  syllable  of  volvere  is 
long  by  position  only,  the  vowel  o  in  this  word  being  short  by  nature. 
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/  /  /  /  /  / 

(e)  Si  qua  |  fata  si  |  nunt,  1|  jam  |  turn  ten  |  ditqUe  f6  |  vetqtie 

I-  I  I  II  I 

(f)  Excide  I  rant  am  |  mo  ;  1|  m^net  |  alta  |  mentg  r6  |  posttlm 

/  /  /  I  II 

(g)  Lustra  |  bunt  con  |  vex^,  ||  p5  |  lus  diim  |  sidera  |  pasc6t 

The  pause  coming  between  the  two  short  syllables  of  the  foot, 
as  in  the  last  example,  is  called  the  trochaic^  weak  or  feminine 
caesura,  that  after  the  arsis,  as  in  the  other  examples,  being 
termed  syllabic,  strong  or  Tnasculine. 

With  these  lines  may  be  compared  the  following  English  hexa- 
meters from  Longfellow  : 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.  ||  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  ||  and  in  garments  green,  I|  indistinct  in  the 

twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  ||  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  ||  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  ||  the  deep- voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  ||  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

116.  (a)  There  is  an  elision^  (synaloepha)  or  slurring  of  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  diphthong,  or  letter  m 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel,  diphthong,  or  the  letter  h.  The  elision  of  m  with  the 
preceding  vowel  is  sometimes  termed  ecthlijjsis.  * 

Examples  : — 

Litora  I  mult(ia)i)  il  |  \{e)  et  ter  |  ris  ||  jac  |  tattls  6t  |  alto. 

/  /  II  I.I 

Necd(!r»i)  6ti  |  am  cau  |  {i{ae)  ira  |  rum  \\  sae  [  vlqu6  d6  j  lores. 

Corripl  ]  fint,  |I  one  |  rantq(H(>)  au  |  ro:  |I  dux  |  femina  [  factl. 

J.  Ill  I 

Und(<')  homi  |  num    gCntis,  |  et    pgcti  [  des  ;  ||  tin  |  d(^)   imbSr 

6t  I  ignes 
Compare: — 

Impress'd  th(c)  effulgence  of  his  glor(j/)  abides. 
May  I  express  th(ee)  unblamed,  since  God  is  light  ? 
T(o)  inveigle  and  invite  th(<^)  unwary  sense. 

X.  Certain  monosyllables  such  as  do,  deni,  spe,  spem,  sim,  etc.,  do  not  suffer  elision. 
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(6)  A  hiatus  (i.e.,  the  retention  of  the  final  vowel  in  scansion 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  or  an  /(),  is 
rarely  found,  usually  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  interjections 
and  long  vowels  or  diphthongs,  especially  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot. 
In  the  thesis,  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  instead  of  being 
elided. 

EXA^IPLES  : — 

Posthabi  I  ta  colQ.  |  isse  Sa  |  mo.  ||  Hie  |  illitis  |  arm3, 

Tun(e)  il  |  1(e)  Aene  j  as,  ||  quem  |  Dardani  |  o  An  |  chisae 

(This  last  verse  is  an  example  of  those  rare  \s])on(ktic\  lines, 
which  have  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot.) 

/  .  /  /  /  -Li 

Victor  a  I  ptid  rapi  |  dum  |i  Simo  |  enta  stib  |  Ilio  |  alto, 

Et  ve  I  r(«)  inces  |  su  pStfi  |  It  dea.  |1  111(e)  Ubi  |  matrem 

The  division  in  this  verse  is  the  so-called  bucolic  caesura,  which 
is  found  after  the  fourth  foot  when  that  is  a  dactyl. 

(c)  When  the  elision  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (which  is 
extremely  seldom),  it  is  called  synapheia,  the  line  being  read  oi 
scanned  in  close  connection  with  the  one  following,  which,  ol 
course,  must  begin  with  a  vowel  or  an  h ;  as, 

Jacte  I  mfir,  doce  |  as:|lig  |  nar(i)  homi  |  numqUe  16  |  c6rumqu(e) 

_i  /  lilt 

Erra  |  mus,  ||  ven  ]  t(o)  hue  et  |  vastis  |  fluctibtis  |  acti: 

117.  (rt)  To  denote  a  rapid  or  lively  movement,  a  succession 
of  dactyls  may  be  used ;  as, 

III  I  II 

Radit  1  I  ter  liqui  |  dum  |]  cele  |  res  neque  |  commovet  |  alas 

Compare  with  this, 

Leaped  like  the  roe,   when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice 
of  the  huntsman. 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  metre  of  the  last  example  is  difierent 
from  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but,  as  in  the  hexameter,  the 
numerous  unaccented  syllables  are  used  to  denote  rapidly  repeated 
action. 

(6)  On  the  other  hand  a  succession  of  spondees  may  be  used  to 
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represent  a  slow  or  labored  movement,  or  a  stately  or  majestic  gait 
or  appearance ;  as, 

Appa  I  rent  ra  |  ri  ||  nan  |  tes  In  |  gurglte  ]  vasto 

—  II  II  I 

Infe  I  llx  sa  |  xis  ||  In  |  procur  |  rentibtls  |  haesit 

/  /  /  /  /  / 

Cert(g)  hinc  |  Roma  |  nos  ||  6  |  llm  vol  |  ventlbus  |  annis 

Ast  eg6  j  quae  ||  dl  |  \\nrii)  Ince  |  do  re  |  gini  Jo  |  visqtie 

With  these  verses  compare  the  following : — 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 

Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their 
labors. 

118.  Closely  connected  with  the  use  of  dactyls  or  spondees  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  is  what  may  be  called 
the  imitative  hcnmony  of  language,  that  is,  the  arrangement  in 
proper  rhythmical  order,  of  words  containing  certain  vowel  or  con- 
sonantal sounds,  to  represent  the  sounds  made  by  the  animate  or 
inanimate  objects  described  in  the  verse;  as, 

II  I  II- 

Quadrtipg  j  dante  pti  |  trem||s6nl  |  tu  qtiatit  |  fingfda  |  camptlm 

(of  the  galloping  of  horses) 

±11  I  i_  I 

Ill(i)  in  I  dignan  |  tes  ||  mag  |  no  cum  |  murmfire  |  montis 

(of  the  roaring  of  the  pent-up  winds) 

J.  t  I  III 

Afrlctls,  I  et  vas  |  tos  ||  vol  |  viint  Jld  |  lltSnt  |  fluctus 

(of  billows  dashing  upon  the  shore) 

With  these  verses  the  following  English  examples  may  be  com- 
pared : 

Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef. 

The  nu)an  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumera))le  bees. 
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Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

-Half  a  league,  haK  a  league,  half  a  league  onward. 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three. 

119.  It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  poets,  owing  to  the 
demands  of  metre,  take  frequent  liberties  with  the  quantities^  of 
the  vowels  and  with  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  the  words. 
For  example,  the  word  deinde  (usually  of  three  syllables)  is  often 
treated  as  if  it  were  of  two  syllables,  dt'uide.  This  is  called 
synaeresis,  or  sy}iiz€sis. 

Again,  two  syllables  usually  contracted  into  one  in  prose  often 
remain  distinct  in  poetry,  as,  Orpheils  (three  syllables),  for  the 
usual  Orpheus  (two  syllables).     This  is  termed  diaeresis. 

Unnis,  illliis,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  pronounced  fniins,  illius, 
etc.,  and  especially  with  proper  names  is  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  verse,  as  Sychaeus 
and  Sychaeus,  Ldvlnia  and  Lavinia,  Sldonius  and  Sldouius. 

I.  As  the  ictus  falls  naturally  on  a  long-  syllable— on  the  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl 
or  its  equivalent  spondee  —  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  syllable  re^,^ularly  short  is 
lengthened  simply  because  it  occupies  the  part  of  the  foot  on  which  the  voice-stress 
falls.     For  example,  in  the  verse,. 

Litora  jactetur,  odiu  Junonis  iniquae, 
the  last  syllable  of  jactetur,  naturally  short,  is  lengthened  on  account  of  its  position 
in  the  arsis  of  the  foot.     It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  where  this  happens,  it  is 
merely  the  retention  of  an  originall}-  long  quantity. 
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EXPLANATORY    NOTES    TO    THE 
VOCABULARY. 


Hyphens  are  used  to  distinguish  the  constant  from  the  variable  part  of  Latin 
words. 

Words  of  the  sauie  or  similar  fomi,  but  differentlj"  translated,  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  etc. 

References  are  made  to  the  sections  of  Parts  II.  and  III.     In  the  Latin-English 
Vocabulary  all  references  are  to  Part  III. 

w.  stands  for  with.     Tlie  other  abbreviations  are  common,  and  do  not  need 
explanation. 

The  quantity  of  all  vowels  long  by  nature  has  been  marked.    Vowels  not  marked 
are  to  be  considered  short  by  nature. 
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VOCABULARY. 


I.  LATIN-ENGLISH. 


a,  ab,  prep.  w.  ahl.,  from,  away  from; 

^vith  passives,  by. 
ab-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  conceal, 

hide. 
ab-jioid,  ere,  -jecl,  -jeetuin,  throw 

away. 
absum,  abesse,  aful,  be  distant. 
ac-cedo,  ere,  -cessl,  -cessuiu,  come, 

draw  iiear. 
ae-eido,  ere,  -cidi,  happen. 
ac-eipio,    ere,    -cepi,   -ceptuni,  re- 
ceive. 
ae-eurro,  ere,  -eurri  or  -ciicurrl, 

run  up. 
acies,  el,  f.,  line  of  battle,  line. 
acriter,  (acrius,    aeerriine),  adv., 

fiercely,  desperately. 
ad,  prep.  w.  ace,  to,  towards;  near,  on, 

at,   by;    with   gerund  and  gerundive, 

with  a  view  to,  for. 
ad-duco,    ere,    -duxl,    -ductuin, 

bring ;  influence,  induce. 
ademptus,  from  adimo. 
ad-eo.  Ire,   -il  (-ivl),    itiiiii,  go   to, 

visit. 
adequito,  are,  avl,  atiiin,  ride  up. 
ad-imo,  ere,  -eiiil,  -eiiiptuni,  take 

away,  destro}\ 
adniinistro,  are,  avl,  atuin,  attend 

to. 
ador-ior,  in,  -tus  sum,  attack. 
adiilesc-eiis,  -entis,  m.,  a  young  man. 
adveutus,  us,  m.,  approach,  arrival. 
adversus,  a,  uin,  unsuccessful ;  j)roe- 

livm  adversv.m,  defeat,  repulse. 
aedificiuni,  1,  n.,  building. 
aedifioo,  are,  avl,  atuin,  build. 
Aeduus,  1,  M.,   an  Aeduan  ;  in  plur., 

the  Aedui  («  tribe  in  Gaiil). 
aegre  (aegrius,  aegerrinie),  adv., 

\\  ith  difficulty ;  in  superlative,  with  the 

greatest  difficulty. 
aequus,  a,  uni,  le_\el,  favorable. 
aestinio,  are,  avl,  atnni,  reckon,  re- 
gard. 
aestus,  us,  m.,  tide. 
afiFero,  aflFerre,   attull,  allatuin, 

bring,  cause. 


af-Qlgo,  ere,  -flixl,  -flietum,  shat 

ter,  damage,  wreck. 
1.  ager,  ag'rl,  m.,  land,  field,  territorj'- 


2.  ag:-g:er. 


-g'eris,  M.,  mound. 


ag'-gredior,  i,  -gressus  sum,  attack 
ag'-men,    -minis,   x.,   line  of    march 

army  {on  the  march),  column. 
agro,    ere,    egl,    actum,    do ;    treat 

confer. 
agricultura,  ae,  f.,  agriculture,  fanu 

ing. 
ali-quis,  -qua,  -quid  or  -quod  [26] 

some,  some  one,  something. 
alius,  a,  ud  [14],  other,  another;    re 

peated,  in  plur.,  some  .  .  .  othere. 
Allobrog-es,  -um,  m.  plur.,  the  Alio 

broges  (a  tribe  in  Gaul). 
Alp-es,  -ium,  m.  plur.,  the  Alps. 
alter,  era,  erum  [14],  the  other  (of 

two);  repeated,  in  sing.,  the  one  .  .  .  the 

other. 
altitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,  height,  depth. 
altum,  1,  X.,  deep  water. 
altus,  a,  um,  high,  deep. 
amleitia,  ae,  r.,  friendship. 

1.  amicus,  a,  um,  friendly. 

2.  amicus,  l,  m.,  fjiend. 
a-mitto,  ere,  -mlsl,  -missum,  lose. 
amplius,  adv.,  more,  further. 
amplus,  a,  um,  large. 

ancora,  ae,  f.,  anchor. 

angustus,  a,  um,  narrow,  small,  con- 
tracted. 

aniuiadver-to,  ere,  -tl,  -sum,  no- 
tice, observe. 

aiiim-al,^alis,  x.,  animal. 

animus,  l,  Ji.,  spirit,  mind,  heart,  cour- 
age-, 

annus,  l,  m.,  year. 

1.  ante,  adv.,  before,  previous!}'. 

2.  ante,  prep.  u\  ace,  before. 
ante-cedo,  ere,  -eessi,  -eessum,  sur- 
pass, excel. 

antiquus,  a,  um,  old,  ancient. 
apertus,  a,  um,  exposed,  unprotected 

(i.e.,  by  the  shield)^ 
appet-6,  ere,  -ivi,  -itum,  strive  after, 

seek. 
appropinquo,  are,  avl,  come  near, 

be  near  (with  dat.). 
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aquila,  ae,  f.,  eagle  (the  standard  of 
the  Roman  legion). 

Aquitaniu,  ae,  f.,  Aquitania  {the  south- 
icestern  jxirt  uf  Gaul). 

arbiter,  tri,  m.,  arbitrator. 

arbitror,  arl,  atus  sum,  think,  be- 
lieve. 

arduiis,  a,  um,  steep,  difficult. 

ariduin,  I,  n.,  dry  land. 

ariiia,  oruiii,  n.  pliir.,  arms. 

anno,  are,  avi,  atuin,  arm ;  perf. 
part,  pass.,  aniied,  i»  arms. 

asoendo,  ere,  ascendi,  ascensuni, 
mount,  climb,  ascend. 

ascensus,  us,  m.,  ascent. 

asper,  era,  eruni,  rugged,  rough. 

atque,  and,  and  further. 

at-tingo,  ere,  -tigl,  -taotuni,  touch, 
reach. 

attrib-u6,  ere,  -ul.  -utuiu,  assign. 

auc-tor,  -toris,  m.,  leader,  adviser. 

auetori-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  influence,  pres- 
tige, weight. 

audacter,  adv.,  boldly. 

audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum  [68,  b],  ven- 
ture, dare. 

audio,  ire,  ivi,  Itum.  hear. 

au«:e6,  ere,  auxl,  auctuin,  increase. 

aut,  or  ;  repeated,  either  ...  or. 

autem,  whereas,  while  ;  moreover. 

auxilium,  I,  n.,  aid;  in  plur.,  auxili- 
aries, reinforcements. 

Avariouin,  I,  x.,  Avaricum  (a  totni  in 
Gaul). 

aver-to,  ere,  -tl,  -sum,  turn  aside. 

Axona,  ae,  f.,  the  Axona  (a  river  in 
Gaul). 


1.  barbarus,  I,  m.,  barbarian. 

2.  barbarus,  a,  um,  uncivilized. 
Bels"ae,  arum,  m.,  plur.,  the  Belgae 

{a  nation  171  the  north  of  Gaul). 
Belia^ium,  I,  n.,  the  "countrv*    of   the 

Belgae. 
BellovacI,  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Bello- 

vaci  (a  tribe  in  Gaul). 
belluiii,  I,  N..  war. 
lioil.  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Boii  {nanu 

of  a  tribe). 
brevis,  e,  short;  brevi,  used  as  adv., 

(luickly. 
Britannia,  ae,  f.,  Britain. 
Britannus,  I.  m.,  a  Briton. 
caeruleus,  a.  um.  dark  blue.  - 
Caes-ar,  -aris,  m.,  Caesar. 


Cantium,  I,  n.,  Kent. 

capio,  ere,  oepi,  eaptum,  take,  ti>ke 

up,  select. 
ca]>tlvus,  I,  M.,  captive,  prisoner. 
caro,  ear  11  is,  f.,  meat. 
earns,  a,  um,  dear. 
eastellnm,  I,  n.,  fort,  stronghold. 
castrji,  orum,  n.  plur.,  camp. 


causa,  ae,  f.,  cause,  reason  ;  in  the  abl., 

with  a  gen.  preceding,  for  the  sake  of, 

for  the  jjurpose  of. 
cedo,  ere,  eessi,  cessum,  retreat. 
celer,  era,  erum,  speedy. 
celeri-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  swiftness,  rapid- 
ity, activity. 
centum  [16],  a  hundred. 
centnr-io,    -ionis,  m.,  centurion   (an 

ojficer  in  the  Roman  army). 
certus,  a,  um,  certain,  fixed,  specified- 
ceterl,  ae,  a,  adj.  plur.,  the  rest,  the 

others. 
cibus,  I,  M.,  food. 
Cicer-6,  -onls,  m.,  Cicero  (a  Roman's 

name). 
cingo,   ere,    einxl,    cinctum,    siu:- 

round. 
circiter,  adv.,  about;  also  as  prep.  w. 

ace,  about. 
circum-do,  -dare,  -dedl,  -datum, 

surround. 
circum-duco,  ere,  -duxl,  -dactnni, 

lead  around. 
circum-venio.  Ire,  -veni,  ventum, 

surround,  outflank. 
eiter-ior,  -ius,  adj.  compar.,   hither, 

nearer  (uf   the    one    of   two   provinces 

uhich  lay  nearer  to  Rome). 
cito  (cltius,  citissime),  adv.,  swiftly, 

rapidly. 
civ -is,  -is,  M.,  citizen. 
civi-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  state. 
clam,  adv.,  secretly. 
clamor,  oris,  m.,  shout,  shouting. 
chiss-is,  -is,  F. ,  fleet. 
cliens,  clientis,  m.,  vassal,  retainer. 
coepi  [72],  began. 
coerced,    ere,    ul,    itam,    restrain, 

check. 
cogito.  are,  avI,  atum.  consider. 
coffnat-io,  -ionis,  f.  ,  relationship,  con- 
nections. 
co-gnosco,  ere,  -gnovl,  -gnitum, 

learn,  find  out. 
cogo,  ere,  coegl,  coactnni,  collect ; 

compel. 
cohortor,  arl,  atus  sum,  encourage. 
cohor-s,  -tis,  f.,  cohort,  companj"  (o/i^- 

tenth  uf  a  legion). 
coll-is,  -is,  M.,  hill. 
colloco,    are,    avI,    atum,    station, 

place. 
colo,  ere,  colul,  cultuin,  till,  culti- 
vate. 
color,  -oris,  m.,  color. 
commeatus.  us,  m.,  supplies 07^»J<Tn//i/ 

ii.-ii'd  in  the  ying.). 
com  niitto,    ere,     inlsl,    -mi»sum, 

entrust;  irith  proelium,   join,  begin. 
Commins,  I,  m.,  Commius  (a    Gaul's 

rtrnnc). 
commoror,  arl.    atus    sum,    wait, 

stay. 
corn-moved,  ere,  -movl,  -inotum, 

flisturb,  alarm,  agitate. 
commiinio.  Ire,  IvI,  Itnm,  fortify. 
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eonmiunis,  e,  common,  general. 

eoniparo,  are,  avl,  atuui,  make 
ready,  procure,  raise,  collect. 

coiii-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsuin, 
drive. 

coiii-perio.  Ire,  -peri,  -pertuiii, 
find  out. 

eoiii-pleo,  ere,  -plevi,  pletuni,  fill 
up,  fill. 

eoniplures,  ia,  adj.  plur.  [12],  several, 
very  many. 

coniporto,  are,  avl,  atuiii,  bring  in. 

eoinpre-liendo,  ere,  -liendi,  -lien- 
suni,  seize. 

conatum,  l,  n.,  attempt. 

con-eedo,  ere,  cessl,^cessuin,  grant. 

con-eido,  ere,  -cidi,  -cisuin,  cut 
down,  kill. 

concilio,  are,  avi,  atuui,  win  over, 
gain. 

concilium,  I,  n.,  meeting,  assembh-, 
council. 

con-curro,  ere,  -currl  or  -cucurrl, 
-cursuiii,  hurr}-,  tiock. 

coiieursus,  us,  m.,  charge,  attack. 

condic-io,  -ionis,  f^,  terms,  proposal. 

condoiio,  are,  avl,  atuui,  overlook. 

confero,  conferre,  contull,  colla- 
tuiii,  collect ;  with  se,  betake. 

con-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectuin,  ac- 
complish, finish  ;  exhaust. 

con-fido,  ei'e,  -fisus  sum  [68,  b], 
trust,  have  confidence  in  (icith  dat.). 

conflrmo,  are,  avl,  atum,  encour- 
age, establish,  arouse. 

con-fugio,  ere,  -fugl,  flee,  flee  for 
refuge. 

con-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -j  ectum,  hm-l, 
cast ;  2cith  infugam,  put. 

Conor,  arl,  atus  sum,  trj',  attempt. 

con-scribo,  ere,  -scripsi,  -serip- 
tum,  enlist._ 

consensus,  us,  m.,  consent. 

con-sequor,  i,  -secutus  sum,  follow; 
overtake. 

c5n-sid6,  ere,  -sedl,  -sessum,  en- 
camp. 

consilium,  i,  x.,  plan,  design;  pru- 
dence. 

c6n-sist6,  ere,  -stiti,  halt,  take  up 
position. 

conspectus,  us,  m.,  sight,  view. 

con-spicio,  ere,  -spexl,  -spectum, 
see,  catch  sight  of,  behold. 

conspicor,  ari,  atus  sum,  see,  ob- 
serve. 

c6nstit-u6,  ere,  -ui,  -utum,  decide; 
determine,  resolve  ;  station. 

consuetu-do,  -dinls,  f.,  custom. 

con-sumo,  ere,  -sumpsi,  -sump- 
tum,  spend. 

con-temno,  ere,  -tempsi,  -temp- 
tum,  despise. 

conten-do,  ere,  -dl,  -tum,  hasten ; 
contend. 

contestor,  ari,  atus  sum,  invoke, 
call  upon. 


contin-ens,  -entis,  f.,  continent,  main- 
land. 

con-tineo,  ere,  -tinui,  -tentum,  re- 
strain, keep,  hem  in. 

continuus,  a,  um,  successive. 

contra,  2^)yp.  w.acc,  opposite. 

con-trako,  ere,  -traxi,  -tractum, 
reduce,  contract. 

con-venio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventum, 
come  together,  assemble. 

conver-to,  ere,  -tl,  -sum,  change. 

Convictolitavis,  -is,  m.,  Convictoli- 
tavis  {aGauVs  ?iame). 

convoco,  are,  avl,  atum,  call  to 
gether,  sumjnon. 

co-orior,  irl,  -ortus  sum,  arise. 

cdpia,  ae,  f.,  in  sing.,  supply,  abun- 
dance, plenty  ;  in  plur.,  forces,  troops. 

eornu,  us,  x.,  wing  (of  an  army). 

corpus,  -oris,  x.,  body. 

Cotta,  ae,  m.,  Cotta  {a  Roman's  name). 

Cotus,  1,  M.,  Cotus  (rt  Gaul's  name). 

creber,  bra,  brum,  numerous,  fre- 
quent. 

cremo,  are,  avl,  atum,  burn. 

creo,  are,  avl,  atum,  elect. 

cruciatus,  us,  m.,  torture,  crueltj'. 

cul-men,  -minis,  x.,  summit. 

cultus,  us,  M.,  civilization. 

1.  cum,  jJf'ep.  w.  abl.,  with,  together 
with. 

2.  cum,  conj.^  when,  after  ;  as,  since. 
cunctor,  ari,  atus  sum,  hesitate. 
cupide,  adv.,  eagerlj'. 

cur,  why. 

currus,  us,  m.,  chariot. 

cursus,  us,  M.,  course. 

D 

de,  prep.  w.  abl.,  about,  concerairig,  of; 
with  causa,  for. 

decem  [19],  ten. 

de-cerno,  ere,  -crevi,  -cretum,  de- 
cide. 

decinius,  a,  um,  tenth. 

declivis_,  e,  sloping. 

de-cun'o,  ere,  -curri  or  cucurrl, 
-cursum,  run  down. 

dedit-io,  -ionis,  j.,  surrender. 

de-do,  ei'e,  -didl,  -ditum,  surrender, 
give  up. 

de-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductuni,  lead 
off,  withdraw. 

de-fendo,  ei-e,  -fendl,  -fensum,  de- 
fend. 

de-fero,  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum,  report. 

de-fetiscor,  i,  -fessus  sum,  become 
exhausted  ;  per/,  parj.,  exhausted. 

de-flcio,  ere,  -feci,  -f ectum,  fail, 
revolt. 

deinde,  adv.,  then. 

de-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -j ectum,  carry 
down,  drive  ashore^ 

de-ligo,  ere,  -legl,  -lectum,  choose. 

demonstro,  are,  -avl,  -atum,  point 
out. 

densus,  a,  um,  thick,  dense. 
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de-pono,  ere,  -posui,  -posituin,  lay 

aside. 

de-silio,  Ire,  -silul,  -sultuni,  leap 
down. 

desperd,   are,  ai'I,   atuni,  despair, 
^ive  up  ho])e. 

desujn,  deesse,  deful,  be  lacking. 

detrlinentosus,  a,  uni,  hurtful. 

deterreo,  ere,  ul,  ituiii,  deter,  pre- 
vent. 

de-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum,  de- 
tain. 

deus,  I,  M.  [9],  God. 

de-venio,  Ire,  -veni,  -ventuin, 
come,  come  down. 

dexter,  tra,  truni,  right. 

dl,  from  deus. 

dleo,  ere,  dlxl,  dictum,  saj-. 

tlies,  el,  M..  day. 

differo,   diflferre,  distuli,   dlla- 
tuiii,  differ,  be  different. 

difficilis,  e,  difficult. 

diffic'ul-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  difficulty. 

dllig;"entia,  ae,  f.,  care,  watchfulness. 

dliiiico,  are,  avl.atuni,  fight. 

di-iuitto,  ere,  -nilsl,  -niissuin,  send 
out ;  dismiss  ;  let  slip,  lose. 

dis-eedo,  ere,  -cessl.  -eessuni,  de- 
part, withdraw  :  di^cedere  06  =  leave. 

disoessus,  us,  m.,  departure. 

disco,  ere,  didici,  learn. 

dis-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectuni,  break, 
scatter. 

disper-ffo,  ere.  -si,  -sum.  scatter. 

dis-tineo,  ere,  -tinui,  -teutum,  keep 
apart,  keep  at  a  distance. 

diil  (diutius.  diutissime),  adv. ,  long, 
for  a  long  time. 

dl-vido,  ere,  -visl,  -visum,  separate, 
divide. 

do,  dare,  dedl,  datum,  give,  grant ; 
with  iiifugam,  put. 

doc-eo,  ere,  -ul,  -tum,  inform. 

dolus,  I,  M.,  deceit,  craft,  cunning. 

domi,  adv.,  at  home. 

doinicilium,  I,  n.,  home. 

dono,  are,  avi,  atuin,  present. 

Druides,  um,  m.  plur.,  the  Druids  (f^e 
prii'Kts  of  the  Gnids). 

dubito,  are,  avI,  atum,  hesitate ; 
have  doubts. 

dueentl.  ae,  a  [19],  two  hundred. 

duco,  ere,  <luxl,  ductuin.  lead. 

<liiui,  (•(III).,  while. 

Dumnorix,  -iffis,  m.,  Dmnnorix  (a 
(rn  Ill's  natix'). 

duo.  ae,  o  [19],  two. 

duo<leciiii  (191,  twelve. 

<lu -piex,  -plicis,  double. 

E 

E,  nee  ex. 

edueo,  ere,  -duxl,  -ductuin,  lead 
out. 

ef-flcio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  accom- 
plish ;  produce. 

ego  [18],  I. 


e-jsrredior,  I,  -gressus  sum,  go  out; 

land,  disembark. 
egregius,  a,  um,  remarkable. 
e-jieio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectum,  fling  out; 

se  pjicere  =  rush  out. 
enuntio,  are,  avI,  atum,  disclose. 

1.  eo,  Ire,    il   (IvI),    itum    [45],    go, 
march. 

2.  eo,  adv.,  to  that  place,  there. 
eques,  equitis,  m.,  horse  soldier;   in 

plur.,  cavalry. 
equester,  tris,  tre,  of  cavalrj',  cavalrj-. 
equitatus,  us,  m.,  cavalrj'. 
equus,  I,  -M.,  horse. 
e-rumpo,    ere,     -rupl,     -ruptum, 

make  a  sally. 
erupt-io,  -ionis,  f.,  sally,  sortie. 
et.  and. 

etiam,  adv.,  also,  even. 
etsi,  although. 
e-venio,  Ire,  -venI,  -ventum,  tum 

out,  result. 
evoco,  are,  avI,  atum,  challenge. 
evolo,  are,  avI,  atum,  rush  out. 
ex,  prep.   «'.   abl.,  from,  out  of;    uith 

numerals,  of,  out  of,  from;  tcith  pars, 

on. 
excito,  are,  avI,  atum,  stimulate. 
exemplum,  I,  x.,  example. 
ex-eo,  -Ire,  -il  (-IaI),  -itum  [45],  go 

out;  ex  .  .  cxeo,  leave. 
exercitat-io,  -ionis,  f.,  practice. 
exercitus,  us,  m.,  army. 
exiffui-tas,  -tatis.  f.,  shortness. 
existimo,  are,  avI,  atum,  think. 
expedltus,  a,  um,  easy. 
ex-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pul sum,  drive 

out,  banish. 
explora-tor,  -toris,  m.,  scout. 
exi>lor6,  are,  avI,  atum,  examine, 

reconnoitre. 
ex-pono,    ere,    -posul,   -positum, 

display,  array  ;  disembark,  land. 
expuffnd,  are,  avI,  atum,  take  by 

storm. 
ex-sequor.  I.  -secutus  sum,  enforce. 
exspecto,  are,  avI,  atum.  await. 
ex-stru6,  ere,  -struxl,  -structum, 

raise,  build. 
extr^mus,   a,  uiu,  cuperl.  adj.   [13], 

farthest,  last. 
ex-uro,  ere,  -ussi,  -ustum,  burn  up. 


fal>er.  bri,  m.,  workman. 

facile,  adv.,  easily. 

faciiis,  e,  easy. 

facio.  ere,  feci,  factum,  do,  make ; 

proiliiiin  faci",  fight  a  battle. 
fact-io,  -ionis.  k..  party. 
facul-tas.  -tatis,  k..  opj.K)rtunity. 
faniilia.  ae,  k.,  household,  family. 
faveo.    ere,    favl.    fautum,    favor 

(u-ith  ilat). 
fellciter,  adv.,  successfully,  luckily. 
fere,  adv.,  almost,  al>out. 
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fero,  ferre,  tull,  latum  [44],  bear, 

carry  ;  bring  ;  endure. 
fertills,  e,  fertile. 
fidelis,  e,  faithful,  loyal. 
fides,  el,  F.,  honor,  word,  fidelity. 
flgura,  ae,  f.,  shape. 
filia,  ae,  f.,  daughter. 
fllius,  1,  M.,  son. 
fln-is,  -is,  M.,  end;  in  plur.,  territory, 

territories,  country,  land. 
finitinius,  a,  um,  neighboring,  adja- 
cent. 
fid,  fieri,  factus  sum  [46],  be  made, 

be  done;  in  Srd  sing.,   happen,   come 

about. 
firmo,  are.  avl,  atum,  strengthen. 
firmus,  a,  um,  powerful,  strong. 
fleo,  ere.  flevi,  fletum,  weep. 
florens,  entis,  flourishing,  influential. 
fluotus,  us,  M.,  wave. 
flu-men,  -minis,  x.,  river. 
fluo,  ere,  fluxl,  fluxum,  flow. 
fore,  the  future  infinitive  o/suni. 
fortis,  e,  brave. 
fortiter,  adv.,  bravely. 
fortuna,  ae,  f.,  fortune,  lot. 
fossa,  ae,  f.,  trench,  moat. 
fra-ter,  -tris,  m.,  brother. 
frlg-us,  -oris,  x.,  cold,  frost. 
frumentarius,  a,  um,  pertaining  to 

grain,  of  grain ;  re.i  frinnentaria,  pro- 

\isions. 
frumentor,  arl,  atus  sum,  forage, 

get  provisions. 
frumentum,  l,  n.,  grain,  corn. 
fugra,  ae,  f.,  flight. 
fugrio,  ere,  fiigi,  fugitum,  flee. 
fu^o,  are,  avl,  atum,  rout,  put  to 

flight. 
funda,  ae,  f.,  sling. 

G 

Galba,  ae,  m.,  Galba  (a  Romanes  name). 

galea,  ae,  f.,  helmet. 

Gallia,  ae,  f.,  Gaul. 

Gallicus,  a,  um,  of  Gaul,  of  the  Gauls. 

Gallus,  1,  M.,  a  Gaul. 

gener,  eri,  m.,  son-in-law. 

gen-US,  -eris,  x..  race  ;  kind,  style. 

Gernianus,  l,  m.,  a  German. 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  carry  on, 

do  ;  with  bellum,  wage  ;  with  magistrd- 

tu^',  hold^ 
gladius,  1,  M.,  sword. 
gratus,  a,  um,  pleasing,  acceptable. 
gravis,  e,  heavy  ;  hard,  bitter. 
guberna-tor,  -toris,  si.,  pilot. 

H 

Helvetil,  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Helve- 
tians (a  tribe  in  Ga  id). 

Helvetius,  a,  um,  Helvetian,  of  the 
Helvetians. 

habeo,  ere,  ul,  ituiii,  have ;  hold, 
regard ;  U'ith  ordtio,  deliver. 

Wberna  oi'um,  a.,  plur.,  winter  quar- 
ters, winter  camp. 


Hibernia,  ae,  f.,  Ireland. 

hie,  haee,  hoc  [23],  this,  the  following. 

liiemo,  are,  avl,  atum,  pass  the  win- 
ter, winter. 

hiems,  liiemis,  f.,  winter. 

liom-o,  -inis,  m.,  man ;  in  plur.,  people. 

bora,  ae,  f.,  hour. 

horridus,  a,  um,  terrible. 

bost-is,  -is,  M.  (generally  in  the  plur.), 
enemy. 

liumani-tas.  -tatis,  f.,  refinement. 

bumanus,  a,  um,  refined,  civUized. 

bumilis,  e,  low,  lowly. 

I 

ibi,  adv.,  there. 

Idem,  eadem,  idem  [23],  the  same. 

idoneus,  a,  um,  suitable. 

Ign-is,  -is,  M.,  fire. 

Ign6i<c6,  ere,  ignoM,  ignotum, 
forgive,  pardon,  (with  dat.). 

ille,  ilia,  illud  [23],  that;  he,  she,  it, 
they. 

illustris,  e,  distinguished. 

immortalis,  e,  immortal. 

impedlmentum,  l,  n. ,  hindrance,  ob- 
stacle ;  in  plur.,  baggage,  baggage-train. 

Impedio,  Ire,  Ivl,  Itum,  obstruct, 
hinder,  hamper. 

im-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum,  in- 
cite, instigate. 

imperium,  I,  n.,  command,  order;  rule, 
supremacy. 

iiupero,  are,  h\\.  atum,  give  orders, 
order,  command  {with  dat.);  require, 
demand. 

impetro,  are,  avi,  atum,  obtain 
one's  request. 

impetus,  us,  m.,  attack  ;  furj'. 

imijloro,  are,  avl.  atum,  entreat. 

imprqvlsus,  a,  um,  unforeseen ;  de 
improviso,  unexpectedly. 

1.  in,  prep.  w.  ace,  into,  to  ;  at,  on. 

2.  in,  prep,  u:  abl.,  in  ;  on. 
in-cendo,    ere,    -eendl,    -eensum, 

burn,  set  on  fire. 
iucito,  are,  avl,  atum,  arouse,  stir 

up. 
ineognitus,  a,  um,  unknown. 
in-colo,  ere,  oolul,  dwell,  inhabit. 
incolumis,  e,  safe,  in  safety. 
incurs-io,  -ionis,  f.,  raid,  inroad. 
incredibilis,  e,  incredible. 
indul-geo,  ere,  -si,  -tum,  favor  (with 

dat.). 
ind-uo.  ere,  -ul,  -utum,  put  on. 
Infer-ior^  -ius,  compar.  adj.,  lower. 
Infero,    inferre    intuli,  illatum 

(tvith  bellum),  make ;  (tvith  injuriam), 

cause,  do. 
in-fici_o,  ere,  feel,  fectum,  stain. 
mf  inltus,  a,  um,  boundless,  vast. 
In-flu6,  ere,  -fluxl,  -fluxum,  flow 

[into]. 
in-gens,  -gentis,  adj.,  huge. 
inimlcus,  a,  um,  imfriendly,  hostile, 
initium,  I,  n.,  beginning  ;  edge. 
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injuria,  ae,  f.,  wrong-doing,  injurj', 
wrong. 

Inopia,  ae,  f.,  want,  scarcity,  dearth, 
lack. 

In-secjuor,  l,  -seciitus  sum,  pursue. 

Insidiae,  arum,  f.  plur.,  ambush. 

lustit-uo,  ere,  -ul,  -utum,  train; 
levy. 

In-sto,  are,  stiti,  -statuui,  press  for- 
ward. 

Iii-struo,  ere,  -struxl,  -struetum, 
draw  up. 

Insula,  ae,  f.,  island. 

integer,  grii,  g'rum_^  fresh. 

iiitel-legro,  ere,  -lexl,  -lectum,  un- 
derstand, be  aware. 

inter, prep',  w.  ace,  among;  between. 

inter-eludd,  ere,  -clusi,  -clusum, 
cut  off. 

inter-flcio,  ere,  -feel,  -fectum,  kill, 
put  to  death. 

interim,  adv.,  meanwhile. 

tnter-ior,  -ius,  compar.  adj.,  interior  ; 
interiorea,  those  living  in  the  interior. 

inter-mitto,  ere,  -misl,  -niissuui, 
interrupt,  stop. 

inter-pres,  -pretis,  m.,  interjjreter. 

intra.,  prep,  u:  ace,  within. 

intro-tlueo,  ere,  -duxi,  -duetum, 
lead  [in]. 

inutilis^  e,  useless. 

in-venio.  Ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  find. 

ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum  [23J,  -self ;  he  him- 
self. 

is,  ea,  id  [22],  that ;  he,  she,  it,  they. 

ita,  adv.,  so,  in  such  a  way. 

Italia,  ae,  f.,  Italy. 
itaque,  adv.,  accordingly. 
item,  adv.,  also. 

iter,  itineris,  n.,  march,  road,  route, 
journey. 

J 

4aeio,  ere,  jeel,  jaetum,  cast. 
jam,  adv.,  now,  by  this  time. 
jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  jussum,  order. 
j  udieo,  are,  avl,  atum,  decide,  judge, 

consider. 
jumentum,  I,  n.,  beast  of  burden. 
j  lis,  juris,  N.,  right. 
juvd,  are,  j  uvl,  j  utum,  aid,  assist. 


Labienus,  1,  m.,  Labienus  (a  Roman's 
name). 

lab-or,  -oris,  m  ,  toil. 

laboro,  are,  avl,  atum,  be  in  diffi- 
culty, be  hard  pressed. 

lac,  laotis,  n.,  milk. 

laoess-6,  ere,  -IvI,  -Ituni,  harass,  at- 
tack. 

laerima,  ae,  f.,  tear. 

laeus,  us,  m.,  lake. 

latitu-do,  -dinis,  f..  width,  extent. 

1.  iat-us,  -eris,  x.,  side,  flank. 

2.  latus,  a,  um,  broad,  wide,  late, 
adv.,  widely. 


legrat-io,  -ionis,  f.,  embassy. 

leg'atus,  I,  M.,  ambassador ;  lieutenant, 
stuff-officer. 

leST-io,  -ionis^F.,  legion. 

Lemannus,  l,  m.,  Lemannus  (a  lake 
now  called  Geneva). 

lenis,  e,  gentle,  light. 

leni-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  sluggishness,  gentle- 
ness. 

levis,  e,  slight,  trifling. 

lex^  le;?is,  f.,  law. 

1.  liber,  era,  erum,  free. 

2.  llberl,  orum,  .m.  plur.,  children. 
Litaviceus,  I,  m.,  Litaviccus  (a  Gaul's 

name). 

litterae,  arum,  f.  plur.,  letter,  de- 
spatch. 

llt-us,  -oris,  N.,  shore. 

loeus,  1,  M.  (jjIu''-  loea,  orum,  n.), 
place,  position,  ground 

lonj*e  (longius,  longissime),  far. 

lonffus,  a,  um,  long. 

locjuor,  1,  loeutus  sum,  speak,  say. 

luna,  ae,  f.,  moon. 

Lutetia,  ae,  f.,  Lutetia  (a  town  in 
Gaul). 

lux,  lueis,  F.,  hght ;  prima  lux,  dawn, 
daybreak. 

M 

mag^is,  compar.  adv.,  more,  rather. 
majsri^^tratus,  us,  m.,  magistrate,  office. 
maffnitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,  size,  extent. 
ma^nus,  a,  um,  great,  large. 
inaj-or,     -us,    compar.    adj.,    greater, 

larger. 
malefioium,  I,  x.,  mischief,  outrage. 
malo,  malle    malul  [43],  prefer,  had 

rather,  be  more  willing. 
maneo,  ere,  mausl,  mansuni,  re- 
main, continue. 
manus,  us,  F.,hand;  maml  (ivith  mu- 

iiltics),  by  art. 
Marcus,  I,  m.,  yiarcxis  (a  Roman  name). 
mare,  maris,  n.,  sea. 
maritimus,  a,  um,   maritime,  of   or 

on  the  sea. 
materia,  ae,  f.,  timber,  materials. 
maturus,   a,   um,   rijie ;  early  ;  rrrfr., 

mature  (xuperl.  maturrime).  soon. 
maxime,    s-uperl.    adv.,    very    greatly, 

very  much ;  most. 
inedius,  a.  um,  middle,  midst. 
memoriii,  ae,  v.,  memory. 
mens-is,  -is,  m.,  month. 
merca-tor,  -toris,  m.,  trader. 
merldles.  el,  m.,  noon. 
mens,  a,  um  [21],  my,  mine. 
miles,  -itis,  m.,  soldier. 
nillitaris,  e,  military. 
mille  [10],  thousand. 
minime,    xuperl.    adv.,   least;    by   no 

means. 
min-or.  -us,  eoinp.  adv.,  smaller,  less. 
mlror,  arl,  atus  sum.  wonder. 
luli'us,  a,  um,  wonderful. 
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miser,  era,  eruni,  wretched,  unhappy, 
pitiable. 

mitto,  ere,  nilsl,  missuni,  send. 

iiiobilis,  e,  fickle,  capricious. 

iiiCKleror,  arl,  atus  sum,  check,  con- 
trol. 

moneo,  ere,  ul,  itum,  warn,  advise. 

mons,  moiitis,  m.,  mountain. 

mora,  ae,  k.  ,  delay. 

Moriiil,  drum,  M.  plur.,  the  Morini  (a 
tribe  in  Gaul). 

1.  morior,  l,_mortuus  sum,  die. 

2.  moror,  arl,  atus  sum,  delay,  lin- 
ger. 

mors,  iiiortis,  f.,  death. 

mos,  moris,  m.,  custom. 

motus,  us,  M.,  movement,  motion,  up- 
rising. 

moveo,  ere,  movl,  motum,  move ; 
with  eastra,  move,  break  up. 

multitu-clo,  -dinis,  f.,  multitude, 
great  number. 

multum,  adv.,  much. 

multus,ji,  um,  much  ;  in  phir.,ma.ny. 

inunio,  ire,  Ivl,  Itum,  fortify,  pro- 
tect. 

muiilt-io,  -ionis,  f.,  fortification. 

uiurus,  1,  ii.,  wall. 

If 

1.  nanciscor,  I,  nactus  (or  nanctus) 

sum,  find,  get. 

2.  nascor^  l,  natus  sum,  be  born. 
nat-io,  -iouis,  f  ,  nation,  race. 
natura,  ae,  f.,  nature;  character. 
nauta,  ae,  m.,  sailor. 

nauticus,  a,  um,  naval,  pertaining  to 
the  sea  ;  res  nauticae,  seamanship. 

navigro,  are,  avi,  atum,  sail. 

nav-is,  -is,  f.,  ship. 

lie,  lest,  that  not  (p.  98) ;  ne  .  .  .  qui- 
dem,  not  even. 

nee,  ^«ec  neque. 

necessarius,  a,  um,  critical. 

neeo,  are,  avl,  atum,  kill. 

neg-lego,  ere,  -lexi,  -leotum,  neg- 
lect, disregard. 

nego,  are,  avl,  atum,  deny,  say  .  .  . 
not,  refuse. 

nemo  [.54,  a],  no  one. 

nequaquam,  adv.,  by  no  means. 

neque  (nee),  and  .  .  .  not,  nor ;  re- 
peated, neither  .  .  .  nor. 

Nervil,  drum,  m.  plur.,  the  Nervii  (a 
tribe  in  Ga  ul). 

neuter,  tra,  trum  [14],  neither. 

niliil,  N.,  indeclinable,  nothing;  aho 
adv.,  not  at  all 

nisi,  unless,  except. 

nobllis,  e,  weU-born,  noble. 

iioeeo,  ere,  ul,  injui^e,  hann  (ivith  dat.). 

n516,  nolle,  nolul  [43],  be  unwilling, 
not  to  wish. 

non,  adv.,  not. 

nondum,  not  yet. 

nonnulll,  ae  a,  adj.  plur.,  some, 
some  few. 


nonus,  a,  um,  ninth. 

nos,  plur.  of  ego  [IS],  we. 

noster,  tra,  trum,  our:    nostrl,  our 

men. 
novem,  nine. 
noA'US.  a,  um,  new. 
nox,  noctis,  f.,  night. 
nudus,  a,  um,  unprotected,  bare. 
nuUus,  a,  um,  no,  none ;  also,  in  gen. 

dftt.  and  abl.,  no  one, 
numerus,  l,  m.,  number. 
iiunquam,  odr  ,  jiever. 
iiuntio,  are,  avl,  atum,  announce. 
nuntius,    l,   m.,   messenger;    message, 

news. 

O 

ob,  pif^P-  '^''-  «fc.,  on  account  of,  for. 

obsecro,  are,  avi,  atum,  beseech, 
implore. 

ob-ses,  -sidis,  m.,  hostage. 

ob-sideo,  ere,  -sedl,  -sessuin,  block- 
ade, beset. 

obtempero,  are,  avl,  atum,  obey, 
submit  to  (;r(Y/i  dat.). 

ob  tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum,  oc- 
cupy, hold,  possess. 

oeeas-io,  -ionis,  f.,  opportunitj'. 

occasus,  us,  M.,  setting;  solis  oecasus, 
sunset. 

1.  oc  cido,  ere,  -cidl,  -easum,  fall,  be 
slain. 

2.  oe  cIdo,  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum,  kill, 
slay. 

oociilto,  are,  avi,  atum,  conceal. 

oecupo,  are,  avl,  atuin,  seize. 

oe-curro,  ere,  -currl,  -eursuin, 
meet ;  oppose,  check  ;  (unth  dat.). 

Ocelum,  1,  N.,  Ocelum  (a  town  in  Ita'y 
near  the  Alps). 

oeto  [16],  eight. 

oetodeeim  [16],  eighteen. 

octog-inta  [16],  eighty. 

oeulus,  1,^.,  eye.  ' 

offloium,  1,  N.,  duty,  allegiance. 

omnis,  e,  all;  sotnetinies  i)i  sing., every. 

on-us,  -eris,  n.,  bui-den,  weight. 

oppidum,  1,  K.,  town. 

opportunus,  a,  uni,  opportune,  for- 
tunate. 

op-primo,  ere,  -pressi,  -pressum, 
overwhelm  ;  bear  down. 

oppugno,  are,  avl,  atum,  attack. 

optimus,  a,  um,  superl.  adj. ,  best. 

op-US,  -eris,  x.,  work;  fortification. 

6ra,  ae,  f.,  shore,  coast;  ora  viaritima, 
the  sea  coast. 

oratao,  -idnis,  f.,  s^^eech,  address. 

or-do,  -dinis,  m.,  rank. 

osten-do,  ere,  -di,  tum,  show,  point 
out ;  disclose,  unmask. 


pagus,  I,  M.,  district,  canton,  clan. 

pal-us,  -utlls,  f.,  marsh. 

par,  paris,  adj.,  equal,  a  match  for. 
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pareo,  ere.  ul,  itum,  be  oberlient, 

obey  (ulth  dot.). 
paro,  are,  avi,  atuin,  prepare,  pro- 
cure ;  per/,  jjart.  pang.,  paratus,  a, 

uin,  reafiy. 
pars,  partis,  f.,  part. 
passus,  us,  M.,  pace  (about  five  feet; 

10(111  pacea  — one  lioinan  itn'le). 
pate-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum;  pas- 
sive, pate-flo,  -fieri,  -factus  sum 

[46],  open  up,  keej)  open. 
pateo,  ere,  ul,  extend. 
pa-ter,  -tris,  m.,  father. 
patior,  1,  passus  sum,  suffer,  allow; 

endure. 
pauel,  ae,  a,  plur.  adj.,  few. 
pauluin,  adv.,  a  little. 
pax,  pacis,  f.,  peace. 
pecunia,  ae,  f.,  money,  sum  of  money. 
ped-es,  -itis,  m.,  foot  soldier;  {in  j^^m/-.) 

infantry. 
pedester,  tris,  tre,  arfj.,  of  infantry  ; 

copiae  pedestres,  infantry. 
peditatus,  us,  m.,  infantry. 
pell -is,  is,  f.,  skin. 
pello,  ere,  pepull,  pulsum,  defeat, 

rout,  drive  back. 
per,  jn-ep.  w.  ace,  through,  hy  means  of. 
per  duco,    ere,    -duxi,    -duetum, 

carry,  carry  along,  bring  ;  lead  safely. 
perfacilis,  e.  very  easy. 
per-fero,  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum,  en- 
dure, submit  to  ;  bring,  report. 
per-fioio,  ere,  -feel,  -feetum,  finish; 

carry  out. 
perieulosus,  a.  um,  dangerous. 
perlculum,  l,  n.,  danger. 
per-maneo,    ere,    -mansi,    -man- 
sum,  remain,  persist,  continue. 
per-moveo,  ere,   -movl,  -uiotum, 

alarm,  dismay. 
periiiultl,  ae,  a,  plur.  adj.,  very  manv. 
per-rumi)6,  ere,  -rupl,  -ruptuiii, 

brei^k  through,  force  a  passage. 
per-spieio,  ere,  -spexl,  -spectum, 

see,  find  out. 
per-suadeo,  ere,  -suasi,  -suasum, 

persuade  (tcith  daf.). 
perterreo,  ere,  ul,  itum,  terrify  ;  in 

t/w  passive,  be  panic-stricken. 
pertineo,  ere,  ul,  extend. 
perturbo,    are,   avI,  atum,  throw 

into  confusion,  disturb. 
pervajror,    arl,    atus    sum,    roam, 

range,  scour  the  country. 
per-venio,    Ire,    -veijl,    -ventum, 

come;  pcrrcnire  in'th  mlandacr.  -reach. 
pes.  pedis,  m.,  foot;  pedem  re  ferre  {to 

hear  back  the  fimt\  retreat,  fallback. 
pet-6,  ere,  -IvI,  -Itum,  ask,  seek,  beg. 
plial-anx,    -ang:is,  f.,   phalanx,  solid 

colunui. 
plluiii,  I,  .v.,  javelin. 
plenus,  a,  um,  full. 
pliirimus,  a,   um,  superl.  adj.,  very 

many,  most;  plurimum,  adv.,  most, 

very  much. 


plus,  pluris]121.  more. 

poiliceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  promise. 

pond,  ere,  posul,  positum,  place; 
{of  camp),  pitch  ;  lay  down  ;  in  pa^sice, 
be  situated. 

pons,  pontis,  m.,  bridge. 

populor,  an,  atus  sum,  devastate. 

l)oi)ulus,  I,  M.,  nation,  people. 

porta,  cie,  f.,  gate. 

l>ort6,  are,  avi,  atum,  carrj-. 

portus,  us,  M.,  harbor. 

pcseo,  ere,  popo.sel,  demand. 

possum,  posse,  potui  [42],  with  in- 
finitive, be  able,  can  ;  %i'ith  adverb,  be 
powerful. 

post,  prep.  w.  ace,  after. 

postea.  adv.,  afterwarfls. 

posterus,  a,  um,  next,  folloi^ing. 

postquam,  conj.,  after. 

postulo,  are,  avI,  atum,  demand, 
require. 

pot-ens,  -entis,  powerful. 

potentia,  ae,  f.,  power,  influence, 

potes-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  power. 

prae-ceps,  -cipitis,  steep. 

praecipue,  adv.,  especially,  particu- 
larly. 

praeda,  ae,  f.,  plunder. 

praedieo,  are,  avI,  atum,  proclaim, 

state. 

praedor,    arl,  atus  sum,  plunder, 

raid. 

prae  iiiitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum, 

send  in  advance. 

praemium,  l,_y.,  reward. 

praesidium,  I,  n.,  garrison:  protection. 

prae-sto,  are,  -stiti,  be  s;iperior,  sur- 
pass, excel  (with  dat.);  in  third  sing.,  it 
is  better,  preferable-. 

prae-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  be  in  command 
of  {icith  dat.). 

premo,  ere,  pressi,  pressum,  press 
hard  ;  passive,  to  be  hard  pres.sed. 

j>rldie,  adv.,  the  day  before. 

primus,  a,  um,  first;  primnm,  adv., 
first;  ijua)n  prhuum,  as  soon  as  i>os- 
sible. 

l>rln-eeps,  -eipis,  m.,  leading  man, 
chief  man. 

prineipatus,  us,  M.,  leadership,  fore- 
most place. 

pristinus,  a.  um,  former,  old-time, 

privatus,  a,  um,  i>rivate. 

]>ro,  preji.  w.  ahl.,  in  place  of;  before. 

probo,  are,  avI,  atum,  favor;  re- 
cognize. 

pro-eedo,  ere,  -cessi,  eessuua,  ad- 
vance. 

pro-do,  ere.  -didl.  ditum.  betray. 

pro-<lue6,  ere,  -du.xl,  duetum,  lead 
forth.  y 

pro<dium,  I,  Jr.,  battle. 

jiro-tieiseor,  I,  -fectus  sum.  set  out. 

pro-fugio,  ere,  -fujfl,  -fugitum, 
flee. 

pro-predior.  I,  -gressus  sum,  ad- 
vance, proceed. 
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prohibeo,   ere,   ul,  ituin,  restrain, 

keep. 
prd-jicio,     ere,     -jecl,      jectuin, 

throw. 
prope,  adv.,  near,  nearly. 
pro-pello,    ere,    -pull,    -pulsiini, 

drive  off,  dislodg-e. 
propero,  are,  avl,  atuni,  hasten. 
propinquus,  a,  iim,  near,  close. 
pro-pono,  ere,  -posul,  -positum, 

displa^". 
propter,  jtrep.  w.  ace,  on  account  of. 
propterea,  adv.,  on  this  account,  for 

this  reason ;   {icith  quod,  generally  not 

translated). 
pro- video,  ere,  -Aldl,  -visum,  ar- 

ranjife  for,  procure. 
provincia,  ae,  f.,  pro^^nce  {in  Ccesar 

this  means  the  southern  part  of  Gaul). 
provooo,  are,  avi,  atum,  call  out, 

challenge. 
proxinius,  a,  urn,  superl.  adj.,  near- 
est, next. 
pud-or,  -oris,  m.,  sense  of  shame. 
puer,  eri,  m.,  boy. 
pug:na,  ae,  f.,  battle,  fighting. 
pu^no,  are,  avl,  atum,  fight. 

Q 

qna,  adv.,  where. 
"  quadra  ginta  [16],  forty, 
quaero,    ere,    quaesiAl,    quaesl- 

tum,  ask  ;  seek,  look  for. 
quam,  adv.,  with  comparatives,  than; 

ivith  superlatives,  as  —  as  possible. 
quantus,  a,  um,  how  great,  how  much. 
quartus,  a,  xim,  fourth. 
quattuor  [16],  four. 
quattuordeeim  [16],  fourteen. 
-que,  conj.,  and  (to  be  translated  before 

the  tcord_to  vhich  it  is  added). 
queror,  l,  questus  sum,  complain. 
qui,  quae,  quod,  rel.  jnon.  [24],  who, 

which,  what,  that. 
quid,  neut.  of  quis,  iised  as  adverb, 

why. 
quldam,    quaedam,  quiddam   or 

quoddam  [26],  a  certain. 
quidem,  adv.,  after  ne,  even. 
qulndecim  [16],  fifteen. 
qulngenti,  ae,  a,  five  hundred. 
qulnque  [16],  five. 

1.  quis,  quae,  quid,  interron.  in-on. 
[25],  who,  which,  what. 

2,  quis  (qui),  qua,  quid  (quod), 
indef.  pron.  [26],  any,  anyone,  anything. 

quisquam,  quaequam,  quieqviam 
or  quodquam  [26],  anj-,  anyone,  any- 
thing. 

quisque,  quaeque,  quicque  or 
quodque  [26],  each. 

quod,  conj.,  because. 

B 

ramiis,  I,  m.,  branch. 
rat-io,  -ionis,  f.,  consideration,  reason; 
calculation,  strategy- ;  manner. 

21 


rat-is,  -is,  f.,  raft. 

rebell-io,  -ionls,  f.,  renewal  of  war ; 

rebellionem  facere,  to  renew  the  war. 
ree-ens,  -entis,  recent ;  unexhausted. 
receptus,  us,  m.,  retreat,  means  of  re- 
treat. 
reeipero,  are,  avl,^tum,  recover. 
re-eipio,    ere,  -eepl,    eeptum,   re- 
ceive ;  with  se,  betake,  reco\er. 
reeuso,  are,  avl,  atum,  reject. 
red-do,  ere,  -didl,  -ditum,  give  back, 

restore,  return. 
red  i go,  ere,  -egl,  -actum,  reduce, 

bring. 
redit-io,  -ionis,  f.,  return. 
re-duco,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead 

back. 
re-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  bring 

back ;   report ;   carry  back  ;   pedem  re- 

ferre,  retreat,  fall  back. 
re-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -f ectum,  repair ; 

recruit,  rest. 
reg-io,  -ionis,  f.,  region,  district. 
re^num,  l,  n.,  royal  power,  kingdom. 
re-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -j ectum,  drive 

back. 
re-linquo,    ere,     -llqul,    -lictum, 

leave,  leave  behind ;  abandon. 
reliquus,  a,  um,  adj.,  remaining,  rest 

of  {footnote  2,  i*«^'/e  17). 
re-maneo,  ere,  -mansi,  -mansum, 

remain. 
rem-ex,  -igis,  m.,  rower. 
re-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -niissum,  send 

back. 

1.  Remi,  drum,  m.  plur.,  t\iQ'R&cia{a 
tribe  in  Gaul). 

2.  remus,  i,  m.,  oar. 

re-moved,  ere,  -movi,  motum,  re- 
move, withdraw. 

renovo,  are,  avl,  atum,  renew. 

renuntio,  are,  avl,  atum,  bring 
back  word  ;  in  third  sing,  passive,  word 
is  brought  back. 

repello,  ere,  reppull,  repulsum, 
drive  back,  defeat. 

repentlnus,  a,  um,  siidden. 

reperio,  ire,  repperi,  repertum, 
find. 

i*epet-6,  ere,  -ivl,  -Itum,  demand 
back. 

res,  rei,  f.,  thing,  matter,  affair;  in- 
terests. 

re-scindo,  ere,  -scidl,  -scissum, 
break  down,  destroy. 

re-sisto,  ere,  -stitl,  resist  (tcith 
dat.). 

re-spondeo,  ere,  -spondl,  -spon- 
sum,  reply,  ansj.ver. 

respublica,  relpublicae,  f.  [9],  the 
state ;  public  interests. 

re-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum,  pre- 
serve, maintain  ;  detain. 

retull,  from  refero. 

1.  rc-verto,  ere,  -vertl,  -versum 
{generally  in  perfect,  pluperf.  and  fut. 
perf.  tenses),  return. 
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2.  re-vertor,  I,  -versus  sum  {gener- 
ally in  pres.,  imp/,  and  fut.  tenses),  re- 
turn. 

revoco,  arc,  avl,  atnni,  recall. 

rex,  regis,  .m.,  kinir,  chieftain. 

Khenus,  l,  m_.,  the  Rhine. 

RhcKlanus,  l,  .m.,  the  Rhone. 

rlpa,  ae,  f.,  bank. 

rogfo,  are,  avl,  atuni,  ask. 

Rr>i.ianus,  l,  .v.,  a  Roman. 

Romanus,  a,  um,  Roman 


Sablnus,    l,  m.,  Sabinus   (a  Roman's 

name). 
saj^itta,  ae,  f.,  arrow. 
sal-US,  -utis,  v.,  safet\\ 
satis-faoio,    ere,    -feel,    -faetuin, 

apoloj^ize  ;  make  amends. 
saxuiu,  1,  X.,  stone. 
seala,  ae,  v.,  ladder. 
seaplia,  ae,  f.,  boat,  j-awl. 
seientia,  ae,  f.,  knowiedg-e. 
seindo,    ere,  scidl,    seissuni,    tear 

down. 
seio,  Ire,  lyl,  Itum,  know. 
8e,fn>ni  sul. 
seci,  conj.,  but. 
sedeeini  [16],  sixteen. 
senatus,  us,  m.,  senate. 
sententla,  ae,  f.,  opinion. 
Septimus,  a,  um,  seventh. 
septuaj^inta  [16],  seventy. 
Sequanl,  orum,  m,  plitr.,  the  Sequani 

(a  tribe  in  Gaul). 
sequor,  i,  seentus  sum,  follow. 
sero,  ere,  sevl,  satum,  sow. 
servio,  ire,  ivl,  itum,  be  a  slave,  be 

subject. 
servi-tus,  -tutis,  f.,  bondage,  slavery, 

subjection. 
servo,  are,  avl,  atum,  keep. 
servus,  l,  m.,  slave. 
sesoeuti,  ae.  a,  six  hundred. 
sese,  from  sul. 
sex  [16],  six. 
sexasrinta  [16],  sixty. 

si,  C071J.,   if. 

sibi, /ro)»  sul. 

sle,  so. 

sljarnifieat-io,   -ionis,   f.,  intimation, 

announcement,  signal. 
sljsfnum,  I,  x.,  standard;  signal. 
silva,  ae,  f.,  wood,  forest. 
silvestris,  e,  wooded. 
similis,  e,  like,  similar. 
siinul,  adv.,  at  the  same  time  ;  simul 

Jitque,  as  soon  as. 
sine,  j>re]).  ir.  aid.,  without. 
sooer,  erl,  .m  ,  father-in-law. 
s<H'iiis,  I.  M.,  ally. 
sol,  .soils,  .M.,  sun. 
soleo,  ere,   solitus  sum    [68,  h],  be 

.tccustomcd. 
sollioito,    are,    avl.    atum,   try   to 

intluence,    tempt,    bribe,    try    to    win 

over. 


solus,  a,  um  [14],  alone;  solum,  adv 

onh\ 
8ol-v6,   ere,  -vl,   -utum,  loose;   set 

sail  {with  or  without  lulvts  as  object). 
spatium,  I,  x.,  space,  distance. 
spero,  are,  avl,  atum,  hope. 
spes,  spel,  F.,  hope. 
statim,  adv.,  at  once. 
stjit-uo,  ere,  -ul,  -utum,  decide. 
statura,  ae,  f.^ stature. 
studeo,  ere,  ul,  pay  attention. 
studium,  1,  .v.,  zeal,  eagerness. 

1.  sub,  j/rep.  w.  abl.,  under;  with  monte, 
at  the  foot  of. 

2.  sub^  prep,  u:  ace,  close  to.  close  up  to. 
sub-eo,  -Ire,  -il,  -itum  [45],  undergo, 

encounter. 
subito,  adv.,  suddenly. 
sul>-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jeetum,  place 

close  to  ;  in  pamve,  lie  close  by. 
sublatus,  from  toll 6. 
sub-mitto,    ere,    -misl,    -missum, 

send  to  aid  (w.  ace.  and  dat.). 
sub-moveo,  ere,  -movl,  -motum, 

drive  off,  dislodge. 
subsidium,  I,  x.,  assistance,  reserves, 

reinforcements. 
sub-venlo,   Ire,    -veni,    -veiitum, 

come  to  aid,  aid  {icith  dat). 
sue-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  ap- 
proach, advance. 
sue-eurro,   ere,    -currl,  -cursum, 

run  to  aid,  run  to  the  rescue  of  {uith 

dat.). 
sul,    sibi,    se,    sese  [20],  of  himself, 

themselves ;  him,  them. 
sum,  esse,  iFul  [41],  be. 

1.  summa,  ae,  f.,  total. 

2.  summus,  a,  um,  ^ttperl.  adj.,  great- 
est, very  great. 

super-ibr,  -ius,  com  par.  adj.,  higher ; 
former,  previous,  preceding. 

supero,  are,  avl,  atum,  conquer, 
jirevail. 

super-sum,  -esse,  -ful  [41],  sunive. 

supra,  adv.  and  prep.  «•.  ace,  above. 

sus-eipio,  efe,  -eepi,  -eeptum,  un- 
dertake. 

sus-tiued,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum, 
withstand,  endure. 

suus,  a,  um,  his,  his  own;  their,  their 
own. 


tam.  adv.,  so. 

tanien.  adv.,  yet. 

tandem,  adv.,  at  last,  at  length. 

tantulus.  a.  um,  so  small. 

tantns,  a,  um,  so  great,  such;  tan- 
tuni,  adv.,  so  much,  so  far. 

tejSTo,  ere,  texl,  teetuin,  cover,  con- 
ceal. 

telnni,  I.  x.,  weai>on. 

tenipero,  are,  avl,  atum,  refrain ; 
prr/.  ]>art.  jiaxxivr  as  adj.,  tempera- 
tns.  II.  um,  mild. 

tenipes-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  storm,  weather. 
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tempto,  are,  avi,  atiim,  try,  tempt. 
teinp;US,  -oris,_N.,  time. 
teii-eo,  ere,  -ui,  -tuiii,  hold ;  possess. 
tergum,  l,  n.,  back  ;  terga  vertcrc  (turn 

the  backs),  flee. 
tertius,  a,  uin,  third. 
tinieo,  ere,  ul,  fear,  be  afraid. 
tiiii-or,  -oris,  m.,  fear. 
tollo,  ere,  sustuli,  sublatuni,  take 

awaj'. 
totus,  a,  uni  [14],_vvhole. 
tra-do,  ere,  -didl,  -ditimi,  give  up, 

surrender. 
tra-duc6,  ere,  -duxl,  -ductuni,  lead 

across. 
trans,  ^jrep.  iv.  ace,  across,  beyond. 
trans-duco,  ere,  -duxl,  -ductum, 

lead  across. 
trans-eo,  -Ire,  -il  (-ivl),  -ituiri,  cross. 
transitus,  us,  m.,  passage,  crossing. 
transporto,  are,  avl,  atuin,  carry 

over,  bnng  over. 
trecentl,  ae,  a,  three  hundred. 
tres,  tria  [IC],  three. 
tribuniis,  1,    m.,  tribune    (a  military 

ojicer  among  the  Romans). 
triginta  [16],  thirty. 
triquetrus,  a,  uni,  triangular. 
tu  [19],  you. 
tuba,  ae,  f.,  trumpet. 
turina,  ae,  f.,  squadron. 
turpis,  e,  disgraceful. 
turr-is,  -is,  f.,  tower. 
tuus,  a,  uni,  your. 

V 

ubi.arfi'.,  when  ;  where. 
Ubil,  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Ubii  (a  Ger- 
man tribe). 
ulciscor,  1,  ultus  sum,  punish. 
alius,  a,  uni  [14],  any. 
ulter-ior,  -ius,  compar.  arfj. ,  further  ; 

idteriores,  those  more  remote. 
unde,  adv.,  whence,  from  which. 
undique,  adv. ,  from  all  sides,  on  every 

side. 
unus,  a,  uni  [14],  one  ;  alone. 
urbs,  urbis,  f.,  city. 
urgeo,  ere,  ursi,  press  hard ;  passive, 

to  be  hard  pressed. 
usus,    us,   M.,    experience;   advantage, 

use. 
ut,  conj.,  with  indie,  as;  with  subj.,  that, 

so  that,  in  order  that. 
uter,  tra,  trum  [14],  which  (of  two). 
uterque,  utraque,  utrumque  [26], 

pach  (of  ttvo),  both. 
utilis,  e,  useful. 


vaco,  are,  avi,  atnm,  be  unoccupied, 

lie  waste. 
vacuus,  a,  uni,  empty. 
vaduni,  l,  n.,  ford. 
valeo,  ere,  ul,  ituni,  be  influential, 

be  strong,  be  powerful. 

1.  vall-es,  -is,  f.,  valley. 

2.  vallum,  1,  N._,  wall,  rampart. 
vasto,  are,  avl,  atuni,  lay  waste, 
vel,  j*o«j.,_or ;  repeated,  either  .  .  or. 
vel-oXj  -ocis,  swift,  active. 
Venetl,  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Veneti  (a 

tribe  in  Gaul). 

venia,  ae,  f.,  pardon. 

venio,  ire,  veiil,_ventuni,  come. 

veiitito,_are,  avl,  atum,  come  often. 

ventus,  1,  M.,  wind. 

Verciiigetor-ix,  -igis,  m.,  Vercinge- 
torix  (a  Gallic  noble). 

vereor,  erl,  verltus  sum,  fear. 

vero,  adv.,  in  fact ;  but,  moreover. 

ver-to,  ere,  -tl,  -sum,  turn. 

vester,  tra,  trum,  your. 

vestio,  ire,  ivl,  itiim,  clothe. 

vet-o,  are,  -ul,  -itum,  forbid,  order 
.  .  .  not. 

vetus,  vetejis,  old. 

vexillum,  i,  n.  ,  banner  (a  red  banner 
was  the  signal  for  battle).  ^ 

via,  ae,  f.,  road,  way. 

victoria,  ae,  f.,  victory. 

vlctus,_us,  M.,  life,  living. 

vlcus,  1,  M.,  village. 

video,  ere,  vidl,  visum,  see,  per- 
ceive ;  in  passive,  be  seen ;  seem. 

vigilia,  ae,  f.,  watch. 

vlg-intl  [16],  twenty. 

1.  vincio,  ire, virixl,  vinctum,  bind. 

2.  vincq,  ere,  vlcl,  victuni,  conquer. 
vir,  yirl,  m.,  man. 

vir-tus,  -tutis,  f.,  valor,  bravery. 

vis,  vim,  VI,  j?j^?rr.  vires  [9],  force, 
violence  ;  plur.,  powers,  strength. 

vitruni,  l,  n._,  woadja  plant). 

vivo,  ere,  vlxl,  vlctum,  live. 

vix,_rtrfy.,  scarcely. 

voco,  are,  avi,  atum,  call,  summon. 

volo,  velle,  volul  [43],  wish,  be  will- 
ing. 

volup-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  pleasure. 

Volusenus,  l,  m.,  yolusenus(a  Roman's 
name). 

Voreiius,  i,  m.,  ^'orenus  (a  Roman's 
name). 

vos  [19],  you. 

vvilnero,  are,  avl,  atum,  wound. 

vuln-us,  -eris,  n.,  wound. 
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iV".J5. —  Words  in  parentheses  should  not  he  used  in  the  tro.nslation  of 

exercises  in  Part  I. 


abandon,  pr6-d5,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 

ability,  ingeniuni.  i,  x. 

able,  be — ,  possum,  posse,  potui.    (III. 

42). 
abound  in,  abundo,  are,  avi,  atum,  ^v. 

ahl. 

1.  about  {  =  concerning),  Ag,  prep.  w.  ahl. 

2.  tibout,  with  ntiweralx,  circiter,  adv. 

3.  about,  to  be— to,  use  the  fut.  part, 
active  ivith  sum. 

absent,  absens,  absentis. 
accept,  ac-cipio,  ere,  -cepl,  -ceptum. 
acclivity,  acclni-tas,  -tatis,  f. 
accomplish,  pro-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fec- 

tuni. 
acconiplisliments,  humani-tas,  -talis, 

K.  ((■/(  the  sing.). 
accordance,  in— with,  pro,  prep.  w. 

abl. 
according  to,  in  I.,  Ex.  58,  use  ahl.  of 

manner. 
account,  on — of,  propter,  prep.  w.  ace. 

1.  accustomed,  be—,  consuevi,  isse 
(perfect  tenses  t*/' consuesco). 

2.  accustomed,  become  —  ,  con-sues- 
c6,  ere,  -suevl. 

acquainted,    become  —  with,     co- 

jfiiosco,  ere,  -gnovi,  -giiitum,  u:  ace. 
acquit,  ab-solvo,  ere,  -solvi,  -solutum. 

1.  across,  trans,  prep.  ir.  ace. 

2.  across,  lead — ,  trans-duco,  ere,  -duxl, 
-ductiun. 

action,  course  of — ,  res,  rel,  F. 

actual,  use  re  vera,  =infact. 

added,   to  be — ,'.third  sing,  active  of 

ac-cedo,  ere,  -cessT,  -cessum. 
adjacent,  finitimus,  a,  um. 
Aduatuci,  Aduatui-I,  orum,  M. 

1.  advance,  pro-cedO,  ere,  -cessi,'  -cCs- 
siuii ;  i)ro-ijredior,  I,  -jjrcssussum  ;  (slyrna 
fero,  ferro,  tull,  latum). 

2.  advance,  noun,  advcntus,  us,  m. 

3.  advance,  send  in—,  prae-mitto, 
ere,  -misi,  -inissum. 

4.  a<lvsince  si»«rd,  priimun  ag^men 
(agiuiiiis,  N.>. 

1.  advantage,  usus,  us,  m. 

2.  advantage,  take -of,  utor,  T,  usus 
sum,  IV.  abl. 


3.  advantage,  to  any—,  satis  com- 
mode, adv. 

advice,  ask— of,  consul-o,  ere,  -ui, 
-tum,  w.  ace. 

Aedui,  Aedul,  drum,  m. 

affair,  res.  rel,  f. 

1.  after,  prep.,  post,  ?<•.  ace. 

2.  after,  conj.,  postquam,  cum ;  or  use 
perfect  participle  in  nom.  or  abl.  ahsol. 

afterwards,  postea. 

again,  rursus. 

against,  in,  prep.  tc.  ace. ;  icith  conten- 

dO,  ad,  ^v.  ace.;  with  helium  gero,  cum, 

w.  abl. 
agency,  through  the  -  of,  per,  prep. 

w.  ace. 
agree,  c6n-senti6,  ire,  -sensi,  -sensum. 

1.  aid,  verb,  juvo,  are,  juvT,  jutum,  w. 
ace. ;  [suc-curro,  ere,  -curri,  -cursum,  w. 
dat.]. 

2.  aid,  noun.,  auxiliiun,  i,  x. ;  [subsidium, 
i,  N-]. 

3.  aid,  come  to — of,  auxilio  venire,  w. 
dat. 

4.  aid,  go  to  -of,  auxilio  eo.  Ire,  il  (IvI), 
itum,  «'.  dat. 

5.  aid,  send  to — of,  auxilio  mitto,  ere, 
misT,  missum,  iv.  dat.  and  ace. 

alarm,  i^er-moveo,  ere,  -movi,  -motum; 

com-moveo,  ere,  -movI,  -motum. 
alertness,  dlligentia,  ae,  f. 
Alesia,  Alesia,  ae,  F. 
all,  omnis,  e. 

allegiance,  officiuni,  I,  n. 
Allobroges,  Allobroges,  um,  M. 

1.  {lllo^v,  patior.  I.  pa^^sus  simi. 

2.  allowed,  be—,  licet,  licCre,  licuit, 
iniperso)ial  «■.  dat. 

ally,  sooius.  I,  m. 

ill  most,  paene. 

alone,  solus,  a,  um  ;  iinus,  a,  um.    (TIT. 

14.) 
alrca<ly,  jam,  adv. 
although,  etsi ;  [quaraquam,  quamvls], 
al  \va>  s.  semper. 
ama/.ed,    be— ^at,    adniiror,    arl,   atus 

sum,  deponent,  ir.  ace. 
ambassador,  legatus.  T,  M. 
ambush,  insidiae,  arum,  F.,  in  plural 

onhi. 
among,  inter,  ^rej*.  ir.  ace. 
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among'st,  in  II.,  Ex.  IS,  use  the  dative. 
ciiieestors,  majores,  um,  m. 

1.  anchor,  weigh—,  =set  sail. 

2.  anchor,  at  -  ,  in  ancoiis. 
and,  et,  -(lue,  atque,  ac. 

angry,    be— with,    inTscor,    T,   iriltus 

sum,  w.  dot. 
announce,  nuntio,  are,  avi,  atum. 
I.,  anotlier,  alius,  a,  ud.    (III.  14). 

2.  another,  one—,  inter  se. 

i.  answer,  verb,  re-spondeo,  ere,  -spon- 

dl,  -sponsum. 
1.  answer,  noun,  responsum,  I,  n. 

3.  answer,  give  (or  make) — ,  — an- 
swer, verb. 

1.  any,  ullus,  a,  um  (III.  14) ;  [after  si, 
qui  (quis),  qua,  quod] ;  =any  amount 
of,  quivis,  quaevis,  quidvis  or  quodvis. 

2.  any  one,  quisquam  ;  with  a  negative 
use  nemo  =  /io  one ;  [after  si,  quis].  (III. 
26). 

3.  anything,  ulla  res,  quidquam  ;  [after 
SI,  quid]. 

anxiety,  without—,  aequo  animo. 
apart,    keep—,   dis-tineo,  ere,   -tLnui, 

-tentum. 
apologize,  satis-f  acio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum. 
appearance,  figura,  ae,  f.  ;  [species,  ei, 

F.  ;  aspectus,  us,  m.  ] 
apprised,    become  —  of,    co-gnosco, 

ere,  -gnovi,  -gnitum,  w.  ace. 

1.  approach,  verb,  ac-cedo,  ere,  -cessi, 
-cessuus  v  L>ippropinquo,  are,  avi,  atum, 

W.    (fw 

2.  approacil,  ^loun,  adventuB,  us,  M. ; 
[  =  uieans  of  approach,  aditus,  us,  M.  ;  or 
use  ad-eo,  -Ire,  -il,  -iinm]. 

appi'oval,   consensus,  ns,  m.    {used  of 

several  persons) ;  [volun-.is,  -tatis,  F.l 
April,  Aprilis,  e,  adj. 
Arar,  Arar,  Araris,  M. 
Ardennes,  Arduenna,  ae,  '. 
ardor,  studium,  I,  x. 
Ariovistus,  Ariovistus,  I, 
arise,  co-orior,  irl,  -ortus  suu. 
armed,  armatus,  a,  um. 
Arminius,  Arminius,  i,  m. 
armor,  amia,  drum,  n.,  inplur.  only. 
arms,  arma,  orum,  x.,  inplur.  only. 
army,  exercitus,  us,  m. 
arouse,  confirmo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
arrange,  constit-uo,  ere,  -ul,  -utum. 
ari'angement,  res,  rel,  f. 
ari'ival,  adventus,  us,  m. 
arroAV,  sagitta,  ae,  f. 
artillery,  tormenta,  orum,  x.,  plur. 

1.  SiS  =  since,  cum. 

2.  as,  after  Idem,  qui,  quae,  quod. 

3.  eis  =  while,  dum,  or  use  present  par- 
ticiple. 

4.  as,  sign  of  apposition,  untranslated; 
use  appositive  or  dative  of  purpose. 

5.  as  soon  as,  simul  atque. 


6.  as  -  as  possible,  quam  with  superl. 

7.  as  to,  use  the  genitive. 

ascend,  ascendo,  ere,  ascendl,  ascensum. 
ascertain,  co-gn6sc6,  ere,  -guovI,  -gni- 
tum. 
asham-ed,  be — ,  pudet,  impersonal. 

1.  aside,  lay—,  de-pono,  ere,  -posul, 
-positum. 

2.  aside,  turn—,  a-verto,  ere,  -verti, 
-versum. 

1.  ask*  {of  making  a  request),  peto,  ere, 
petlvl,  petitum  ;  rogo,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  ask*  (of  asking  a  question),  quaero, 
ere,  quaesivl,  quaesltum  ;  rogo,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

3.  ask  for,  peto,  ere,  petlvl,  petitum, 
w.  ace. 

4.  ask  advice  of,  consul-o,  ere,  -ui, 
-tum,  ?r.  ace. 

assailant,  ^(se  present  participle  of  ag- 

gredior,  i. 
assemble  {intransitive),  con-venio.  Ire, 

-veni,  -ventum. 
assembly,  concilium,  I,  n. 
assist,  juvo,  are,  juvi,  jutum,  ?i'.  ace. 

1.  assistance,  auxilium,  i,  x. 

2.  assistance,  go  to— of,  auxilio  eo. 
Ire,  il  (ivi),  itum,  w.  dat. 

3.  assistance,  send  to  of,  auxilio 
mitto,  ere,  misl,  missum,  w.  dat.  and 
ace. 

asylum,  perfugium,  I,  x. ;  find  an— 
in,  perfugio  utor,  I,  usus  sum,  tv.  abl. 

1.  at,  of  time  irhen,  use  abl.  without  prep. 

2.  at,  of  2)lace  where,  use  locative,  or  in 
and  abl. 

3.  at,  after  conjici6  =  hurl,  in,  w.  ace. 

4.  at  once,  statim,  adv. 

5.  at,  in  phrase  throw  oneself  at^feet, 
ad,  w.  ace. 

Athens,   Athenae,  arum,  f.,   in  plur. 

only. 
\.  attack,  verb,  {of  places),  oppugno,  are, 

avi,  atum ;  {of  men),  ag-gredior,  i,  -gres- 

sus  sum  ;  ad-orior,  in,  -ortus  sum  ;  im- 

petum  facere  in,  w.  ace. 
2.  attack,  noun,  impetus,  ilis,  m.     [In 

II.,  Ex.  33,  use  -pvoeWnm  =  battle.] 

1.  attempt,  verb  (  =  try,  w.  infinitive), 
Conor,  arl,  atus  sum;  [(  =  make  an  at- 
tempt on),  tempto,  are,  avi,  atum]. 

2.  attempt,  make  an—,  conor,  ari, 
atus  sum. 

August,  Augustus,  a,  um. 
Augustus,  Augustus,  I,  m. 
auxiliary,  auxiliar-is,  -is,  m.  ;  in  II., 
Ex.  S3,  tise  the  j^lvral. 

1.  avenge,  ulciscor,  I,  ultus  sum. 

2.  avenge  oneself  on  (or  upon)-, 
ulciscor,  1,  ultus  sum,  xv.  ace. 

aAvait,  exspecto,  are,  avi,  atum. 
away,  take  —  ,  tollo,  ere,  sustull,  sub- 
latum. 


*  The  person  who  is  asked  is  with  rogo  in  the  ace,  ■with  peto  in  the  abl.  with  ah, 
with  quaero  in  the  abl.  with  ex  or  ab. 
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back,  ter;^iin,  I,  N. 

bas«ase,   bassaffe  animals,  iui- 

])e(lunerita,  oruin,  k.,  pliir. 
band,  nuuius,  us,  f. 
bank,  rljia,  ae,  K. 
bar,  tfilea,  ae,  K. 
barbarian,  barbarus,  I,  m. 
battiiiion,  cohor-s,  -tis,  F. 

1.  battle,  proeliuni,  I,  n.  ;  piigna,  ae,  f. 

2.  battle  array,  line  of  battle, 
acies,  el,  f. 

bay,   driven    liopelesslj-  to-,   in 

extrema  spe  salutis. 
be,  sum,  esse,  ful ;  to  express  distance,  use 

absuni,  abesse,  afui. 

1.  bear,  fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum.   (III.  44.) 

2.  bear  on,  fero,  ferre,  tulI,  latum. 
beat  a  retreat,  so  re-cipio,  ere,  -cepi, 

-ceptum. 
beaten,  victus,  a,  um. 
because,  quod. 
become,  fio,  fieri,  factus  sum.    (III.  46.) 

1.  before,  prep,  {of  time),  ante,  n\  ace; 
(of  place)  pro,  w.  ahl.;  (  =  near)  ajmd,  ti: 
ace. ;  {with  summon)  ad,  w.  ace. 

2.  before,  conj. ,  antequam,  priusquam. 

1.  begin,  incipio,  ere ;  for  the  jjerfect 
tenses,  tise  coepT,  isse,  coeptus  sum. 

2.  begin  battle,  proelium  com-mitto, 
ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

bebalf .  on— of ,  pro,  prep.  w.  ahl. 
bebead,  securl  ferio,  ire,  id,  ictum  {  — 

strike  with  an  axe). 
behind,  from—,  tise  ex,  w.  all.  =from. 
behold,  video,  ere,  vidi,  visum. 
Uelgians,  Belgae,  arum,  m.  plur. 
believe,  cre-do,  ere,  -did!,  -ditum,  w.  dat. 
bemoan,  miseror,  ari,  atus  siuu. 
bent,  become—,  se  in-flecto,  ere,  -flexi, 

-flexum. 
beseech,  oro,  are,  avi,  atum ;  imploro, 

are,  avI,  atum. 
beset,  ob-sideo,  ere,  -scdi,  -sessum. 

1.  best,  optinuis,  a,  um. 

2.  l)est  armed,  ornfitissimus,  a,  um. 
bestow  ui)on,  dono,  are,  avi,  atum,  «•. 

dat. 

1.  betake,  re-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum. 

2.  betake  oneself  to  flight,  se  fugae 
mandare,  (mando,  are,  avi,  atum). 

1.  better,  mel-ior,  -ius. 

2.  better,  It  is—,  praestat,  are,  imper- 

betray,  in-d-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 

1.  between,  inter, prep.  ir.  ace. 

2.  between,  be—,  inter-cedo,  ere,  -cessi, 
-cessuni,  irith  inter  and  ace. 

beyond,  trans,  prep.  w.  ace. 

llibracte,  Hiliracte,  is,  N. 

bind,    vin-cio,   ire,   -xl,   -ctmn ;   [figiira- 

tieel;/,   ob-stringo,    ere,  -strinxi,  -stric- 

tumi. 
bitter,  ^'•ravis,  e. 

l>oast  of.  irlorior,  ari,  atus  sum,  w.  ahl. 
bo.its,  bridge  of—,  naves  juneiae. 
lioli,  Boii,  Orum,  m.  phtr. 


boldly,  audacter. 
boldness,  audacia,  ae,  F. 
bon<lage,  servi-tus,  -tutis,  f. 

1.  border,  noun,  initium,  i,  n. 

2.  border  {  =  hem  in),  contineo,  ere. 
born,  natus,  a,  um. 

1.  both  .  .  .  and,  et .  .  .  et. 

2.  both,  utenjue,  utraque,  utrumo'-ie. 
(111.  •Hi.)  =  each. 

3.  both,  on— sides,  utrimque. 
bough,  ramus,  i,  m. 

boundary,  form— line  between, 

—  sejiarate. 
bow,  arcus,  us,  m.  ;  [ahl.  plur.,  arcubus]. 
boy,  i)uer,  eri,  m. 
branch,  ramus,  i,  m. 
brave,  fortis,  e. 
bravely,  fortiter, 
bravery,  vir-tus,  -tutis,  f.  ;  [fortitu-flo, 

-dinis,   F. ;    or  use  clause  quid  virtute 

possint,  etc.]. 

1.  break  down,  re-scindo,  ere,  -scidl, 
-scissum. 

2.  break  up  camp,  castra  moveo,  ere, 
movi,  motum. 

bridge,  pons,  pontis,  m. 
Brigantes,  Brigantes,  imi,  M.  plur. 
brilliant,  praeclarus,  a,  um. 

1.  bring,  fero,  ferre,  tidi,  latum. 

2.  bring  (followed  by  across),  tra-ducO, 
ere,  -duxi,  -ductum. 

3.  bring  back  (  =  lead  hack),  re-duco, 
ere,  -duxi,  -ductum  ;  (scarry  back),  re- 
-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum. 

4.  bring  word,  nuntio,  are,  avi,  atum. 

5.  bring  back  word,  reniintio,  are, 
avi,  atum. 

6.  bring  in  (  =  collect),  comporto,  are, 
avi,  atum  ;  (  =  i HJ^^arf )  importo,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

7.  bring  up  the  rear,  agmen  claudo, 
ere,  clausi,  clausum. 

8.  bring  together,  comporto,  5re, 
avi,  atum;  confero,  conferre,  contuli, 
collatum. 

Britain,  Britannia,  ae,  F. 

1.  British,  =of  the  Britons. 

2.  British  Isles,  -Britain. 
Briton,  Britannus,  I,  m. 
broad,  latus,  a,  um. 
bronze,  aes,  aeris,  K. 
brother,  fr.^-ter,  -tris,  m. 
Brutus,  Brutus,  i,  m. 
buffetting,  contumelia,  ae,  F. 
build,  aedifico,  are,  avi,  atiim ;  [facio, 

ere,  feci,  factum]. 
building,  aedificium, !,  N. 
burilen.  onus,  oneris,  n. 

1.  bnrn,  in-cendo,  ere,  -cendl,  -censum. 

2.  burn  up,  com-buro,  ere,  -btissi,  -bus- 
tuni. 

burst  in,  ir-nunp6,  ere,  -rupl,  -n-.ptum. 
business,  negotium,  i,  n.;  res,  rei,  K. 

1.  but,  sed. 

2.  l)ut.  =irho — jjof,  quin. 

buy  up,  co-emo,  ere,  -eml,  -emptum. 
by,  fi,  ab,  prep.  w.  ahl. 
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Caesar,  Caesar,  -aris,  m. 

1.  cull  i  —  suinmoit),  voco,  are,  avi,  atum; 
{  —  name),  appello,  are,  avI,  atum;  no- 
mino,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  call  togetlier,  convoco,  are,  avI, 
atum. 

camp,  castra,  oi-um,  n.,  inplur.  only. 
eampaig'ner,  old,  iise  the  phrase  mag- 
num in  castris  usum  habere. 
canip-folloAver,  cal-o,  -onis,  m. 
can,  possum,  posse,  potuT.     (III.  42). 
capable,    be  —  of,     possum,    posse, 

l)OtuT. 

captive,  captlvus,  I,  m.  _ 

capture,  capio,  ere,  cepi,  captum. 

Caractacus,  Caractacus,  T,  m. 

care   {  =  carefulness),  diligentia,   ae,   F. ; 

[(  =  object  of  concern),  cura,  ae,  F,J. 
carefully,  dlligenter. 

1.  carry,  fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum  (III.  44); 
{vf  carrying  a  repart),  per-fero,  -ferre, 
-tuli,  -latum. 

2.  carry  off,  ab-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -duc- 
tum. 

3.  carry  on,  gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum. 

4.  carry  out,  con-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  fec- 
tum. 

carry  over,  transporto,  are,  avi,  atum. 
Cartisiiiantlua,  C^artismandua,  ae,  F. 
case,  since  {or  altliougb)  tbis  is 

tbe — ,  quae  cum  ita  sint. 
Cassius,  Cassius,  i,  m. 

1.  cast  {  =  throic  headlong),  praecipito, 
are,  avI,  atum. 

2.  cast  reproacb  in  one's  teetb,  ob- 
jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectum,  w.  dat,  and 
ace,  =impute  to  one. 

Casticus,  Casticus,  i,  m. 
cattle,  pec-us,  -oris,  n. 

1.  cause,  noun,  causa,  ae,  f. 

2.  cause,  verb,  cui'o,  are,  avI,  atum,  with 
gerundive. 

caution,  witb— ,  caute ;  -witb  tbe 
greatest — ,  use  superl. 

1.  cavalry,  noun,  equitatus,  us,  ii.  {in 
sing.);  equites,  um,  si.  (^inplur.). 

2.  cavalry,  adj.,  equester,  tris,  tre. 

3.  cavalry-man,  equ-es,  -itis,  m. 
census,  census,  us,  m.  ;  take  tbe—, 

censum  habeo,  ere,  ui,  itum. 
centre,  use  adj.  medius,  a,  um. 
centurion,  centuri-o,  -onis,  m. 

1.  certain  {=some),  quidam,  quaedam, 
quiddam  or  quoddam.     (III.  26). 

2.  certain  {=  fixed),  certus,  a,  um. 
cbain,  vinculum,  I,  n.  ;  [catena,  ae,  F.]. 
cballenge,  evoco,  are,  avi,  atum. 

1.  change,  commutat-io,  -ionis,  f. 

2.  cbange,  political—,  novae  res,  f. 
phir. 

ebaracter,  of  sueb  a> — ,  talis,  e,  adj. 
Cbarles,  Carolus,  I,  m. 

1.  cliief,   prin-ceps,  -cipis,  m.;   regulus, 

I,  M. 

2.  chief  man,  prin-ceps,  -cipis,  m. 


3.  cliief  power,  rCgnum,  i,  N".;imper- 

ium,  I,  N. 
chiefly,  maxim e. 
children,  liberl,  oruni,  M. 
choose,  de-liyo,  ere,  -leg!,  -lectum. 
choosing',  of  bis  own—,  use  the  verb 

deligo  {choose). 
chosen,  delectus,  a,  um;  electus,  a,  um. 
circumstance,  res,  rei,  F. 
citizen,  clv-is,  -is,  m. 
citizenship,  cTvi-tas,  -tatis,  F. 
city,  urbs,  urbis,  F. 
clemency,  dementia,  ae,  F. 
cliff,  mons,  montis,  m. 

1.  close,  verb,  claudo,  ere,  clausl,  clau- 
siun. 

2.  close,  be— at  band,  ad-sum,  -esse, 
-ful. 

closely,  anguste. 

coast,  ora,  ae,  f. 

cohort,  cohor-s,  -tis,  F. 

collect  {—get  together),  cogo,  ere,  coegi, 

coactum  ;  [eol-ligo,  ere,  -legi,  lectum] ; 

{  =  summon  together),  convoco,  are,  avi, 

atiuii ;  {  —  carry  to  one  place),  confero, 

conferre,  contull,  collatum. 

1.  color  {=hue),  col-or,  -oris,  m. 

2.  colors  (  =  standard),  aquila,  ae,  F. ;  sig- 
num,  1,  N. 

combat,  use  gerund  o/pugno,  are. 
combatants,  pugnant-es,  -ium,  m. 

1.  come,  venio,  ire,  veni,  ventum. 

2.  come  often,  ventit(j,  are,  avi,  atum. 

3.  come  together,  con-veni5,  ire,  -veni, 
-ventum. 

4.  come  up  Avitb,  con-sequor,  i,  -secii- 
tus  sum,  w.  ace. 

1.  command,  verb,  impero,  are,  avi, 
atum,  w.  dat.  of  person,  ace.  of  thing. 

2.  command  {  =  military  power),  noun, 
imperium,  i,  N. ;  {  =  order  given),  mvper- 
atum,  i,  X. 

3.  command,  have- of,  be  In—,  be 
at  head  of — ,  prae-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  u\ 
dat. 

4.  command,  chief— ,  summa(ae,  f.) 
imperii. 

commander,  impera-tor,  -toris,  m. 
common,  communis,  e. 
communication,  hold—,  col-loquor, 

i,  -locutus  sum. 
compare,  compare,  are,  avi,  atum. 
compel,  cogo,  ere,  coegi,  coactum. 
complain,  queror,  I,  questus  sum. 
complaint,  make — ,  queror,  i,  questus 

sum. 

1.  complete,  verb,  c6n-fici5,  ere,  -feci, 
-fectimi. 

2.  complete,  adj.,  certissimus,  a,  um. 
comrade,  their  comrades,  sui, 

orum,  M.,  plur. 
conceal,  occulto,  are,  avi,  atum ;  [celo, 
are,  avi.  atum]. 

1.  concerns,  it—,  interest ;  refert.  {II. 
63.) 

2.  concerned,  so  far  as  ...  •  is—, 
per,  prep.  w.  ace. 
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concerning,  de,  prep.  w.  ahl. 

conclude  {=make\  facio,  ere,  feci,  fac- 
litiii. 

condition,  condif-io,  -ionis,  f. 

confer  upon,  de-fero,  -ferre,  -tiill,  -la- 
tum, w.  dat. 

conference,  eolloquiuin,  I,  n. 

confidence,  fiducia,  ae,  f. 

confine,  con-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum. 

1.  confusion,  tumultus,  fis,  m. 

2.  confusion,  tlirow  into-,  pertur- 
1)6,  are,  avi,  atum. 

conquer,  vinco,  ere,  vicl,  \ictum ;  su- 

pero,  are,  avI,  atum. 
consider,  existimo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
Considius,  Considius,  i,  m. 
conspire,  conjuro,  are,  avI,  atum. 
consternation,  tlirow  into  state 

of — ,  perturbo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
consul,  consul,  consulis,  M. 
consulship,  in  the— of,  xise  consul  in 

the  ahl.  absolute. 

1.  consult,  consul-6,  ere,  -ul,  -tum,  Wj 
ace. 

2.  consult  {or  consult  for)  inter- 
ests (welfare)  of,  cdnsul-O,  ere,  -ul, 
-tum,  iv.  dat. 

contest  (  =  battle),  certa-men,  -minis,  x., 

pugna,  ae,  F. ;  (  =  ?<•«/),  bellum,  I,  n. 
continent,  contin-ens,  -entis,  f. 
continually,  continenter. 
continue,  maneo,  ere,  mansi,  mansum. 
convenient,  idoneus,  a,  um. 
conversation,  senn-o,  -onis,  M. 

1.  converse,  loquor,  i,  locutus  sum. 

2.  converse,  hold— ,  loquor,  I,  locutus 
sum. 

1.  corn,  frumentum,  I,  n. 

2.  corn,  supplies  of—,  res  frumen- 
taria,  F.  (u.'<e  the  sing.). 

cost,  con-sto,  are,  -stiti,  -statum,  w.  ahl. 

Cotta,  Cotta,  ae,  M. 

council,  concilium,  I,  n. 

country •(  =  /rt/irf),  a<rer.  agri,  m.;  Rn-es 

-ium,  M.  j)lur.\  (=ground),  locus,  I,  m. 

(estate),  respublica,  reTpiiblicae  (III.  9) 

{  =  natipe  country),  patria,  ae,   f.  ;  (  = 

rural  di.^tricts),  rus,  runs,  N. 
courage,  virtus,  -tutis,  f. 

1.  course,  cursus,  iis,  m. 

2.  course  of  action,  res,  rel,  f. 
cover  {  =  com2)lete),  con-ficio,  ere,   -feci, 

-fectum. 
coward,  Tgnavus,  I,  m. 
cowardice,  Itrnavia,  ae,  F. 
cowetl,  perterritus,  a,  um. 

1.  cross,  verb,  trans-eo,  -Ire,  -il  (-ivi), 
-itum. 

2.  cross,  adj.  (  =  oblique),  transversus,  a, 
lun. 

vrossing,  effect  a—,  trans-eo,  -Ire,  -il 

(IvO.  -itum. 
cruelty,  irudcli-tas.  -tatis,  k. 
v'rnsli.  fransro,  ere,  freyfi,  fractum 
curiosity,  studium,  i,  n.  ;  or  vsc  studeo, 

ere,  u'i  (  =  to  be  eager). 


custom,   c6nsuGtu-d6,    -dinis,  F.;    mos, 

iimris,  M. 
cut  oflF  {-iiitercejd  or  shut  oJT),   inter- 

clfido,  ere,  -clusT,  -clusum ;  {  =  kUt),  inter- 

ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum, 

D 

danger,  perlculum,  l,  x. 

dangerous,  periculosus,  a,  um. 

diire,  audeo,  Cre,  ausus  sum.   (III.  08,  6.) 

daring,  use  phrase  what  they  dare. 

dark-blue,  caeruleus,  a,  um. 

dart,  telum,  i,  n. 

date,  the— of,  use  clause  with  quando, 
(  =  u'hen). 

daughter,  filia,  ae,  f. 

day,  dies,  ei,  m. 

daybreak,  prima  lux,  liicis,  f. 

deal  (of  injiicting  icounds),  infero,  In- 
ferre,  intulT,  illatum  ;  (of  causing  death), 
use  inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci, -fectum,  =slay. 

dear,  carus,  a,  um. 

1.  death,  mors,  mortis,  f. 

2.  (leath,  put  to — ,  inter-ficio,  ere, 
-feci,  -fectum. 

decide  (form  a  resolve),  constit-ud,  ere, 
-ui,  -utum ;  (=fonn  an  opinion),  judico, 
are.  avI,  atum  ;  (  =  ofdeeidinga  i^ictory), 
pario,  parere,  peperl,  partum. 

declaration  of  war  (  =  war  declared). 

declare  (=assert),  confinno,  are,  avi, 
atum  ;  (  =  make  known),  proniintio,  are, 
avi,  atum ;  (-of  declaring  war), in-dico, 
ere,  -dixi,  -dictum. 

deed,  factum,  i,  n. 

deep,  altus,  a,  um. 

1.  defeat,  verb,  repello,  ere,  reppulT,  re- 
pulsum. 

2.  defeat,  ?!(«<«,  proelium  adversum,  n.; 
[calami-tas,  -tatis,  F.]. 

1.  defence,  munimentum,  I,  x. 

2.  defence,  in  face  of—,  use  verb  re- 
sisto,  ere,  restiti  (  =  resist),  or  de-fendO, 
ere,  -fendl,  -fensum  (  —  defend). 

defend,  de-fendo,  ere,  -fendl,  -fensum. 
defer,  super-sedeo,  ere,  -sedl,  -sessum, 

w.  abl. 
dejection,  tristitia,  ae,  f. 
delay,  moror,  ari,  atus  sum. 
delightful,  jiicundus,  a,  uin. 
demand,  impero,  are,  avi,  atimi;  jxisco, 

ere,  poposci. 
dense,  densus,  a,  um. 
deny,  nesro,  are.  avT,  atum. 

1.  tlepart.  dis-codn,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum. 

2.  depart  this  life  =  die. 

1.  departure,  discessus,  us,  m.:  [pro- 
fect-io,  -ionis,  f.]. 

2.  departure,  take  one's — ,  dis-cedo, 
ere,  -oOssT,  -cessum  :  pro-ficiscor,  I,  -fec- 
tus  sum. 

deprive,  despolio,  are,  avT,  atum  ;  [of, 

c.r pressed  In/  ahl.]. 
depth,  altitu-do,  -dinis,  F. 
desert,  destit-uo,  ere,  -ul,  -utum. 
design,  consilium,  I,  x. 
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desire,  cup-io,  ere,  -IvI,  -Itum. 
destroy,  le-scindo,  ere,  -scidi,  -scissum. 
destruction,  pernicies,  el,  f. 
detain,  re-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentuni. 
deter,  deterreo,  ere,  ul,  itiuii. 

1.  determine  {=  resolve),  constit  uo, 
ere,  -ul,  -utum. 

2.  determine  {  =  lead,  induce),  ad-duco, 
ere,  -duxl,  -ductum. 

die,  morior,  mori,  mortuus  siim  ;  vita  (or 

e  vita)  decedere  (or  excedei'e). 
differ,  differo,  diffene,  di:?tull.  dllatiim. 
different,  alius,  a,  ud;  in  different 

directions,   =some  in  one  direction, 

others  in  another.     (II.  1S5.) 
difficult,  difficilis,  e. 

1.  difficulty,  difficul-tas,  tatis,  F. 

2.  difficulty,  Avitli— ,  vix,  adv. 

3.  difficulty,  witli  the  greatest—, 
aeijerrime,  adv. 

4._difficulty,  without—,  facile,  adv. 
direct  (  =  order),  impero,  are,  avi,  atum, 
w.  dat. 

1.  direction,  pars,  partis,  F. 

2.  directions,  from  all—,  undique, 
adv. ;  or  u.^e  pais  (  =  qiiarter). 

3.  direction,  in  Avhat- ,  quam  in  par- 
tem. 

disappointed  in,  dejectus,  a,  um, 
w.  abl. ;  repulsus,  a,  um,  w.  ab  and  abl. 

disaster,  calami-tas,  -tatis,  F. 

discharge,  fungor,  i,  functus  sum,  u\ 
abl. 

disclose,  osten-do,  ere,  -dl,  -tum. 
disconcert,  com-moveo,  ere,  -movl,  -mo- 

tum. 
discover,  co-gnosco,  ere,  -gnovi,   -gni- 

tum ;  reperio.  Ire,  repperl,  repertum^ 
discretion,  surrender  at—,  vxe  the 

phra><e  se  suaque  omnia  potestati  jjer- 

mittere. 
disembark,   ex   na\-ibus    e-gi"edior  (i, 

-gressus  sum). 
disgrace,  turpitu-do,  -dinis,  F. 
disgraceful,  turpis,  e. 
dislodge,  pru-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum. 
dismay,  per-moveo,  ere,  -mo-sn,  -motum. 
dismiss,  dl-mitto,  ere,  -lulsl,  -missum. 
dispel,  ex-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum. 
disi)lay,  prae-sto,  are,  -stitl. 
displease,  dis-plice5,  ere,  -plicul,  -plici- 

tum,  «'.  dat. 

1.  disposition,  animus,  I,  ii. 

2.  disposition,  merciful—,  demen- 
tia, ae,  F. 

1.  distance,  spatium,  i,  x. 

2.  distance,  at  a—,  procul,  adv. 

3.  distance,  at  a— of,  a  or  ab,  %i\  abl. 

4.  distance,  from  a — ,  eminus,  adv. 
distant,  he — ,  absum,  abesse,  aful. 
distress,    be    in — ,    laboro,    are,    avi, 

atum. 

distribute,  distrib-uo,  ere,  -ul,  utum. 

district,  reg-io,  -ionis,  f. 

disturb,  perturbo,  are,  a\n,  atum ;  [com- 
moveo,  ere,  -movi,  motum]. 

ditch,  fossa,  ae,  f. 


divide,  di-\ido,  ere,  -visi,  -visum. 

do,  facio,  ere,  feci,  factum  ;  (  =  carry  on), 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum. 
double,  duplex,  duplicis. 

1.  doubt,  verb,  dubito,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  doubt,  noil  It,  dubitat-io,  -ionis,  F. 

3.  doubt,  there  is  no—,  non  est 
dubium  (  =  it  is  not  doubtful). 

draught  animal,  jumentum,  I,  n. 

1.  dra^y  (of  draui/iy  a  sword),  de- 
stringo,  ere,  -strinxi,  -strlctum. 

2.  draw  near,  =apx)roac]i. 

3.  tlraAV  out,  e-vell6,  ere,  -velll,  -^"ulsum. 

4.  draw  up,  In-struo,  ere,  -struxl, 
-striictum. 

1.  drive  (  =  H/'^e  o/i),  ini-pello,  ere, -pulT, 
-pulsum;  (  =  drive  back),  repello,  ere, 
reppuli,  repulsum ;  (of  driving  head- 
long), ago,  ere,  egl,  actum. 

2.  drive  back,  repello,  ere,  reppuli, 
repulsum ;  re-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectum. 

3.  drive  off,  sub-moveo,  ere,  -muvl, 
-motum. 

4.  drive  out.  e-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectum. 
drown,  be  drowned  by  shouts,  = 

cannot  be  heard  for  shontg,  see  II.  232,  d. 
Dumnorix,  Dumnor-ix,  -igis,  m. 
dui'ing,  use  ace.  of  time  hoir  long. 
duty,  miin-us,  -eris,  n.  ;  do  duty,  offi- 

cium  (I,  X.)  prae-sto,  are,  -stitl. 
dwell,  in-col5,  ere,  -colul,  -cultum. 
dying  words,  see  II.  236. 

E 

each  (of  two),  uterque,  utraque,  utrum- 
que  ;  {of  more  than  two),  quisque,  quae- 
que,  quidque  or  quodque  [26]. 

1.  eager,  alacer,  cris,  ere. 

2.  eager,  be  most—,  studeo,  ere,  ui. 
eagerly,  cupide. 

eagerness,  alaeri-tas,  -tajtis,  F. 

eagle,  aquila,  ae,  f. 

early,  maturus,  a,  um. 

earnestly,  magnopere. 

easily,  facile. 

easy,  facilis,  e._ 

eat,  vescor,!  (ivith  abl.). 

edge,  the  Avater's— ,  lit-us,  -oris,  n. 
(  =  shore). 

eight,  octo. 

eighteen,  duode\-IgintI ;  octodecim ; 
decern  et  octo. 

eighth,  octa^-us,  a,  um. 

eighty,  octoginta. 

elect,  creo,  are,  avi,  atum. 

elections,  comitia,  orum,  y. 

eleventh,  undecimus,  a,  um. 

Elizabeth,  Elisabetha,  ae.  f. 

eloquence,  to  the  spirit  and  elo- 
quence of  the  chief,  saii  "to  the 
chief  earnestly  encouraging  (them)." 

else,  alius,  a,  ud. 

embark,  naves  con-scendo,"  ere,  -scendl, 
-scensum. 

embassy,  legat-io,  -ionis,  f. 

emergency,  in  case  of—,  say  if 
there  should  be  need  of  an\  thing. 
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encamp,  con-sTdn,  ere,  -sedl,  sessutn. 
eiicoui'tige,  colioitor,  arl,  atus sum. 
end,  fiii-is,  -is,  m. 
endure    (    toln-ate),    patior,    I,   passus 

sum  ;    ( —  icithfitaiid),     per-ferO,    -f erre, 

-tull,  -latum. 
enemy,   host-is,  is,  m.  (usually  in  the 

plvi.). 

1.  engage,  com-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -mis- 
buni. 

2.  engage  in,  versor,  arl,  atus  sum,  tv. 
in  (Old  abl. 

3.  engage  with,  con-fllgo,  ere,  -flixi, 
-lilctuui,  u\  cum  and  abl. 

1.  engagement,  proelium,  i,  n. 

2.  engagement,  during  the—,  = 
U'fiile  jiy/ifing. 

engine,  tormentum,  I,  x. 

Englisli,  Britanni,  Orum. 

enjoy,  frnor,  i,  fructus  sum  (w.  abl.). 

enquire,  quaero,  ere,  quaesivl,  quaesl- 
tum. 

enrol,  c6n-scrib6,  ere,  -scrlpsT,  -scrip- 
turn. 

enterprise,  res,  rel,  f. 

entliusiasm,  Avitli  sliouts  of  en- 
tliusiasin,  u><e  the phiatien\a.gna\dce. 

entii'ely,  «*e  totus,  a,  um,  adj. 

entrust,  com-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

envoy,  legatus,  i,  m. 

1.  e<iual,  cerb,  adaequo,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  eciual,  adj.,  par,  paris. 

equip,  armo,  are,  avi,  atmn  ;  orno,  are, 

avi,  atum. 
escape,  e-labor,  i,  -lapsus  sum;  ef-fugio, 

ere,  -fugi,  -fugitum. 
escort,  praesidium,  i,  n. 
especial,  use  praecipue  =  especVaWy. 
establisli,  confirmo,    are,    avi,   atum  ; 

[of  establish  incf  a  precedent,  instit-uo, 

ere,  -ui,  -utumj. 
evade,  vitO,  are,  avi,  atum. 
even,  etiam ;  not  even,  ne  .  .  .  qui- 

dem  ;  even  if,  etiam  si. 

1.  evei*  (  =  o/*ra//s),  semper. 

2.  ever,  for-,  in  perpetiuun. 

1.  every,  onmis,  e  ;  [([uisque,  quaeque, 
quidcjue  i>r  quodque  =  ('(?(•//]. 

2.  every  one,  omnes,  plur.,  or  quisque, 
aini/.,  —each. 

every  tiling,  omnia ;  onmes  res. 

exaniple,  exemplum,  i,  N. 

excel,  i>rae-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -eessum. 

excellently,  egregie. 

execute,  inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectuni. 

exercise  (-.s7* '>«•),  Citor,  i,  iisus  sum. 

exhibit,  utor,  i,  usus  sum. 

exhort,  hortor,  ari,  atus  sum. 

expect,  exspecto,  are,  avi,  atum. 

experience,  usus,  us,  m. 

extend,  jtertineo,  ere,  uT. 

1.  extent^  mairnitii-do,  -dinis,  F. 

2.  extent,  of  great— ,  mfiynus,  a,  um. 
extremely,  maxime  {or  use  the  nuperl. 

dcjjrec). 
extremity  of,   use  adj.  extrenms,  a, 
uui. 


P 


1.  face,  in  tlie— of,  use  the  abl.  absol. 

2.  face,  put  a  brave  —  on,  vultmn 
fingo,  ere,  tinxi,  fictum. 

ftiil,  de-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 
fciithful,  fidelis,  e  ;  [fidus,  a,  um]. 
faitlifully,  fideliter  ;  sum  ma  fide. 

1.  fall,  verb,  cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casum  ; 
[con-cido,  ere,  -cidi,  -casum]. 

2.  fall,  allow  to  fall  into  hands 
of,  pro-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum  {betray). 

3.  fall,  noun,  mors,  mortis,  F.  {= death); 
calami-tas,  -tatis,  F. 

fame,  fama,  ae,  F. 
famous,  praeclarus,  a,  um. 
far,  longe  ;  too  far,  longius. 

1.  fjirther,  adv.,  longius. 

2.  farther,  adj.,  ulter-ior,  -ius. 
farthest,  ultimus,  a,  um. 
father,  jiater,  patris,  m. 
father-in-laAV,  socer,  eri,  M. 
fatigued,  defessus,  a,  um. 

fcivor,  probo,  are,  avi,  atum  ;  faveo,  ere, 

favi,  fautum  (tv.  dat.). 
favorable,  idoneus,  a,  um. 

1.  fear,  verb,  timeo,  ere,  -ui ;  [pertim- 
esco,  ere,  ui ;  vereor,  eri,  veritus  sum]. 

2.  fear,  noun,  tim-or,  -oris,  m.;  [metus, 
us,  M.]. 

fearful,  timidus,  a,  um. 
February,  Februarius,  a,  um,  adj. 
feel,  intel-lego,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum. 
feelings,  animus,  i,  M.  {use  sing.). 
fellow-citizen,  civ-is,  -is,  m. 
fertile,  fertilis,  e  ;  fer-ax,  acis. 
fe^v,  pauci,  ae,  a;  nonnQlil,  ae,  a;  very 
fe\v,  perpauci,  ae,  a. 

1.  field,  ager,  agri,  m. 

2.  field  {  =  neld  of  battle),  leave  the 
field,  proelio  ex-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -ees- 
sum. 

3.  field,  take  the—,  arma  sumo,  ere, 
sumpsi,  sumptum  ;  ad  bellum  pro-ficis- 
cor,  i,  -fectus  sum. 

fierce,  use  adverb,  =fiercely. 
fiercely,  acriter. 
fifteen,  quindecim. 
fifth,  quintus,  a,  um. 
fifty,  quinquaginta. 

1.  fight,  pugno.  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  fight  a  battle,  jn-oelium  facio,  ere, 
feci,  factum. 

3.  fighting,  piigna,  ae,  F.;  oritseoerund 
"/"l>ugno. 

fill,  fill  up,  com-pleo,  ere, -plevi, -ple- 

tuin. 
finally,  denique. 

1.  flmi,  reperio,  ire,  repperT,  repertum  ; 
in-venio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventum. 

2.  find  out,  c6-gn6sc6,  ere,  •gno^'T,  -gni- 
tum  ;  lom-perio.  ire.  -peri,  -pertum. 

fine,  inilclier.  chra,  chrum. 
finish,  per-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 

1.  tire,  ign-is,  -is,  m. 

2.  fire,  set  —  to,  in-cendo,  ere, -cendl, 
-ceusum,  ic.  ace. 
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3.  fire,  be    under—,    =take  part  in 

battle. 
first,  prunus,  a,  um  ;  at  first,  primo. 
fish,  pisc-is,  -is,  m. 
five,   quinque ;  five  liundred,  quin- 

genti,  ae,  a. 
As.{  =  appoint),  e-dic6,  ere,  -dixT,  -dictum ; 

(with  d('(\s),  dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictum. 
flag',  vexillum,  I,  n. 
flee,    c6n-fu|iri6,    ere,   -fijgi;    fugio,  ere, 

fiigl,  fugitum. 
fleet,  class-is,  -is,  f. 
flesli,  caro,  carnis,  f. 

1.  fliglit,  fuga,  ae,  f. 

2.  flight,  take  to — ,  se  fugae mandare, 
(mando,  are,  avi,  atum). 

1.  flOAV,  fluo,  ere,  fluxi,  fluxum. 

2.  flow^  before,  praeter-fluo,  ere,  fliixi, 
-fluxum,  u:  ace. 

1.  folloAV,  sequor, !,  secutus  sum. 

2.  follow  up,  per-sequor,  I,  -secutus 
sum. 

3.  following,  adj.,  posterus,  a,  um ; 
[Insequ-ens,  entis]. 

follower,  caui]) — ,  cal-o,  -onis,  m. 
folly,  amentia,  ae,  F. ;  [stultitia,  ae,  F.] 
food,  cibus,  1,  M. 

1.  foot,  pes,  pedis,  m.;  on  foot,  pedibus. 

2.  foot,  at  the— of,  sub,  zvith  aid. 

3.  foot,  throw^  oneself  at  the  feet 
of,  see  II.  106. 

4.  foot,  to  the— of,  sub,  w.  ace. 
footsoldier,  ped-es,  -itis,  m. 

1.  for  {of  motion  toivards),  in,  ad,  w.  ace. ; 
{ti'ith  reason),  de,  w.  abl. ;  (of  jnt rpose), 
ad  and  gerund  or  gertmdive  ;  {of  time 
how  long),  ace.  only;  {icith  infinitire 
clause)  untranslated  ;  (of  arrangements 
for  the  future),  in,  w.  ace;  {  =  ov  behalf 
of),  pro,  iv.  abl. 

2.  for,  conj.,  nam. 

forbearance,  mansuetii-do,  -dinis,  f. 
forbid,  veto,  are,  vetui,  vetitum. 

1.  force,  verb,  com-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pul- 
sum. 

2.  force,  noun  {  — violence),  vis,  f.  [9]; 
forces  {  =  troops),  copiae,  ai'um,  f.  pliir. 

3.  forced  {of  a  inarch),  magnus,  a,  um. 
ford,  vadum,  i,  n. 

forest,  silva,  ae,  f. 

forever,  in  perpetuum. 

forget,  ob-llviscor,  I,  -litus  sum,  w.  gen. 

1.  forni{  =  make),  facio,  ere,  feci,  factum. 

2.  form  (=  draiv  up),  In-struo,  ere, 
-struxi,  -structum. 

former,  pristinus,  a,  um. 

forsake,  dis-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum, 
w.  ab  and  abl. 

fort,  castellum,  I,  n. 

fortification,  miinit-io,  -ionis,  f.;  op- 
us, -eris,  N. 

fortify,  munio.  Ire,  ivT,  Itum. 

forty,  quadraginta. 

forward,  send — ,  prae-mitto,  ere,  -misi, 
-missum. 

four,  quattuor ;  four  hundred,  quad- 
ringentl,  ae,  a. 


fourth,  quartus,  a,  um ;  three  ' 
fourths,  =thrce  jMrts. 

1.  free,  rerb,  llbero,  are,  avI,  atum. 

2.  free,  adj.,  liber,  era,  erum. 
freed,  liberatus,  a,  um. 
freely,  libere. 

French,  Galli,  orum,  m. 

1.  frequent,  adj.,  creber,  bra,  binim. 

2.  frequent,  verb,  w'ith  no  fre- 
quented ford,  say  which  was  not 
wont  to  be  crossed  by  a  ford. 

fresh,  integer,  gra,  grum. 
friend,  amicus,  I,  m.  ;  {often  expressed  by 
2)ossessive prommns,  footnote 2,  page 64). 
friendly,  amicus,  a,  um. 
friendship,  amicitia,  ae,  f. 
fi'ightful,  horridus,  a,  um. 

1.  from,  a,  ab  {  =  au'ay  from),  ex  {=out 
of) ;  from  w^hich,  unde  ;  {with  verbs 
of  taking  away),  use  the  dat. ;  {with 
gerund  in  -ing),  quin,  quominus  w.  sub- 
junctive. 

2.  from,  be — ,  absum,  abesse,  afui. 
front,  in— of,  pro,  w.  abl.;  ante,  iv.  ace. 
full,  plenus,  a,  um. 

furnish,  order  to — ,  impero,  are,  avi, 
atum  {w.  dat.  of  persons  ordered,  ace. 
of  that  to  be  furnished). 

G 

1.  gain,  potior,  irl,  itus  sum,  iv.  abl.; 
ad-ipiscor,  I,  -eptus  sum,  w.  ace. 

2.  gain  a  request,  impetro,  are,  avI, 
atum. 

Galba,  Galba,  ae,  m. 

gallant,  in  II.,  Ex.  29,  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

gallantly,  acriter. 

Ocillic,  Gallicus,  a,  um;  or  use  Gallorum. 

Gallus,  Gallus,  I,  m. 

garrison,  praesidium,  I,  n. 

gate,  porta,  ae,  f. 

i.  Gaul  {the  country),  Gallia,  ae,  f. 

2.  Gaul  {ct  native  of  Gaul),  Gallus,  I,  m. 

Gaulish  province,  ^^provincia  Gallia, 
in  ajjposition. 

1.  general,  impera-tor,  -toris,  m. 

2.  general  engagement,  proelium, 
i,  N. 

Geneva,  Genava,  ae,  f. 
gentleness,  dementia,  ae,  F. 
George,  Georgius,  I,  m. 
German,    Germanus,    I,    m.  ;    or   adj., 
Germanus,  a,  um. 

1.  get,  nanciscor,  I,  nactus  or  nanctus 
sum. 

2.  get  ready,  expedio,  ire,  ivi,  Itum. 
^.  give,  do,  dare,  dedl,  datum. 

2.  give  orders,  impero,  are,  avi,  atum. 

3.  give  up  {  =  hand  over),  tra-do,  ere, 
-didi,  -ditum  ;  {  — abandon),  d^-sisto,  ere, 
-stiti,  w.  abl. 

glorious,  pulcher,  chra,  chrum, 

1.  go,  eo.  Ire,  ii  (ivi),  itum. 

2.  go  forth,  ex-eo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum. 

3.  go  out,  ex-eo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum. 
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i.  ff o  outside,  e-gredior,  I,  -gressus  sum, 
w.  extra  and  act: 

5.  ;?oiii$?,  to  l>e— on,  flo,  fieri,  factus 
sum  i-^jforor,  i,  },'estu.s  sum,  passive. 

6.  fi^oiiig,  to  be— to,  use  Jut.  part.  In 
-urus  anil  sum. 

governiuent,    respublica,  relpublicae, 

V.  |S>.) 
gri*aiit,  do,  dare,  dedl,  datum. 
great,  luagmis,  a,  um  ;  how  great, 

quautus,  a,  um  ;  so  great,  tantus,  a, 

uni ;  very  great,  maxinuis,  a,  um. 
greatest,  maximus,  a,  um  ;  or  use  adv., 

maxime. 
greatly,     magnojiere,     magnd    opera; 

how   greatly,   quantopere ;    quanto 

opere. 

1.  ground  {^position),  locus,  i,  m. 

2.  ground,  stand  one's—,  con-sisto, 
ere,  -stiti. 

3.  ground,  provisions  of  — eorn, 
niolita  cibaria,  oruni,  x.  plur. 

1.  guar<l,  verb,  custodio,  Ire,  IvI,  Ttum. 

2.  guard,  noun,  praesidium,  I,  n. 
guide,  dux.  ducis,  M. 

guilty,    find — ,    condemno,    are,    avT, 
atmn. 

H 

half  a  inile=/y<;  hnndred  paces. 
halt,  con-sisto,  ere,  -stitl. 

1.  hand,  manus,  us,  f. 

2.  hand  to  hand,  cominus,  adv. 

3.  hand  down,  pro-do,  ere,  -didi,  -di- 
tum. 

4    hand,  be  at — ,  ad-sum,  -esse,  -fiii. 
5.  hand  over,  tra-do,  ere,   -didi,   -di- 

tum. 
hang  out,  pro-pono,  ere,  -posul,  -posi- 

tum. 
happen,  accid-6,  ere,  I;  -flo,  fieri,  factus 

sum. 
hartiss,  lacess-6,  ere,  -IvI,  -Itum. 
harbor,  portus,  iis,  si. 

1.  hard,  ditficilis,  e. 

2.  hard  pressed,  to  be  - ,  premor,  I, 
pressus  sum  ;  urgeor,  eri ;  {paanive). 

harm,  noceo,   ere,  ul,  n\  dat. ;  laedo, 

ere,  laesl,  laesum,  ■?<■.  ace. 
haste,  make—,  matiuo,  are,  avi,  atum ; 

conteu-do,  ere,  -dl,  -turn. 
hasten,  conten-do,  ere,  -di,  -turn. 

1.  have,  liabeo,  ere,  ul,  itum  ;  {  =  causc), 
euro,  are,  avI,  atum. 

2.  have  to{  =  inust),  use  gerundive  mth 
sum. 

he,  is ;  se. 

1.  head,  cap-ut.  -itis,  n. 

2.  head,    he   at   the— of,    prae-sum. 
-esse.  -fuT,  ir.  dat. 

hejidiong.  |>rae-cei>s,  -cipitis. 
health,  Ik-  in  gootl— ,  valeo,  ore.  ui. 
hejir.  hear  of.  audio,  ire,  Ivi,  itum,  w. 

<irr. 
hearing,  without  a—,  iadicta  causa. 
1.  heart,  animus,  I,  ii. 


2.  heart,  lose — ,  animum  de-mitto,  ere, 
-misi,  -luishum. 

1.  heavy,  gravis,  e. 

2.  hejivy  iirmed,  legionarius,  a,  \\m. 

1.  height  (of  ineasurenient),  altitu-do, 
-diiiis,  F. 

2.  height  (  =  «  high  place),  sujK'rior  lo- 
cus, I,  M. ;  (ill  plur.,   N.). 

3.  height  of  madiiess,  =highest  mad- 
ness. 

help,  auxilium,  i,  n. 

Helvetian,  Helvetius,  I,  m.  ;a(/j.,  Hel- 

vetlus,  a,  um. 
Helvetii,  Helvetil,  orum,  M.,plur. 
hem  in,  con-tineo,  ere,  -tlnul,  tentum. 
Henry,  Henricus,  I,  m. 
hero,  vir,  virl,  m. 
heroie,   fortis,  e,  in  either  positive  or 

superlative. 
hesitate,  dubito,  .ire,  avi,  atum. 
hesitation,  cunctat-io,  -ionis,  F. ;  (on  = 

gen.). 
high,  altus,  a,  um  ;  =  great,  magnus,  a, 

lUU. 

higher  (of  position),  super-ior,  -ius. 
highe.st,  summus,  a,  um. 
hill,  collis,  is,  >i. ;   up  the  hill,  ad- 
verso  colle. 
himself,  ipse,  a,  um  ;  se. 
hinder,  impedio,  Ire,  Ivl,  Itxim. 
hither,  adj.,  citer-ior,  -ius. 

1.  hold,  teneo,  ere,  tenul,  tentum. 

2.  hold  a  levy,  delectum  habeo,  ere, 
ui,  itum. 

3.  hold  out,  sus-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -ten- 
tum. 

4.  hold  (of  holding  power),  ob-tineo,  ere, 
-timii,  -tentimi. 

5.  hold  {  =  regard),  habeo,  ere,  ul,  itum. 
home,  domus,   I'ls,   F. ;    [domicilium,    i, 

X.] ;  at  home,  doml. 
honor,  ornamentum,  I,  s. ;  [hon-or,  -oris, 

M.] 

1.  hope,  verb,  spero,  are,  avi,  atum  ;  [ex- 
specto,  are,  avi,  atimi]. 

2.  Iiope,  noun,  spes,  speT,  F. 

horse,  equus,  I,  m.  ;  (  =  cflra?rj/),  equitii- 
tus,  us,  M. 

horseman,  equ-es,  -itis,  m. 

hostjige,  obs-es,  -idis,  m. 

hostile,  inimlcus,  a,  um;  [or  =  of  the 
enemy]. 

hour,  hora,  ae,  F. 

how^  (  =  in  xi'hat  manner),  quomodC  ;  (  = 
bu  what  route),  quh ;  how  great, 
hOAV  large,  quantus,  a,  um  ;  how 
greatly,  quantopere,  quanto  opere; 
how  many,  quot  (indeclinable). 

however,  quamvls. 

humanity,  humani-tas,  -tatis,  F. 

huntlred,  centum. 

1.  hurl,  con-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectim;. 

2.  hurl  baek,  re-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jec- 
tum. 

hurt,  of-fendo,  ere,  -fendl,  -fensum. 
iiusband,  maritus,  I,  m. 
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if  (  =  ?■»  case  that),  si ;  (  =  %chether),  num. 
imagine,  puto,  are,  avi,  atum. 
immediately,  statim. 
immense,  in-gens,  -gentis. 
imminent  peril,  obsid-io,  -ionis,  F. 
impassable,  impeditus,  a,  um. 
imperfectly,  non  plene. 
important,'  magniis,    a,    um ;    most 

imijortant,  summus,  a,  um. 
impress,  com-moveo,  ere,  -movi,  -mo- 

tum. 
in,  in,  prep.  iv.  ahl. 

inclose,  con-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum. 
increase,  augeo,  ere,  auxT,  auctum. 
incredible,  incredibilis,  e. 
induce,  ad-duco,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum. 
indulge,  indul-geo,  ere,  -si,   -turn,  w. 

dat. 
indulgence,   show—,  indul-geo,  ere, 

-si,  -tiun,  V.  dat. 
inexperienced,  imperltus,  a,  um. 
infant,  In-fans,  -fantis,  m. 
infantry,  peditatus,  us,  M. ;    pedestres 

copiae,  F.  phir. 
inferior,  Infer-ior,  -ius. 

1.  inflict  {of  jjv.ni^hment),  sumo,  ere, 
sumpsi,  sumptum  ;  [upon,  de  ?r.  abl.]. 

2.  inflict  deatb  upon  oneself,  mor- 
tem con-sclsco,  ere,  -scivl,  -scitum,  ic. 
dat. 

1.  influence,  verb,  ad-duco,  ere,  -duxl, 
-ductum ;  per-moveo,  ere,  -movi,  -mo- 
tum  ;  im-pello,  ere,  -pull,  -pulsum. 

2.  influence,  try  to — ,  sollicito,  are, 
avi,  atum. 

3.  influence,  noun,  auctori-tas,  -tatis, 
F.  ;  gratia,  ae,  F. 

influential,  be—,  valeo,  ere,  ul. 
inform,  certiorem  (certiores)  facio,  ere, 

feci,  factum  ;  [of,  =de,  u'.  ahl.]. 
inhabit,  in-col6,  ere,  -colul,  -cultum. 
injure,  noceo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  u\  dat. 
injury,  injuria,  ae,  r. 
inland,  inter-ior,  -ius. 
Inquire,  quaero,  ere,  quaeslvl,  quaesl- 

tum  ;  rogo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
inroad,  incurs-io,  -ionis,  f. 
instead  of,  pro,  u\  abl. 
insult,  contumelia,  ae,  F. 
insultingly.  Insolenter. 
intend  {tise  future  partic.  in  -iarus  and 

sum). 
intercept,  inter-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tum. 

1.  interest,  utili-tas,  -tatis,  f. 

2.  interest,  be— of,  interest;  refert. 
(II.  63.) 

interpreter,  inter-pres,  -pretis,  m. 

into,  in,  w.  ace. 

invade,  in-gredior,  I,  -gressus  sum,  u<. 

intra  and  ace. 
invaders,  use  hostes,  ium,  ii.,plur.,  = 

enemy. 
invite,  arcess-6,  ere,  -IvT,  -Itum. 
1.  iron,  ferrum,  I,  n. 


2.  iron,  of—,  ferreus,  a,  um,  adj. 
island,  Insula,  ae,  f. 
Italy,  Italia,  ae,  f. 


January,  Januarius,  a,  um,  adj. 
javelin,  pllum,  l,  x.;  telum,  I,  n. 
j  oin  battle,  proelium  com-mitto,  ere, 

-misl,  -missum. 
journey,  iter,  itineris,  x. 
judge,  judico,  are,  avi,  atum  ;  arbitror, 

ari,  atus  sum. 
judgment,  consilium,  I,  n. 
July,  Quintilis,  e,  adj. 
June,  .Junius,  a,  um,  adj. 
Jura,  Jura,  ae,  m. 


1.  keep,  con-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentum. 

2.  keep  apart,  dis-tineo,   ere,    -tinui. 
-tentum. 

3.  keep  from,  prohibeo,  ere,  ul,  iti^ni; 
u\  infin.,  or  u\  ab  and  ahl. 

4.  _keep  off,  prohibeo,  ere,  ul,  itxmi. 
kill,   inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum ;  [oc- 

cido,  ere,  -cidl,  -cisum.] 
kind,  of  what—,  qualis,  e. 
king,  rex,  regis,  m. 
knoAV,  scio.  Ire,  IvI,  Itum. 


Labienus,  Labienus,  I,  m. 
lacking,  be—,  desum,  deesse,  defuL 
ladder,  scala,  ae,  f. 
lake,  lacus,  iis,  m. 
lance,  lancea,  ae,  f. 

1.  land  (  =  cmintry),  ager,  agri,  ji.;  [fin- 
es, -Ium,  M.] ;  (opposed  to  water),  terra, 
ae,  f. 

2.  land,  native — ,  patria,  ae,  f. 

3.  land,  on — ,  pedester,  tris,  tre,  adj. 
landing,   effect  a—,  ex  navibus  ex- 

ponor,  I,  -positus  sum  (passive). 
language,  lingua,  ae,  f. 
large,  magnus,  a,  um ;  how  large, 

quantus,  a,  um ;  very  large,  maxi- 

mus,  a,  um. 
larger,  maj-or,  -us. 
largest,  maximus,  a,  um. 
latter  ille,  a,  ud. 

1.  la.st,  verb,  the  battle  lasts,  pug- 
natur,  imjjersonal  jMssive. 

2.  last,  adv.,  proxime. 
laAV,  lex,  legis,  f. 

1.  lay  aside,  de-pono,  ere,  -posuT,  -posi- 
tum. 

2.  lay  dow^n  one's  life=die. 

3.  lay  ^vaste,  vasto,  are,  avi,  atum; 
[populor,  arl,  atus  sum]. 

1.  lead,  duco,  ere,  duxl,  ductum  ;  (  =  in- 
Ituence),  ad-duco,  ere,  -diixl,  -ductum. 

2.  lead  across,  trans-duco,  ere,  -duxl, 
-ductum,  often  w.  two  accusatives. 

3.  lead  back,  re-duc6,  ere,  -diixi,  -duc- 
tum. 
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4.  lead  out,  e-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -duc- 

tvnn. 
leader,  dux,  ducis,  m. 
leadership,  principatus,  us,  m. 

1.  leadins"  uian,  prin-ceps,  -cipis,  M. 

2.  leadiuff  place,  principatus,  us,  m. 
leap  down,  de-silio,  ire,  -silul,  -sultum. 
learn,  r;6-gnosc6,  ere,  -gnovl,  -gnitum. 
lease,  red-imo,  ere,  -emi,  -emptum. 

1.  leave  (  =  leave  behind),  re-linqu6,  ere, 
-lupiT,  -lictum. 

2.  leave  {-go  aivay  from),  sh  .  .  .  dis- 
cedo,  ere,  -cessT,  -cessuin. 

3.  leave  (=go  out  of),  ex  .  .  .  e-gredior, 
1,  -gressus  sum. 

leave  open,  =did  not  attempt  to  keep 

from  invadin{j. 
left,  sinister,  tra,  trum. 
lef?ion,  le»-io,  -ionis,  f. 
legionary,   legionarius,  i,   M.    (in  II., 

Ex.  S3,  use  theplur.). 
lend,  use  f ero,  ferre,  tulT,  latum  ( =  bring). 
length,  in — ,  express  by  using  genitive 

of  characteristic. 
less,  minus,  adv. 
lest,  ne. 
letter,  litterae,  arum,  f.  plnr.;  epistola, 

ae,  F. 
let  slip,  de-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

1.  levy,  verb,  con-scrlbo,  ere,  -scripsi, 
-scrii>tum. 

2.  levy,  noun,  delectus,  us,  m.;  latest 
levies  =  which  had  been  last  levied. 

liberality,  llberali-tas,  -tatis,  f. 

1.  liberty,  llber-tas,  -talis,  f. 

2.  liberty,  be  at—,  licet,  w.  dat,  im- 
2)ersonal. 

lie  (  =  be  situated),  use  sum,  =be. 

lieutenant,  legatus,  i,  M. 

life,  vita,  ae,  f.;  {in  phrase  cost  life, 

say  cost  death). 
light   {  =  estimation),    use   locus,    I,  m. 

{=place). 
liglit  armed,  «se  levis  armaturae,  =o/ 

tight  armor. 
lilie,  similis,  e,  «'.  dat. 
lilcely,  be -to,  use  future  participle  in 

-firus  irith  sum  ;  [or  volo,  velle,  volu!]. 

1.  line,  lino  of  battle,  acies,  el,  f. 

2.  line  of  niareli,  ag-nien,  -minis,  N. 
linger,  moror,  ari,  atus  sum. 

1.  little,  a — ,  pauluni ;  {w.  ante),  paulo, 
adr. 

2.  little,  l>e  Avitliin  a  very  —  of, 
minimum  abesse,  w.  quln  and  subjunc- 
tive. 

live,  vivc),  ere,  vixi,  victum  ;  [on,  =abl.). 
lofty,  alius,  a,  lun. 

1.  long,  adj.,  lonjrus,  a,  um. 

2.  long,  o'ir.,  din  ;  longer,  diutius. 
:5.  long,  as     as,  (hun,  conj. 
long-<lefended,  express  by  a  relative 

claime. 
lose,  a-niitto,  ere,  -misT,  -missum;  {  =  l(t 
slip),  di-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum;  {of 
losing   men    in    battle),  deper-do,  ere, 
-diili,  -ditum.  -. 


loss,  detrlmentum,  I,  N. 

loss  {-disaster),  calami-tas,  -tatis,  P. ;  (  = 

disadvantage),  detrlmentum,   !,  N. ;   {of 

loss  in  battle),  use  kmitto =lo8e,  or  inter- 

ficio  -  slay. 
lot,  fortuna,  ae,  f. 
loud,  magnus,  a,  um. 
love,  dl-ligo,  ere,  -lexl,  -lectum ;   amo, 

are,  avi,  atiun. 
low,  humilis,  e. 
lower,  Infer-ior,  -ius. 
Lucius,  Lucius,  i,  m. 

M 

madden,  in-cendo,  ere,  -cendl,  -censum. 
made,  be—,  flo,  fieri,  factus  sum. 
madness,  fur-or,  -oris,  M. 
nijigistrate,  magistratus,  us,  M. 

1.  make,  facio,  ere,  feci,  factum. 

2.  make  a  march,  iter  {gen.  itineris 
N.X  fac-io,  ere,  feci,  factum. 

3.  make  ready,  compard,  are,  avT, 
atum. 

4.  make  use  of,  utor,  I,  usus  sum,  ic. 
a  hi. 

5.  make  war  on,  bellum  Infero,  Tnferre, 
intull,  illatum,  ic.  dat. 

1.  man,  vir,  \  iiT,  .m.  ;  homo,  hominis,  m.  ; 
{=soldier),  mil-es,  -itis,  M.,  or  often  by 
the  possessive  pronoiins  {footnote  2,  page 
HU). 

2.  man,  to  a—,  ad  unum  omnes. 
manner,  rat-io,  -ionis,  f. 

many,  multl,  ae,  a;  if  folloiced  by  an- 
other adjective,  supply  et  or  -que,  =and; 
how  many,  quot,  indeclinable;  so 
many,  tot,  indeclinable ;  very 
many,  permullT,  ae,  a. 

1.  march,  verb,  iter  facio,  ere,  feci,  fac- 
tum, =  make  a  march  ;  [conten-do,  ere, 
-dl,  -turn]. 

2.  march,  noun,  iter,  itineris,  N. 

'S.  march,  line  of—,  ag-men,  -minis,  x. 
4.  31ai'ch  {the  month),  Martius,  a,  um, 

adj. 
3Iarius,  Marius,  I,  m. 
marriage,  give  in—,  nuptum  (i^/^juK') 

do,  dare,  dedl,  datum. 
married,  nujitus,  a,  um. 
marsh,  pal-us,  -udis,  f. 
Miiry,  Maria,  ae,  v. 
massed,  to  be—,  con  venio.  Ire,  -veni, 

-ventuni  (  -assemble). 
>Iassiliii.  Massilia,  ae,  F. 
master,  l)ecome— of,  potior,  Irl,  Itus 

sum,  ir.  abl. 
material,  materia,  ae,  F. ;  agger,  ag- 

iifris,  M. 
matter,  res,  rel,  f. 
may,  licet,  itiij>ersonal  ic  dat. 
mean,  volo,  velle,  volul,  ?r.  dat.  of  re- 

llr.rivi'  pronoun. 

1.  means  of  approiwh,  aditus,  us,  m. 

2.  means.  l)y  no  —  ,  nequaquam,  adv. 

3.  means,  by     of.  i>er,  prep.  w.  ace. 
meantime,  in  the—,  intcrea. 
mciisure,  consilium,  i,  N. 
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meet  with,  nanciscor,  I,  nactus  or  nanc- 
tus  sum,  w.  ace. 

memory,  memoria,  ae,  f. 

mention,  commemoro,  are,  avT,  atum. 

merchant,  nierca-tor,  -toris,  m. 

merciful  disposition,  dementia  (ae, 
F.)  ac  mansuetu-do  (-dinis,  F.). 

merit,  vir-tus,  -tutis,  f. 

merited,  meritus,  a,  um. 

message,  nuntius,  i,  m. 

messeng'ei*,  nuntius,  I,  m. 

middle,  use  medius,  a,  inn,  adj. 

midnig'lit,  media  nox  (noctis,  F.). 

midst,  use  medius,  a,  um,  adj. 

mile,  =a  thousand  paces. 

military,  militaris,  e. 

milk,  lac,  lactis,  n. 

mischief,  maleficium,   •,  n. 

missile,  telum,  I,  n. 

mode,  gen-us,  eris,  n. 

Mona,  Mona,  ae,  f. 

money,  sum  of  money,  pecCuiia, 
ae,  f.  [(  =  coin),  ni^mnnus,  I,  Ji.]. 

month,  mens-is,  -is,  m. 

more,  pliis,  amplius. 

Morini,  Morini,  orum,  m. 

morning,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, postrldie  ejus  diel  mane. 

morroAV,  on  the — ,  postndie,  adv. 

mortal  (  =  deadly),  mortifer,  era,  erum. 

most,  maxime,  or  tise  su2)erlative. 

mountain,  mons,  mentis,  m. 

1.  move,  moveo,  ere,  movi,  motum. 

2.  move  forAvard,  pro-moveo,  ere, 
-uiovT,  -motum. 

multitude,  multitii-do,  -dinis,  f. 

1.  must,  use  fjervndive passive  with  sum. 

2.  must  needs,  necesse  est,  w.  dat. 
my,  meus,  a,  um. 


N 


name,  no-men,  -nnnis,  n. 
nation,  nat-io,  -ionis,  F. 
native  land,  patria,  ae,  f. 
nature,  natura,  ae,  f. 
naval  battle,  navalis  piigna,  ae,  f. 
neai'er,  propius,  adv. 
nearest,  proximus,  a,  um. 

1.  need,  verb,  use  opus  est  {  =  there  is 
need),  impersonal,  ?<\  abl. 

2.  need,  noun,  iisus,  iis,  m. 
neglect,  neg-lego,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectiun. 
neighbor,  finitimus,  I,  m. 
neighborhood,  in   the  -  of,  prope, 

pre]),  w.  ace. 
neighboring,  finitimus,  a,  um. 

1.  neither,  adj.,  neuter,  tra,  truni  [14]. 

2.  neither  .  .  .  nor,  neque  .  .  .  neque. 
Nervii,  Nervil,  orum,  m.  plur. 

news  of  disaster,    =disa'iter  an- 
nounced. 
next,  posterus,  a,  um ;  proxbnus,  a,  um. 
nig'ht,  nox,  noctis,  f. 
nine,  novem. 
ninth,  nonus,  a,  um. 
no,  nuUus,  a,  um  [14J. 


no  one,  nemo;  gen.,  nulllus;  ace,  ne- 
minem  ;  abl.,  nullo ;  tliat  no  one, 
ne  quis. 

noble,  nobilis,  e. 

noise,  strepitus,  us,  M. 

Nola,  Nola,  ae,  f. 

none,  nullus,  a,  um  [14]. 

nor,  neque. 

northern  parts  of  island,  use  ex- 
tremi  fines,  =  remotest  territories. 

1.  not,  non  (in  final  and  imperative 
clauses,  ne);  and  not,  neque  (or  in 
final  clauses,  neve,  neu). 

2.  not  a  man,  —no  one. 

3.  not  yet,  nondum. 

noted  for,  in  II.,  Ex.  32,  say  could  not 

use  to  any  advantage. 
nothing,  nihil,  n.,  indeclinable. 
notice,  at  a  moment's—,  statim,  adv. 
November,  November,  bris,  bre,  adj. 
noAV   {  =  by  this  time),  jam;    {-at  thii 

present  time,  nunc). 

1.  number,  ninnerus,  I,  m.  [or  use  clause 
u-ith  quot  =  /'OK'  many]. 

2.  number,  large —,  multitii-do,  -dinis, 
f.  ;  magnus  lunnerus,  I,  m. 

3.  number,  great  numbers,  -  large 
number  {use  sing.). 

4.  number,  to  the— of,  tise  ad  w.  ace. 
numerous,  creber,  bra,  brum ;  [inulti, 

ae,  a]. 

o 

oak,  rob-ur,  -oris,  n. 

1.  oath,  jiisjurandum,  jurisjurandl,  n.[9]. 

2.  oath,  take  an — ,  juro,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

obedient,  be — ,  pareo,  ere,  ul. 

obey,  pareo,  ere,  ul,  w.  dat.;  obtempero, 

are,  avI,  atum,  tv.  dat. 
obj  ections,  raise—,  reciiso,  are,  avi, 

atum,  w.  quominus  and  subjunctive. 
observe,  video,  ere,  vidl,  visum. 
obstinately,  summa  pertinacia. 
obtain  a  request,   impetro,  are,  avi, 

atum. 
occupy,  ob-tineo,  ere,  -tinuT,  -tentum. 
October,  October,  bris,  bre,  adj. 
of  (  —  about),  de,  m".  abl. 

1.  officer,  legatus,  i,  m. 

2.  officer,  cavalry—,  praefectus  (i,  m.) 
equitum. 

old,  vet-US,  -eris. 

on  (of  place  where),  in  w.  abl.;  (of  time 
when),  use  abl.  only  ;  (of  making  attack 
on),  in  w.  ace;  (of  direction),  ab  or  ex 
w.  abl.;  (  =  concerning),  de  w.  abl. 

on  account  of,  propter,  w.  ace. 

1.  once,  at — ,  statim,  adv. 

2.  once  more,  =  again. 

1.  one,  imus,  a,  um  [14] ;  «ue  hun- 
dred, centum  ;  no  one,  nemo. 

2.  one  another,  inter  se. 

3.  one  at  a  time,  singularis,  e,  adj. 

4.  one,  the  one  .  .  .  the  otlier,  alter 
.  .  .  alter. 

only,  unus,  a,  um,  adj. 
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oiiset,  impetus,  us,  m. 

1.  open,  pate-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum; 
2}a^,sive  pate-fio,  -fieri,  -factus  sum. 

2.  open,  leave—,  ?»  //.,  Ex.  33,  =did 
not  attempt  to  keep  from  invading. 

1.  opinion,  sententia,  ae,  f. 

2.  opinion,  be  of  the-,  existimo,  are, 
avT,  atuin. 

opportune,  opportunus,  a,  um. 
opportunely,  opportune. 

1.  opportunity,  occas-io,  -ionis,  F.; 
facul-tas,  -tatis,  F.  ;  [potes-tas,  -tatis, 
F.]. 

2.  opportunity,  give—,  facult'item 
dare,  or  potestatem  facere. 

1.  oppose  {-resist),  repugno,  are,  avi, 
atuni,  u\  dat. 

2.  oppose  {=set  in  opposition),  op-pono, 
ere,  -posul,  -positvmi. 

or,  aut ;  (in  qttestiojis),  an  ;  or  not  (in 
questions)  annon  (direct),  necne  (in- 
direct. 

1.  order,  jubeo,  ere,  jussT,  jiissum ;  im- 
pero,  are,  avI,  atuni,  n\  dat. 

2.  orders,  give — ,  impero,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

3.  orders,  receive—,  jubeor,  erl,  jus- 
sus  sum,  (-be  ordered). 

4.  order,  in  that—,  ut,  ne. 

.').  order,  in  —  to,  ut,  causa,  ad. 
Orgetorix,  Orgetor-ix,  -igis,  ji. 
Ostorius,  Ostorius,  I,  m. 

1.  other,  another,  alius,  a,  ud  [14]. 

2.  other,  the—,  (of  two),  alter,  era, 
erum  [14];  (-the  remaining),  reliquus, 
a,  um. 

3.  others,  the — ,  reliquT,  ae,  a ;  ceteri, 
ae,  a. 

ought,  iise  gertindire  jyassive  7rith  sum, 

[dC'beo,  ere,  uT ;  oportet,  ere,  oportuit]. 
our,  noster,  tra,  trum. 
out  of,  ex,  e,  ?r.  abl. 
outer,  exter-ior,  -ins. 
outflank,    ab    lateribus    circum-venio, 

Tre,  -vein,  -ventum. 
outside,  go— of,  c-gredior,  I,  -gressus 

^um,  ir.  extra  and  arc. 
over  (of  bridges  over  rivers),  in,  w.  abl. 
overwhelm,    op-primo,    ere,    -press!, 

-pressum. 
owing,  is— to,  sto,  stare,  stetl,  statum, 

?''.  i)er  and  ace. 
own,    u.<<e    po.ssessive  pronouns  U'ith  or 

without  ipslus,  ipsonuu. 


1.  pace,  passus,  us,  m. 

2.  pace,  slacken—,  de  celeritate   re- 
mittor, T,  -missus  sum,  passive. 

1.  panic,  tim-or,  -oris,  m. 

2.  panic,  tlirow  into  a— ,  pert«rreo, 
en-.  111,  iium. 

1.  iiardon,  verb,  I-gnosco,  ere,   -guovl, 
w.  dat. 

2.  pardon,  novn,  venia,  ae,  f. 
parent,  par-ens,  -entis,  M.  or  r. 


1.  part,  pars,  partis,  F. ;  in  II.,  Ex.  13, 
10,  not  translated. 

2.  part,  in—,  partim,  adv. 

3.  part,  on  his—,  autem,  adv. 

4.  part,    on— of,   in  II.,   Ex.  28,  not 
translated. 

5.  part,    for  the  most—,  maximam 
])artem. 

6.  part,  take— in,  inter-sum,  -esse,  -ful, 

?/•.  d(if. 

paJ'ticipate  in,  inter-sum,  -esse,  -ful, 

ir.  dat. 
party,  fact-io,  -ionis,  F. 

1.  pass  (=i/o),  eo,  ire,  il  (TvT),  itum. 

2.  pa.ss  beyond,  e-gredior,  I,  -gressus 
sum,  tvith  extra  and  ace. 

3.  pass  the  winter,  hiemo,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

peace,  pax,  pacis,  f. 

penetrate  (of  report),  =be  carried. 

people,  populus,  i,  m. 

perceive,  con-spicio,  ere,  -spexT,  -spec- 

tum  ;  intel-lego,  ere,  -I6xi,  -lectum. 
perch,    victory— on   banners,  use 

\iiic6  or  supero,  =  conquer. 
perhaps,  fortasse. 
peril,  perlculum,  i,  N. ;  to  the—,  cum 

periculo. 
permission,  have—,  licet,  licere,  lic- 

uit,  impersonal,  w.  dat. 

1.  permit,  patior,  i,  passus  sum. 

2.  permitted,  be—,  licet,  impersonal 
ir.  dat. 

1.  person  (  =  «  man),  untranslated. 

2.  person,  in—,  ipse,  a,  um,  ^himself. 
persuade,  persua-deo,  ere,  -si,   sum,  w. 

dat. 
pillage,  praedor,  arl,  atussum. 
))ilum,  pTlum,  !,  n. 
pitch  (of  a   camp),   pono,   ere,   posui, 

]>o-^itum. 
pity,  feel— for,  misereor,  eri,  itus  sum, 

»•.  gen. 

1.  place,    verb,  pono,   ere.   posui,  posi- 
tum  ;  collocq,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  place,  novn,  locus,  i,  m.  sing.;  loca, 
orum,  N.  pltir. 

3.  i)lace,   leading—,  principatus,  us, 

M. 

4.  place,  in  that—,  ibi,  adv. 

5.  |)lace,  to  that  -,  eo,  adv. 
plan,  consilium,  i,  x. 
pleasing,  gratus,  a,  um. 
l>lcnty,  cojiia,  ae,  k. 
plunder,  praeda,  ae,  F. 

1.  point  out,  dcx-eo,  ere,  ul;  os-tendo, 
ere.  -tendi,  -tentum. 

2.  point,  l)e  on  the— of,  use  fut.  part, 
in  urus  with  sum. 

3.  point,  on  that-,  =about  that.    (II. 

!»4.) 
])<)le.  sud-is,  -is.  v. 

jioiitical  change,  novae  ree,  F.  plur. 
popular,  aocejUus,  a,  um. 
p(>|)ulation,  =those  inhabiting. 
l>ort,  iiortus,  US,  M. 
portion,  pars,  partis,  r. 
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1.  position,  locus,  I,  m.  ;  [or  use  quo  in 
loco,  icith  dat(se].  In  II.,  Ex.31  and 
32,  use  castra. 

2.  position,  keep  a  —  ,  con  sisto,  ere, 
-stiti. 

3.  position,  take  up — ,  con-sid5,  ere, 
-sedl,  -sessum. 

possess,  ob-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -tentmn ; 
pos  sideo,  ere,  -sedT,  -sessum. 

1.  possessions,  tlieir— ,  sua,  orum,  n. 
pill  r. 

2.  possession,  take— of,  occupo,  are, 
avl,  atum,  w.  ace. 

possibility,  potes-tas,  -tatis,  f. 
possible,  as  ...  .  as—,  quam,  u'ith  su- 

2Jerlative. 
posterity,  posterl,  orum,  m.  plur. 

1.  power,  royal—,  cliief—  su- 
preme— ,  reymun,  T,  K. 

2.  poAver,  g'ain  the  soA'ereigpn  — 
of,  potior,  iri,  itus  sum,  w.  gen. 

3.  power,  in  one's—,  in  II.,  Ex.  25, 
use  apud,  j^'^^P-  ■,  "'•  «<"C- 

1.  powerful,  firmus,  a,  mu ;  pot-ens, 
-entis. 

2.  powerful,  be  most—,  pKu-imum 
possum,  posse,  potui. 

praetiee,  consuetu-do,  -dinis,  r. 

1.  praise,  verb,  laudo,  ^re,  avl,  atum. 

2.  praise,  noun,  laus,  laudis,  f. 
pray  for,  deprecor,  ari,  atus  sum,  w. 

ace. 
precedent,  exemplum,  i,  n. 
preceding,  superior,  -ius. 
prefer    {u-ith    nouns),    ante-pono,    ere, 

-posui,  -positum  ;  {with   the   infinitive) 

malo,  malle,  malui. 
prei>arations,  make— for,  comparo, 

are,  avl,  atum,  %c.  ad  and  ace. 
prepare,  paro,  are,  avl,  atum. 

1.  present,  dono,  are,  avl,  atum. 

2.  present,  be — ,  ad-sum,  -esse,  -fuT. 
preserve,  re-tineo,  ere,  -tinui,  -tentum. 

1.  press  forivard,  in-sto,  are,  -stiti. 

2.  press  hard,  urgeo,  ere,  ursT ;  premo, 
ere,  pressi,  pressum. 

3.  press  upon  them,  -press  forward. 
prevail,  supero,  are,  avT,  atum. 
prevent,  prohibeo,  ere,  ui,  itum. 
previous,  super-ior,  -ius. 
previously,  ante. 

price,  pretium,  I,  n. 

priest,  sacer-dos,  -dotis,  M. 

prince,  in  II.,  Ex.  26,  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

prisoner,  captlvus, !,  m. 

private,  privatus,  a,  um. 

proceed,  pro-gredior,  i,  -gressus  sum ; 
pro-cedo,  ere,  -cessl,  -cessum. 

proceedings,  =things. 

procure,  paro,  are,  avi,  atmn  ;  comparo, 
are,  avi,  atum. 

produce,  ef-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 

promise,  poUiceor,  eri,  itus  sum. 

prompt,  hortor,  arl,  atus  sum  ;  im-pello, 
ere,  -pull,  -pulsum. 

protect,  munio,  Ire,  IvI,  itum. 

22 


protection,  praesidium,  I,  n. 

protract,  pro-duco,  ere,  -duxT,  -ductum. 

provide  for,  pro-Aideo,  ere,  -vidl,  -vi- 
sum, w.  dot.  or  ace. 

prove,  probo,  are,  avl,  atum. 

provided  that,  dum. 

province,  provineia,  ae,  F. 

provisions,  commeatus,  us,  M.  (tise  the 
singular). 

provoke  to  battle,  lacess-o,  ere,  -ivl, 
-Iium. 

proAvess,  vir-tus,  -tutis,  f.  ;  military 
proAvess,  ?<.se  quid  virtute  possent. 

punish,  ulciscor,  I,  ultus  sum. 

punishment,  supplicium,  I,  n. 

pupil,  discipulus,  I,  m. 

1.  purpose,  res,  rel,  f. 

2.  purpose,  for  the — of,  causa,  w. 
gen.  preceding. 

1.  pursue,  pro-sequor,  I,  -secutus  sum ; 
con-sequor,  I,  -secutus  sum ;  sequor,  i, 
sec  tus  siun. 

2.  pursue  a  march,  iter  facio  (ere, 
feci,  factum). 

pursuit,  -those pursuing. 
push  forward  {or  onward),  conten- 
do,  ere,  -di,  -tum. 

1.  put,  colloco,  are,  avi,  atum  ;  pono,  ere, 
posui,  positum. 

2.  put  in  (chains),  con-jicio,  ere,  -jecl, 
-jectum,  u-ith  in  and  ace. 

3.  put  to  death,  inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci, 
-fectum. 

4.  put  spurs  to  a  horse,  equum  ad- 
mitto,  ere,  -misl,  -missum. 

5.  put  on  a  brave  face,  vultum  fingo, 
ere,  finxl,  fictum. 

6.  put  an  end  to,  finem  facio,  ere,  feci, 
factum,  «'.  gen. 

Q 

1.  quarters,  from  all—,  undique, 
adr. 

2.  quarters,  Avinter — ,  hiberna,  orum, 
N.  plur. 

queen,  reglna,  ae,  f. 

question,  quaero,  ere,  quaeslvl,  quaesi- 

tum. 
quickly,  celeriter. 
quickness,  celeri-tas,  -tatis,  F. 

R 

rage,  the  battle  rages,  piignatur, 

impersonal  piassive. 
raise  ( =  collect),  comparo,  are,  avl,  atirai. 
rampart,  vallum,  I,  n. 
rank,  6r-d6,  -dinis,  m. 
rate,  at  any—,  certe. 

1.  rather,  potius,  magis. 

2.  rather,  had—,  malo,  malle,  malui. 
reach,    per-venio.   Ire,   -veni,  -ventum, 

with  ad  or  in  and  ace. 
readily,  {  =  without  cause),  temere. 

1.  ready,  paratus,  a,  um  ;  [for  or  to,  = 
ad  w.  ace.]. 

2.  ready,  make — ,  comparo,  are,  avl, 
atum. 
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3.  ready,  get—  {of  arm-o),  expedio,  Tre, 
IvT,  itum ;  {of  vessels),  paro,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

rear,  novissimum  ag-men  (-minis),  N. ; 
in  the  rear,  a  terjtro,  ar  aversus,  a, 
uin,  in  agreement ;  to  tlie  rear,  ad 
novissinios. 

reason,  causa,  ae,  f.  ;  [or  use  clausewith 
cur  nr  (tuaniobrem]. 

rebuild.  restU-u6,  ere,  -uT,  -fitum. 

recall,  revoco,  are,  avi,  atum. 

1.  receive,  ac-cipio,  ere,  -cepT,  -ceptum. 

2.  receive  orders  —  be  ordered. 
recent,  rec-ens,  -entis. 

recover  (  =  u-iu  back),  recipero,  are,  avi, 

atum;  [(  =  regain  courage),  se  re-cipio, 

ere,  -cepT,  -ceptum]. 
redoubt,  castelhmi,  i,  n. 
refrain,  tempero,  are,  avi,  atum. 
refuse  {  —  object),  recuse,  are,  a\1,  atum. 
resrain,  recipero,  are,  avi,  atum. 
rejjard,  habeo,  ere,  ul,  itum. 
resfinient,  leg-io,  -ionis,  f. 
reifion,  reg-io,  -ionis,  f. 
regfular  (of  troops),  legionarius,  a,  um. 
reijsrn,  in  the— of,  use  abl.  absolute  of 

regnans  — ruling. 
reinforcements,  subsidium,  T,  n. 
relationship,  c6gnat-i6,  -ionis,  f. 
reliance,   place  —  on.  con-fido,  ere, 

-flsus  sum,  u:  dat.     (III.  68.  b.) 
reluctance,   "with—,  inVitus,  a,  um, 

adj.  in  agreement. 
relying  on,  fretus,  a,  um,  w.  abl. 
remain,  re-maneo,   ere,   -mansi,   -man- 

suTu  ;  nianeo  ;  permaneo. 
remaininjar,  reliquus,  a,  um. 
remember,    memoriani    re-tineo,    ere, 

-tinui,  -tentum,  ic.  gen.;  [memini,  isse  ; 

imperative,  memen-to,  -tote ;  reminis- 

cor,  !]. 
Remi,  Rem!,  drum,  m.  ])lur. 
remind,  commone-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -fac- 
tum. 
remove,  re-moveo,  ere,  -m5vi,  -mottim; 

[of    removing    contest,     a-moveo,    ere, 

-movl,  -motum]. 
renew,  renovo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
renewal,  use  the  verb  renovo  =  reneu\ 
renown,   fama,   ae,   f.;    gloria,  ae,    f.; 

laus,  laudis,  F. 
reply,  re-spondeo,  ere,  -spondi,  -spon- 

sum. 

1.  report,  verb,  nuntio,  are,  avi,  atum  ; 
renuntio,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  report,  nnun,  f.ama,  ae,  F. 

3.  report,  brinST— ,  famam  per-fero, 
-ferre,  -tull,  -latum,  or  use  nuntio,  = 
announce. 

rei>ublic,  respublica,  relpublicae  [9],  f. 

1.  request,  pet-d,  ere,  -Ivi,  -itum,  u-ith 
ah  and  abl. 

2.  request,  gain  — ,  obtain  — ,  im- 
petrn,  .nre.  avi,  .^tum. 

require,  iinpero.  .are.  avi,  iitum. 
reserve,  subsidium,  I,  x. 
resist,  re-sisto,  ere.  -stiti,  w.  dat. 


resistance,  valiant—,  ttse  the  phrase 

resistin'i  valianthj. 
resolution,  consilium,  I,  n.  ;  form  a 

resolution,  consilium  in-eo,  -ire,  -il, 

-itum. 
resolve.  c6nstit-u6,  ere,  -ui,  -utum. 
resources,  opes,  um,  f.  plur. 
respect,  in  no — ,  non. 
respond,  re-spondeo,  ere,  -spondi,  -spon- 

sum. 

1.  rest,  verb,  pono,  ere,  posul,  positum. 

2.  rest,  victory  rests  upon,  use 
vinco,  —conquer. 

3.  rest,  noun,  use  reliquus,  a,  um,  adj. 
restore,  red-do,  ere,  -didi.  -ditum. 
restrain,  con-tineo,  ere,  -tinui,  -tentum; 

prohibeo,  ere,  ul,  itum  ;  [{of  restraining 
tears),  teneo,  ere,  tenui,  tentum]. 

1.  result,  be  the  — ,  fio,  fieri,  factus 
sum. 

2.  result  in,  sum,  esse,  ful,  with  cum 
and  abl.  {-be  attended  icith). 

retainer,  cli-ens,  -entis,  m. 

retire,  se  re-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  ceptum ; 

se  con-fero,   -ferre,  contull,  collattuu  ; 

[upon,  =ad,  u:  ace.]. 

1.  retreat,  verb,  pedem  re-fero  (-ferre, 
-tuli,  -latum);  se  re-cipio,  ere,  -cepI, 
-ceptum. 

2.  retreat,  noun,  receptua,  us,  M.;  fuga, 
ae,  F. 

3.  retreat,  means  of—,  receptus,  us, 

M. 

4.  retreat,  beat  a—,  se  re-cipio,  etp, 
-cepi,  -ceptum. 

1.  return,  verb,  re-vertor,  i,  -versus 
sum  :  [red-eo,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi),  -itum]. 

2.  return,  noun,  use  clause  unth  verb. 
revenue,  vectig-al,  -alls,  n. 
revolt,  de-ficio,  ere.  -feci,  -fectum. 
reward,  praeminm,  i,  N. 

Rhine,  Rhenus,  I.  m. 

Rhone,  Rhodanus,  I,  m. 

ride  up,  adequito,  are,  avi,  atum. 

1.  right,  noun,  jus,  juris,  n. 

2.  right,  adj.,  dexter,  tra,  trum. 
ripe,  maturus,  a,  um. 

rivjil.  adaequo,  are.  avi,  atiun. 
river,  tlu-men,  -minis.  >'. 
road.  via.  ae.  f.  ;  iter,  itineris,  N. 
roam  al>out.  vagor,  ari,  atus  sum. 
Roman,  Romanus,  i,  M. ;  (a<i/.)  Roman  us, 
a,  um. 

1.  Rome  {as  a  pUice),  Roma,  ae,  F. ;  at 
Rome,  Romae. 

2.  Rome  {as  a  nation),  populus  (I,  M.) 
Roinaims  —  the  Roma  n  people. 

3.  Rome,  of-  {  =  Roman),  Romanus,  a, 
um. 

rout,  fugo,  are,  avi,  atum ;  fimdo,  ere, 

fudi,  fusum. 
route,  iter,  itineris,  n. 
royal  power,  roguum,  I,  N. 
I'tibbish.  a<:ger.  aggeris.  M. 
rutle  artillery,  in  II.,  Ex.  Si,  omit  in 

frat)<lntii>i). 
rudely,  negligenter. 
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rugged,  asper,  era,  eram. 

rule,  iiuperium,  I,  n. 

ruler,  piin-ceps,  -cipis,  m.  ;  or  use  rego, 

ere,  I'exi,  rectum,  =riile. 
run  down,  de-curro,  ere,  -curri  or  -cu- 

curri,  -cursum. 

1.  rush,  to  arms,  con-curfo,  ere,  -currI 
or  -cucurri,  -cursum. 

2.  rxisli  out,  se  e-jicio,  ere,  -jecl,  -jectum. 


Sabis,  Sab-is,  -is,  m. 
sacred,  sacer,  era,  cram. 
safeguard,  praesidium,_i,  n. 
safety,  sal-us,  -utis,  f.  ;  in  saffety,  use 

incolumis,  e,  adj.,  =safe. 
sail,  navigo,  are,  avi,  atmii. 
sailor,  nauta,  ae,  m. 
sake,  for  tlie— of,  causa,  w.  gen.  pre- 
ceding. 
sally,  erapt-io,  -ionis,  f. 
same,  Idem,  eadem,  idem. 
satisfaction,  give—,  satis-facio,  ere, 

•  feci,  -factum. 
save  (  =  rescue),  e-ripio,  ere,  -ripai,  -rep- 

tum,  with  ex  and  abl.;  {  =  spare),CQn- 

serso,  are,  avI,  atum. 
say,  dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictum ;  if  folloioed 

by  negative,  use  nego,  are,  avi,  atum, 

=deny. 
scarcely,  vix. 
scarcity,  inopia,  ae,  f, 
Scots,  Scotl,  orum,  m.  plur. 
scout,  explora-tor,  -toris,  M. 
1    sea,  mare,  maris,  n. 
2.  sea,  on  the—,  maritimus,  a,  um,  adj. 
3    sea  coast,  6ra(ae,  F.)maritima. 

1.  second,  secundus,  a,  um. 

2.  second,  a  —  time,  iterum,  adv. 
secure,  munio,  ire,  ivl,  Itum. 

see,  video,  ere,  vldl,  visum. 

seek,  pet-o,  ere,  -ivl,  -Itum ;  appet-6,  ere, 

-IvI,  -Itum. 
seem,  ^ideor,  erl,  visus  sum,  passive. 
seize  (  =  take  possession  of),  occupo,  are, 

avI,  atum  ;  {icith  impedimenta),  potior, 

iri,  Itus  sum  ;  (  =  take  prisoner),  compre- 

hendo,  ere,  -heiidl,  -hensum. 
select,  de-ligo,  ere,  -legi,  -lectum. 
senate,  senatus,  us,  m. 

1.  send,  mitto,  ere,  misl,  missum. 

2.  send  forward,  send  in  advance, 
prae-mitto,  ere,  -misl,  -missum. 

separate,  dl-vido,  ere,  -visl,  -visum. 
September,  September,  bris,  bre,  adj. 
Sequani,  Sequani,  orum,  M.  plur. 
seriously,  graviter. 

1.  set  fire  to,  in-cendo,  ere,  -cendl,  -cen- 
sum,  u:  ace. 

2.  set  out,  pro-ficiscor,  I,  -fectus  sum. 

3.  set  sail,  naves  solvo,  ere,  solvi,  solii- 
tura,  =loose  the  ships. 

4.  set  to,  in  II.,  Ex.  30,  render  hy  imper- 
fect tense. 

settle  (  =  take  up  position),  con-sido,  ere, 
-sedi,  sessum ;  [(='decide),  constit-uo, 
ere,  -ul,  -utimi]. 


seven,  septem. 
seventh,  septimus,  q,  um. 
seventy,  septuaginta. 
several,  complur-es,  -ium ;  [aliquot,  in- 
declinable]. 
severe,  gravis,  e. 
shameful,  turpis,  e. 
shatter,  af-filgo,  ere,  -flixl,  -fllctvim. 

1.  shii>,  nav-is,  -is,  F. 

2.  ship  of  w'ar,  navis  longa. 
shock,  impetus,  iis,  m. 
shore,  llt-us,  -oris,  n. 

1.  short,  brevis,  e. 

2.  short,  (for)  a  sliort  time,  paulis- 
per. 

shortly,  brevl. 

should,    =  ought,    use  gerundive   tvith 

sum. 
shout,  clam-or,  -oris,  M. 
slioAV,  osten-do,  ere,  -di,  -turn. 
shudder  at,  horreo,  ere,  ul,  w.  ace. 
shut  up,  ab-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 

1.  side,  lat-us,  -eris,  n.;  pars,  partis,  f. 

2.  side,  from  all  sides,  undique,  adv. 

3.  side,  on  both  sides,  utrimque,  adv. 

4.  side,  on  this — ,  cis  or  citra  pi-ep- 
w.  ace. 

5.  side,  on  the  other  —  of,  trans, 
2)rep.  tv.  ace. 

sight,  conspectus,  vis,  m. 
sign,  obsigno,  are,  avI,  atum. 
signal,  sign  am,  I,  n. 

1.  silent,  tacitus,  a,  um. 

2.  silent,  be—,  taceo,  ere,  uL 
Siluria,  Siluria,  ae,  f. 
similar,  similis,  e. 

since,  cum. 

six,  sex ;  six  hundred,  sescenti,  ae,  a. 

sixteenth,  sextus  (a,  um)  decimus  (a, 

um). 
sixty,  sexaginta. 
size,  magnitii-do,  -dinis,  F.;  [or  use  clause 

icith  quantus,  a,  um]. 
skirmish,     proelium     (i,    N.)    leve    or 

parvulum. 
slaughter,  caed-es,  -is,  f. 
slave,  servus,  i,  m. 
slavery,  servi-tus,  -tutis,  F. 
slay,  inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -tectum ;  oc- 

cido,  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum. 
sling,  funda,  ae,  f. 
slinger,  fundi-tor,  -toris,  m. 
sloping,  declivis,  e. 
small,  paniis,  a,  um. 
smaller,  min-or,  -us. 
snatch  away,  e-ripio,  ere,  -ripul,  -rep- 

tum  ;  [from,  use  dat.\. 
so(  =  fo  such  an  extent),  tarn;  (  =  thcre- 

fore),  itacpie  ;  so  great,  tantus,  a,  um. 
soldier,  mll-es,  -itis,  m. 

1.  some  (  =  some  or  othfir),  ali-quis,  -qua, 
-quid  or  -quod;  [{-a  few),  nonnulli, 
ae,  a]. 

2.  some  .  .  .  others,  alii .  .  .  alii. 

3.  some  one,  aliquis. 

4.  some  day,  aliquandd. 
son,  fllius,  I,  M. 
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son-in-laAV,  prener,  en,  m. 
sooner,  -rather. 
soon,  as  —  as,  siniul  atqiie. 
sorry,  be — ,  paenitet,  hnpersonal. 

1.  sort,  of  Avliat— ,  qualis,  e,  adj. 

2.  sort,  what  sort  of  man,  qualis,  e, 
—  of  what  sort. 

south,  ill  II.,  Ex.  33,  say  the  lower  part 
of  the  i.sla»d. 

1.  sovereigrn,  female—,  recfTna,  ae,  f. 

2.  sovereign,  gain  the— power  of, 
potior.  Til,  itus  sum,  w.  gen. 

spaee,  spatiuni,  I,  n. 

spare,  parco,  ere,  pepercT,  w.  dat. 

speak,  dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictum. 

spear,  hasta,  ae,  F. 

si>eeified,  certus,  a,  um. 

special,  show  —  indulgence  =  in- 

dulgr  specialljf. 
specially,  praecipue. 
si>eech,  6rat-i6,  -ionis,  F. 
speed,  celeri-tas,  -tatis,  F. 
speedily,  celeriter. 
spend,  con-sumo,  ere,  -siiinpsi,  -siiinp- 

tum. 
spirit,  animus,  T,  m.  ;  [vir-tiis,  -tutis,  f.]. 
spirited,    use  acriter  =  in   a   spirited 

manner. 
spy,  specula-tor,  -toris,  m. 
squjidron,  turma,  ae,  f. 
stain,  in-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectiitn. 
stand  one's  ground,  cOn-sisto,  ere, 

-stiti. 

1.  standard,  sTg-num,  i,  n. 

2.  standard  bearer,  -heichohorethe 
standard. 

state,  civi-tas,  -tatis,  f.  ;  respublica,  rei- 

puV)licae,  F.     f9.] 
statement,  vox,  vocis,  f.;  [or  use  dic6  = 

xaii]. 
station,  colloco,  are,  avi,  atum. 
steep,    i)rae-ceps,    -cipitis ;    [arduus,    a, 

um]. 
stimulate,  excito,  are,  avi,  atum. 
stir  up,  incito,  are,  avi,  atum. 
stoekaile,  vallum,  I,  n. 

1.  stone  (for  buildiufj),  saxum,  T,  x. ; 
{for  hnrlin(j),  lap-is,  -idis,  m. 

2.  stone,  leave  no  —  unturned, 
nihil  ]>iaeter-mitt6,  ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

stop,  con-sisto,  ere,  -stiti. 

1.  storm,   verb,  exi^figno,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  storm,  noun,  tempes-tas,  -tatis,  F. 

3.  storm,  take  l)y— ,  =.^torni,  {verb). 
stratjigem,  cnnsilium,  T,  N. 

1.  stream,  iTvus,  I,  M.;  tlu-men, -minis,  x. 

2.  stream,  a  laml  of  streams,  = 
irhich  has  niainf  streams,  or  where  there 
are  many  streams. 

street,  via,  ae,  F. 

strength,  tirmitu-do,  -dinis,  F. 

strengthen,    tirino,    are,    avi,    atum; 

Innuiin,  ire,  ivT,  itmnl. 
stretch,  ])ertineo,  ore,  ui. 
strike  terror  into  tlic  Iieartsof, 

timorem  in-jiciO,  ere,  -jcci,  -jeclum,  ic. 

dat. 


strive,  conten-do,  ere,  -di,  -tum  ;  [nitor, 

1,  nisus  sum]. 
strong,  be—,  valeo,  ere,  uL 

1.  struggle,     verb,    laboro,    are,    avi, 
atum. 

2.  struggle,   noun,  certa-men,  -minis, 
N.;  bellum,  I,  N. 

sul),jection,  servi-tus,  -tutis,  p. 
submit,  servio,  ire,  ivi,  ituni. 
successfully,  bene  ;  [feliciter]. 
successive,  continuus,  a,  um. 

1.  sucli  (  =  so  great),  tantus,  a,  um. 

2.  such,  of  —  a  character,  talis,  e. 

3.  such  .  .  .  as,  in  II.  Ex.  3,  use  qui  lo. 
SKhjnnctire. 

1.  sudden,  repentlnus,  a,  um. 

2.  sudden,  make  a  sudden  attack, 
«<.«c  subito,  adv.,  —suddenly. 

suddenly,  subito. 

suflfer   {  =  receive),  ac-cipio,    ere,    -cepi, 

-ceptuni;  (  =  alloiv),  patior,  i,  passus  sum. 
sufficient,  sufficiently,  satis. 
suggestion,  at  t lie— of,  u.-<e  auc-tor, 

-toris,  M.,  =sufjgester,  in  abl.  absol. 
suitable,  idoneus,  a,  um. 
summer,  aes-tas,  -tatis,  f. 
summon  {of  several  persons),  convoco, 

are,  avi,  atum ;  {of  one  person),  voco, 

are,  avi,  atum. 
superior,  be—,  prae-sto,  are,  -stiti. 

1.  supplies,  commeatus,  us,  M. 

2.  supplies  of  corn,  res  frumentaria. 
suppose,  arbitror,  ari,  atus  sum;  judico, 

are.  avT,  atum. 
sujireme  power,  rej^um,  i,  n. 
sure,  be— not  to,  cave,  w.  subjunctive. 
surpass,  prae-sto,  are,  -stiti,   w.  dat.; 

ante-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum. 

1.  surrender,    verb,   transitive,  de-do, 
ere,  -didi,  -ditum  ;  intransit^^v,  se  dedo. 

2.  surrencler,  verb{of  iiiring  up  arm.^), 
tra-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 

3.  surrender,  noun,  dedit-io,  -ionis,  f. 
surround,  circum-venio,  ire,  -veni,  -ven- 

tum  ;  [{=put  round),  circum-do,  -dare, 
-dedi,  -datum;  {=overH'helin),  circum- 
fundo,  ere,  -fiidi,  -fusum]. 

sAvamp,  pal-US,  -udis,  f. 

swarms,  multitu-do,  -dinis,  F. 

sway,  dic-io,  -ionis,  f. 

swiftness,  celeri-tas,  -tatis.  F. 

swim,  no,  nare. 

swimmer,  l>e  a—,  =can  siriin. 

sword,  irladius,  i,  m. 


Tacfarinas,  Taofarinas,  ae,  M. 
Tareiitum.  Tarontum,  i,  n. 

1.  take,  capio,  ere,  cepi,  captum ;  (of 
tafciny  a  census),  habeo,  ere.  uT,  itum. 

2.  take  away,  tollo,  ere,  sustull.  sub- 
latuin. 

3.  take  up  (=ffl  up),  contineo,  ere,  ui ; 
(oftakhiy  up  arms),  capio,  ere,  cepi, 
i'ai>tuni. 

4.  take  up  a  position,  con-sido.  are, 
-sedl,  -sessum. 
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taught,  be — ,  disco,  ere,  didici,  —learn ; 

{be  (aught  by,  =  learn  from. 
teacher,  magis-ter,  -tri,  m. 
tear,  laxirima,  ae,  f.  ;  in  tears,  =ti:eep- 

iu(j. 
tear  dow^n,  scindo,  ere,  scidi,  scissum. 
tell,  dico,  ere,  dixl,  dictiun,  «•.  dat.  of 

person. 
tempest,  tempes-tas,  -tatis,  F. 
ten,  decern. 

tent,  tabernaculum,  I,  N. 
tenth,  decinuis,  a,  uiu. 
terms,  condic-io,  -ionis,  F.  {use  sing.). 
terrify,  terreo,  ere,  ui,  ituin. 
territory,  ager,  agri,  m.  ;  fin-es,  -ium, 

M.  plur. 
terror,  terr-or,   oris,  m.  ;  tim-or,  -oris,  M. 
test,  periclitor,  ari,  atus  sum. 
Thames,  Tames-is,  -is,  m.  ;  {ace.  iti  -un). 
than,  quam. 

1.  that,  pronoun,  is,  ea,  id ;  emphatic, 
ille,  a,  ud. 

2.  that,  con}.,  v:ith  noun  clauses  un- 
translated ;  with  clauses  of  purpose,  ut, 
ne  ;  with  clauses  of  result,  ut. 

their,  suus,  a,  um  ;  or  eorum. 

then  {  =  next),  deinde. 

there  (-in  that  pilace),  ibi ;  {-to  that 
place),  eo  ;  (as  introductory  adverb),  un- 
translated. 

thereupon,  turn. 

they,  el,  eae,  ea. 

thing,  res,  rel,  f.  ;  or  in  nom.  and  ace. 
use  neuter  of  adj.  or  pronoun. 

think,  existimo,  are,  avi,  atum ;  arbi- 
tror,  arl,  atus  sum. 

third,  tertius,  a,  um. 

thirty,  trlginta. 

this,  hic,  haec,  hoc. 

thoug-h,  ^although.     (II.  88.) 

thousand,  mille. 

threaten,  minor,  arl,  atus  sum,  tc.  dat. 
of  person  and  ace.  of  thing. 

three,  tres,  tria ;  three  hundred, 
trecenti,  ae,  a. 

through,  per,  u'.  ace. 

1.  throw  (of  weapons),  ad-igo,  ere,  -eg!, 
-actum  ;  con-jicio,  ere,  -jeci,  -jectuni. 

2.  throAV  (into  chains),  con-jicio,  ere, 
-jeci,  -jectum. 

3.  throAV  oneself,  se  pi'6-jicio,  ere, 
-jecT,  -jectum  ;  throw  oneself  into, 
ir-rump6.  ere,  -rupT,  -ruptum.  u\  in  and 
ace.;  throAV  oneself  in  front  of, 
se  offero,  ferre,  obtuli,  oblatum,  w.  dat. 

4.  throw  a^vay,  ab-jicio,  ere,  -jeci, 
-jectum. 

5.  thrown  down,  ab-jicio,  ere,  -jecT, 
-jectum. 

6.  throw  out,  ob-duc6,  ere,  -dfixT,  -duc- 
tum. 

7.  throAV  together,  coacervo,  are, 
avT,  atum. 

thus,  itaque. 

1.  time,  temp-us,  -oris,  n. 

2.  time,  a  second  — ,  itenun,  adv. 

3.  time,  a  short  — ,  paullsper,  adv. 


4.  time,  at  that — ,  turn,  adv. ;  or  liter- 
ally. 

5.  time,  for  a — ,  aliquamdiu. 

6.  time,  one  at  a—,  singularis,  e,  adj. 
to,  ad,  u:  ace;  in,  tc.  ace. 

to-day,  hodie,  adv. 

to-mo'rroAV,  eras,  adv. 

top,  use  summus,  a,  um,  adj. 

tortoise,  testu-do,  -dinis,  f. 

total,  use  summa,  ae,  f.  ;  {noiDi,  =8Um 

total). 
tower,  turr-is,  -is,  f.  ;  (ace.  in  -im). 
towards,  ad,  u\  ace. 
tOAvn,  oppidum,  i,  x. 
trader,  merca-tor,  -toris,  m. 

1.  transport,  vo'b,  transporto,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

2.  transport,  adj.,  onerarius,  a,  um. 
traveller,  via-tor,  -toris,  m. 
treachery,  perfidia,  ae,  K. 
treat,  ago,  ere.  egi,  actum. 

ti'ee,  arb-or,  -oris,  f. 

trench,  fossa,  ae,  f. 

tribe,  nat-io,  -ionis,  F. 

tribune,  tribiinus,  i,  m. 

trifling,  levis,  e. 

trijde,  tri-plex,  -plicis. 

troopers,  —cavalry. 

troops,  milites,  um,  m.;  copiae,  arum,  F. 

trunk,  truncus,  I,  m. 

trust,  con-fldo,  ere,  -fisus  sum. 

1.  try,  Conor,  arl,  atus  sum ;  or  use  the 
imperfect  tense  of  the  verb. 

2.  try  to  influence,  try  to  win 
over,  sollicito,  are,  avi,  atum. 

3.  try  to  prevent,  prohibeo,  ere,  in 
pres.,  imperf.,  or  fut.  tense. 

1.  turn  aside,  a-verto,  ere,  -verti,  -ver- 
sum. 

2.  turn  back,  ver-to,  ere,  -tl,  -sum. 
twelve,  duodecim. 

twenty,  vlgintl ;  twenty-fifth,  vl- 
eesimus  (a,  um)  quintus  (a,  um). 

tAvice,  bis. 

two,  duo,  duae,  duo  ;  two  hundred, 
ducenti,  ae,  a. 

U 

unable,  be—,  non  possinn,  posse,  potul. 
uncemented  materials,  agger,  ag- 

geris>  M. 
uncertain,  incertus,  a,  um. 
under,  sub,  prep.  w.  abl. 
undertake,  sus-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tiuu. 
undertaking,  conatus,  us,  m. 
understand,  intel-lego,  ere,  -lexl,  -lec- 

tum. 
unequal  to,  in  II.,  Ex.  33= since  they 

could  not  bear. 
unexhausted,  rec-ens,  -entis. 
unfavorable,  alienus,  a,  um  ;  inlquus, 

a,  um  ;  [incommodus,  a,  urn]. 
unfriendly,  inimlcus,  a,  um. 
unknown,  incognitus,  a,  um. 
unless,  nisi. 
unoccupied,  be—,  vaco,  are,  avi,  atum. 
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unsuccessful,  adversus,  a,  um. 
1.  UJitil,  conj.,  duiii,  donee. 
•2.  until,  prep.,  a<i,  w.  ace. 
unturned,  leave  no  .stone—,  nihil 

]>raottr  inittO,  ere,  -niisi,  -niissiini. 
unwillinjsr,  be—,  nolo,  nolle,  nOluI. 
uphold,  conservo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
upon,  in,  w.  ace. 
upper,  super-ior,  -ius. 
uprising,  motus,  Qs,  M. 
urjfe,  hortor,  arl,  atus  sum. 

1.  use,  verb,  Otor,  I,  usus  sum,  w.  abl. 

2.  use,  make  -of,  —use. 

3.  use  to  come,  ventito,  are,  avi,  atum. 

4.  used  to,  tt,^e  the  imperfeet  tense. 
useful,  utilis,  e. 

useless,  inutilis,  e  ;  [for,  =ad  iv.  ace.]. 
usual,  his—,  u^ne  suus,  a  um. 
utmost,  summus,  a,  um. 


Valerius,  Valerius,  T,  m. 
valiantly,  for  titer. 
valley,  vall-es,  -is,  f. 
A'alor,  vir-tus,  -tutis,  F. 
value,  of  jjreat— ,  mag-nl. 

1.  van<iuish,  vinco,  ere,  vici,  victura  ; 
svipero,  are,  a\I,  atum. 

2.  van<iuished,  victus,  a,  um. 
vehemence,  vis,  f.  [9]. 
Venutius,  Venutius,  I,  M. 
venture,  audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum. 
Vesontio,  Vesont-io,  -ionis,  F. 
vessel,  nav-is,  -is,  F. 

vicinity,  express  by  using  ab  or  ad,  with 
naiitcx  of  to)rns. 

victorious,  vic-tor,  -toris,  m. 

victory,  victoria,  ae,  f. 

vigorous,  make  a — attack,  ma^o 
impetfi  a<,'-j?redior,  T,  -gressussum  ;  acri- 
ter  inipetiim  facio,  ere,  feci,  factum. 

vigorously,  acriter. 

village,  vlcus,  I,  m. 

violence,  vis,  f.  [9]. 

voice,  vox,  voois,  f. 

voluntarily,  ultro. 

W 

Avage.  srero,  ere,  gessT,  gestum. 

Avjigon,  carrus,  T,  m. 

■\viiit,    wait    for,    exspecto,   are,   avT, 

atum,  «'.  ace. 
\vall  {of  town),  murus,  T,  M. ;  (of  camp), 

vallum,  T,  N. 

1.  Avant,  iiiopia,  ae,  F. 

2.  wanting,  be— ,  desum,  deesse,  deful. 

1.  Avar,  helium,  i,  x. 

2.  war  galley,  war  ship,  nav-is 
(-is,  r.)  lon^'a. 

WJirn,  inoneo,  ere,  uT,  itnm. 
warriors  =  suldiers  or  forces. 
waste,    lay—,  vasto,  are,  avi,  atum ; 

(populor,  arl,  atus  sum]. 
watcli,  vi;.xilia,  ae,  K. 
Wivy,  in  any—,  ulld  modo. 


wealth,  dlvitiae,  arum,  p.  vlur. 
weapon,  telum,  T,  n. 
weatlier,  tempes-tas,  -tatis,  f. 

1.  weep,  fleu,  ere,  fievi,  fletum. 

2.  weei)ing,  flCtus,  us,  .m. 

1.  weigh,  exainino,  are,  avT,  atum. 

2.  weigh  anchor,  naves  solvo,  ere, 
solvi,  soliitum,  =  loosf'  the  ships. 

3.  weigli  down,  op-primo,  ere,  -pressi, 
-pressum. 

weight  (^influence),  auctori-tas, -tatis, 

F. ;  (=^ heaviness),  onus,  oneris,  x.  ;  [{of 

specified  weifjht),  pond-us,  -eris,  x.]. 
welfare,    consult— of,  consul-o,  ere, 

-uT,    turn,  ?/'.  ilat. 
Avell-merited,  meritissimus,  a,  um. 
were    to—,    in   II.,   Ex.  20,    =ought, 

oportet. 
Avhat,  quis,  quae,  quid. 
whatever,  omnino,  adv. 
when  (relative),  ubi,  cum;  (interroga- 

tire),  quando. 
Av hence,  unde. 
AAhencAer,  cum. 
Avhere,  in  II.,  Ex.  SI,  ibiqiie,  =and 

there. 
AA-hether,   num ;   whether.  .  .  or, 

utrum  ...  an. 
Avhich  (of  tu-o),  uter,  tra,  trum;  from 

Avhich,  unde. 
AA'hile,  dum  ;  or  use  pres.  partie. 
aaIio  (relative),  qui,  quae,  quod ;  (iMf^r- 

rogafi've),  quis,  quae,  quid. 
Avhole,  totus,  a,  um. 
Avholly.  omnino ;  penitus. 
Avhy,  cur;  quare. 
AAide,  liltus,  a,  um. 
Avidely,  late. 
Avidth,  latitu-do,  -dinis,  F. 
AA'ife,  con-junx,  -juyis,  F.;  ux-or,  -oris,  F. 

1.  AA'ill,  noun,  testamentum,  i,  x. 

2.  Avill,  against  the  — ,  use  invltus, 
a,  um.  adj.  (  =  umn'lling). 

1.  Avilling.  l>e— ,  volo,  velle,  volul. 

2.  Avilling,  l>e  more  — ,  malo,  malle, 
inaluT. 

1.  Avin  OAcr.  concilio,  are,  avi,  atum. 

2.  Avin,  try  to  —  over,  sollicito,  are, 
avi,  atum. 

AA'ing.  cornii,  us,  x. 

1.  Av inter,  verb,  hiemo,  are,  avT,  atum. 

2.  Avinter,  noun,  hienis,  hiemis,  K. 

3.  AV  inter,  pass  the  — ,  hiemo,  are, 
avi,  atum. 

Avinter  quarters,  hibema,  drum,  n. 

pliir. 
AA  ii>e  out,  del-eo,  ere,  -evi,  -etum, 
AA  ise,  sapi-ons,  -entiji. 
1.  Avish,  volo,  velle,  volui. 
•?.   wisli,  not  to — ,  nolo,  nolle,  nolul. 
Avith.  cum,  «'.  abl.\  or  use  ahl.  alone. 

1.  AvithdraAA',  AA^ithdraAA-  oneself, 
se  re-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -cepium  ;  dis-cMo, 
ere,  -ccssi,  -cessum  ;  ((/"  from  a  ram- 
part), de-cOdo,  ere,  -cessT,  -cessum. 

2.  AvithdraAV  (  =  lead  of),  de  duco,  ere, 
-du.xl,  -ductum. 
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1.  "witliin  (of  time),  use  ahl. 

2.  witliin,  be— a  very  little,  mini- 
mum abesse. 

1.  Avithout,  sine,  w.  ahl. 

2.  without,  be  — ,  careo,  ere,  iii,  ?r.  ahl. 

w^ithstaiicl,  sus-tineo,  ere,  -tinul,  -ten- 
turn;  (of  storms),  fero,  terre,  tuli,  la- 
tum. 

woatl,  vitrum,  i,  n. 

"woman,  muli-er,  -eris,  f. 

w^ont,  be— to,  vse  perfect  tenses  of  con- 

suesco,  ere,  -suevi. 
w^ood,  silva,  ae,  r. 

1.  w^ord,  bring  — ,  nimtio,  are,  avi, 
atum. 

2.  word,  bring-  back  — ,  renuntio, 
are,  avi,  atum. 

w^ork,  op-us,  -eris,  n. 
workman,  faber,  bri,  M. 
worthy,  dignus,  a,  um,  w.  ahl.,  or  w. 
qui  and  subjitnctive. 


would  that,  utinam,  w.  subjunctive. 

1.  wound,  t^erh,  vulnero,  are,  avT,  atum. 

2.  wound,  noun,  vuln-us,  -eris,  n. 
"wretched,  miser,  era,  eruni. 
wrong,  injuria,  ae,  F. ;  [wrongs  done 

to  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  ,  use  objective  and  sub- 
jective genitive]. 
"wrong-doing,  injiiria,  ae,  F. 


yard,  three  hundred  yards =two  hundred 

paces,  (roughly). 
year,  annus,  I,  m. 
yesterday,  herl. 

1.  yet,  tamen. 

2.  yet,  not — ,  nondum. 
you,  tu,  v6s. 

young  man,  adulcsc-ens,  -entis,  M. 
your,  tuus,  a,  uin  ;  vester,  tra,  trum. 
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{The  references  are  to  the  Sections  of  Parts  II.  and  III.,  not  to  the  pages). 


Ablative  absolute,  II.,  48-54,  125,  (e);  III., 
85,  (o) ;  when  not  to  be  used,  II.,  52; 
substitutes  for,  II.,  54. 

Ablative  case,  various  uses  of,  II.,  123-127 ; 
III. ,  85. 

Accent,  page  3. 

Accompaniment,  ablative  of,  11.,  124,  (b); 
lU.,S5(e). 

Accusative  and  infinitive  construction, 
III.,  101,  (fc)  ;  in  exclamations,  III., 
101,  (b),  vii. 

Accusative  case,  various  uses  of,  II.,  90- 
99;  III.,  83;  Greek  accusative,  III.,  83, 
(e),  ii. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  construction  with 
verbs  of   II.,  67. 

Adjectives  of  first  and  second  declensions, 
III.,  10,  55;  of  third  declens^ion.  III., 
11,  56 ;  declension  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives,  III.,  12;  comparison.  III., 
13,  57;  agreement  with  noun,  II.,  9, 
(c).  III.,  78,  79,  (b):  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, III.,  88,  (a);  comparative  and 
superlative  sometimes  only  imply  com- 
parison, III.,  88,  (b);  often  translated 
by  an  adverb  in  English,  III.,  88,  (</) ; 
used  in  a  partitive  sense  in  agreement 
with  nouns,  to  denote  the  part  or  order, 
II.,  114,  (/>);  III.,  88,  (f). 

Adverbial  accusative,  II.,  97,  III.,  83,  (<•); 
adverbial  comparison.  III.,  57. 

Adverbs,  formed  from  adjectives,  III.,  17  ; 
compai-ison,  III.,  17  ;  formed  from  nouns 
and  itronouns.  III.,  59 ;  fossilized  i>hra.ses, 
III.,  .59;  use  of,  III.,  108;  used  as  pre- 
positions, III.,  83,  (/'),  iii. 

Agent,  dative  of,  with  gerundives,  II.,  105; 
III.,  82,  (d) ;  the  priujary  and  secondary 
agents,  II.,  12s;  dative  of  agent  with 
perfect  passives  and  in  poetrv,  III.,  82, 
(d),  ii. 

Agreement,  forms  of,  II.,  9;  III.,  77-79; 
of  verb,  III.,  79,  (a);  of  predicate 
adjective.  III.,  79,  (/>) ;  of  predicate 
noun,  III.,  79,  (c). 

a  16,  conjugation  of.  III.,  72,  (c). 
Anaphora,  III,  110,  (^•) 
unlinl,  locative,  HI.,  86.  ii. 
Answer,  yes  or  no,  III.,  108,  iii. 


Antecedent,  peculiarities  of,  II.,  197;  III. 

93. 
Anticipation,  accusative  of,  II.,  208,  N.B. 
Apodosis,  II.,  79-85  ;  III.,  99,  (A),  L 
Apposition,  II.,  9,  (a) ;  III.,  77. 
Archaic  case-endings.  III.,  47,  (c),  48,  (c); 

verbal  forms.  III.,  66. 
Arrangement  of  words  and  clauses,  XL, 

1-8,  238;  III.,  no. 
Arsis  and  thesis,  III.,  112. 
Asking,  verbs  of,  with  double  ace. ,  II.,  71; 

III.,  83,  (/),  i.;  with  ut  or  ne,  II.,  27: 

tit  omitted,  HI.,  99,  (a),  2,  i. 
Asi/ndeton,  III,  109,  (e). 
Attraction  of  case  in  ante  diem,  IT.,  227; 

of  relative,  II.,  197,  {e);  of  lUDod,  II., 

220;  HI.,  99,  {k). 


Believing,  verbs  of,  II.,  55. 

belli,  locative  use  of,   II.,  125,  (a),  (2); 

III.,  86,  i. 
bos,  declension  of,  III.,  9. 

o 

Caesura  and  caesural  pause.  III.,  114. 

Calendar,  Roman,  II.,  221-229. 

Calends,  II.,  222,223. 

eapio,  conjugation  of,  HI.,  39. 

Cardinal  numbers,  III.,  15;  declension  of , 
III.,  14  and  16. 

Case-endings,  svnopsis  of.  III.,  53;  irregu- 
lar, HI.,  47,  (c),    48,  (f),   49,  (c-),  cA),  (c), 

Cases,    uses   of,  see    under   >oiiunative, 

Cioiiitive,  etc. 
causa,  with  genitive,  HI.,  81,  (0. 
Causal   clauses,   II.,   165,   166,   167;    III., 

W,  (v). 
Causal  conjunctions,  III.,  74,  ii.,  ((f). 
Cause,  ablative  of,  II.,  123,  («);  III.,  85, 

On). 
cave,  in  prohibitions,  II..  l.'A 
Characteristic,   ablative    of,   H.,   124  [b); 

HI.,  85,  (r). 
Characteristic,  genitive  of,  II.,  115;  III., 

81,  («•). 
Characteristic,  relative  clatise  of,  II.,  34, 

35-  III.,  99,  (c). 
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Chiasmus,  III.,  110,  {k). 

circuiudo,    double    construction  with, 

II.,  74. 
eoepi,  conjugation  of,  III.,  72,  (a). 
Cognate  accusative,  II.,  96  ;  III.,  S3,  (d). 
Collective,  noun  with  plural  verb,  II.,  11 ; 

III.,  79,(c),i.  . 

Commanding,  verbs  of,  with  dative,  II., 

55  ;  followed  by  itt  or  ne,  II.,  27. 
Commands,  how  expressed,  II.,  149,150; 

III.,  98,  (a),  i. 
Commodi  et  incommodi,  dative  of,    II., 

101. 
Comparative    conjunctions,    III.,   74,    ii., 

(g)- 

Comparatives,  declension  of.  III.,  12  ;  con- 
struction with,   II.,   123,  (c);    III.,  85, 

Comparison,  ablative  of,  II.,  123,  (c) ;  III., 
85,  (/);  of  adjectives,  III.,  13,  57;  of 
adverbs,  III.,  17  ;  conditional  clauses  of, 
III.,  99,  {h),i\.;  relative  clauses  of.  III., 
99,  le),  iii. 

Complementary  infinitive,  II.,  19;  III., 
101,  (a);  extended  use  of,  in  poetry, 
III.,  101,  (a),  iii. 

Complete  action,  tenses  of,  II.,  201,  204, 
205. 

Compound  words,  III.,  76. 

Concessive  clauses,  II.,  88;  III.,  99,  {>'). 

Concessive  conjunctions.  III.,  74,  ii.,  (/). 

Concords,  II.,  9  ;  III.,  77-79. 

Condemning,  verbs  of,  II.,  67. 

Conditional  clauses,   II.,  78-87;  III.,  99, 

(A). 

Conditional  conjunctions.  III.,  74,  ii.,  {e). 

Conjugation  of  verbs,  III.,  27-46. 

Conjunctions,  III.,  74,  109. 

Consecutive  clauses,  II.,  33  ;  III.,  99,  (b). 

Consecutive  conjunctions.  III.,  74,  ii., 
(6). 

Constructto  praegndns,  II.,  125,  (a),  (3). 

consulo,  \\"ith  dative  or  accusative,  II., 
59. 

Co-ordinate  conjunctions,  III.,  74,  i. 

Co-ordinating  relative,  II.,  195;  III.,  93, 
iii. 

Correlatives,  table  of,  III.,  63:  rendered 
by  as,  II.,  197,  (/). 

Crime,  genitive  of,  II.,  67. 

cum  (conjunction),  sin<:e  or  although,  II., 
167;  U'he7i,  whenever,  II.,  168,  169,  170; 
ctim  .  .  .  Uim,  II.,  170,  (c).  See  Tem- 
poral, Causal,  and  Concessive  clauses. 

cum  (preposition),  appended  to  pronouns, 
II.,  7  ;  \\'ith  ablative  of  accompaniment 
and  manner,  II.,  124,  {h),  (1);  III.,  85,  {e). 

D 

Dactji  and  dactylic  hexameter,  III.,  113. 

Dates,  how  expressed.  II.,  229. 

Dative,  chief   uses  of    the,   II.,  100-108; 

III..  82. 
debeo,  denoting  duty  or  obligation,  II., 

160,  {b). 


Declension  of  nouns.  III.,  1-9;  of  adjec- 
tives, III.,  10-12,  14;  of  pronouns.  III., 
18-26  ;  of  numerals.  III.,  16. 

Defective  nouns.  III.,  54,  (a);  adjectives, 
III.,  56a;  comparison.  III.,  57;  verbs, 
III.,  72. 

Definition,  genitive  of.  III.,  81,  (li). 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  declension  of, 
III.,  22,  23  ;  peculiar  fonns  of.  III.,  61  ; 
uses  of,  II.,  177-184;  III.,  92. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  and  adverbs, 
table  of.  III.,  63. 

Dependent  questions,  II.,  43-47;  III.,  99, 
(d) ;  clauses  with  indicative  or  subjunc- 
tive, III. ,  99  ;  clauses  in  indirect  narra- 
tion, II.,  214,  (rt),  (2);  III.,  99,  (d). 

Deponent  verbs.  III.,  68  ;  synopsis  of  con- 
jugation, III.,  40;  gerundive  of,  II., 
141,  Qj);  peculiarities  of,  III.,  68,  (6), 
(c). 

Derivative  suffixes.  III.,  75. 

Descriptions,  imperfect  used  in,  II.,  199, 
(c),(d);  III.,97,(/A 

Desiderative  verbs,  III.,  75,  in. 

deus,  declension  of,  III.,  9. 

Diaeresis,  division  of  verse,  III. ,  114  ;  of 
svUables,  III.,  119. 

Difference,  ablative  of,  II.,  124,  (rf) ;  III., 

85,  {(J). 

dlgiius,  with  ablative.  If.,  126;  III.,  85, 

((/);  vath.  a  clause  of  characteristic,  II., 

35. 
Diminutive    noun    suffixes.    III.,    75,   i., 

verbs.  III.,  75,  iii. 
Direct  object,  II.,  90,  («);  III.,  83,  (a). 
Direct  question,  II.,  40,  42. 
Disjunctive  questions,  II.,  42,  44. 
Distance,  accusative  of,  II.,  92;  III.,  83, 

(c)  ;  ablative  of,  III. ,  85,  (g),  i. 
Distributive  numerals.  III.,  58,  (c). 
donil,   locative,   II.,   125,  (o),  (2);    III., 

86,  i. 

domus,  declension  of.  III.,  9. 
douec,  construction  \^'ith,  II.,  172,  174. 
dono,  double  construction  of,  II.,  74. 
Dubitative  subjunctive,  II.,  151,  (c);  III., 

98,  {h). 
duiii,  how  used,  II.,  171-174. 
Duration  of  time,  II.,  92,  125,  QJ) ;  III.,  83, 

(c),  85.  ib),  iv. 


S 


Ecthlipsis,  III.,  116,  (a). 
Effecting,  verbs  of,  II.,  31. 
Elision  or  slurring.  III.,  116,  (a). 
Emphasis,   affected  bv   the  order  of  the 

words,  II.,  3,  5,  8,^233,  (a);    III.,  110, 

(h),(e),{h),\n.,{i). 
Enclitics,  II.,  7. 
eo,  conjugation  of.   III.,  45;  passive  of, 

III.,   71,  (ff) ;  compounds  of,   III.,   71, 

(«). 
Epistolarv  tenses,  II. ,  204,  (c). 
Ethical  dative,  II.,  107  ;  III.,  82,  (.0,  iii- 
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Euphonic  changes  in  verb  formation,  III., 

65. 
Exchanging,  verbs  of,  II.,  124,  (c) ;  III., 

8.'>  (/). 
Exclamations,  accusative  in,  II.,  98;  III., 

83,  (A);    accusative   and    infinitive    in, 

III.,  101,  (H  vii. 
exuo,  construction  of,  II.,  73. 

P 

farl,  conjugation  of.  III.,  72,  (e). 

Favor,  dative  case  after  verbs  meaning, 

II.,  55. 
Fearing,  verbs  of,  with  ne  (ywn),  nt,  II., 

154  ;  as  modal  verbs,  II.,  155. 
Feelings,  genitive  with  verbs  of  the,  II., 

62;  III.,   81,  (/),  iii.;    accusative  with 

verbs  of  the,  II.,  94. 
Feet,  in  verse.  III.,  112. 
fero,    conjugation    of.    III.,    44;    com- 
pounds of,  III.,  71,  (b). 
Final  clauses,  II.,  24-32  ;  III.,  99  (a). 
Final  conjunctions,  III.,  74,  ii.,  (a). 
flo,  conjugation  of.  III.,  46;  compounds 

of,  III.,  71,  (c). 
For,    introductory,    not    translated    into 

Latin,  II.,  207,  (a). 
fore  ut,  periphrasis  with,  II.,  33,  N.B.; 

III.,  101,  (fe),  V. 
Formation  of  words.  III.,  75,  76. 
Fractions,  how  expressed.  III.,  58,  (e). 
Freedom,  adjectives  of,  with  ablative.  III., 

85,  (h),  i. 
Frequentative  verbs.  III.,  75,  iii. ;  tenses 

in  frequentative  clauses,  II.,  202,  204, 

(a). 
fretus,  with  the  ablative,  II.,  126;  III., 

85,  (^•),  iii- 
fruor  and  fung^or,  with  the  ablative, 

II.,  65;  III.,  85,  (rt),  ii. 
ful,    fueraiii,    fuero    in    compoimd 

tenses,  III.,  97,  (g),  iii. 
Future  conditions,  II.,  83  ;  III.,  99,  (h),  ii. 
Future  infinitive,  after  verbs  of  hoping, 

etc.,  II.,  13;  III.,  101,  (b),  iii. 
Future  participle,  II.,  147  ;  III.,  102,  (b). 
Future  perfect,  use  of,  |I1.,  205;  111.,  97, 

(/)  ;  changed  to  pluperfect  subjunctive, 

in  indirect  narration,  after  a  secondary 

tense,  II.,  214,  (a),  (3). 
Future  tense,  use  of,  II.,  200;  III.,  97, 

Gender,  general  rules  for.  III.,  52;  gender 
endings  and  exceptions,  in  the  five  de- 
clensions, III.,  47,  (b),  48,  (b),  49,  (b),  50, 
(6),  51,  (b) ;  agreement  of  adjectives  and 

?ironouns,  II.,  9,  (rt),  (H  (c),  (.d);   III., 
8,  79. 
Genitive,  uses  of,  II.,  109-121;   III.,  81; 
use  with  adjectives  extended  in  poetry, 
III.,81,  (/),  ii. 
Gerund,  forms  of,  II.,  133;  III.,  35  ;  uses 

of,  II.,  133,  134;  III.,  103. 
Genmdive,  forms  of,  II.,  140;  III.,  34 ;  uses 
of,  II.,  140-143;  III.,  104. 


glorior,  ablative  with,  II.,  65. 
gratia,  genitive  with.  III.,  81,  (i). 
Greek  nouns.  III.,  47,  (d),  48,  (f/),  49,  (d). 

H 

babeo,  with  perfect  participle,  II.,  203, 

204,  (i);  III.,97,(£f),  i. 
Heroic  verse,  Latin,  III.,  113. 
Heterociite  nouns.  III.,  54,  (c). 
Heterogeneous  nouns.  III.,  54,  (6). 
Hexameter  verse.  III.,  11.3. 
Hiatus,  III.,  116,(6). 
hlo,    declension    of.    III.,    23;   peculiar 

forms  of,  III.,  61 ;  uses  of,  II.,   177, 179, 

(a);  in.,92,(n). 
Hindering,  verbs  of,  II.,  156-159. 
Historical   infinitive,   II.,   131;   IIL,  101, 

(rf). 
Historical  present,  II.,  198,  (rt),  28;  III., 

97,  (rt);   sequence  of  tenses  with,  III., 

107,  iii. 
Hoping,  verbs  of,  II.,  13;  III.,  101,  (fc), 

iii. 
Hortatorv  (or  Hortative)  subjunctive,  II., 

1.51,  (rt);  in.,98,  (rt). 
hunil,  locative  use  of,  II.,  125,  (o),  (2); 

III.,  86,  i. 


i-stems,  declension  of  nouns.  III.,  6. 

Ictus  in  metre.  III.,  112. 

Idem,  declension  of.  III.,  23,  61 ;  followed 
bv  (]ul  or  dc,  II.,  197,  (/);  uses  of,  IIL, 
92,  (e). 

Ides,  II.,  222,  223. 

idoneus,  with  relative  clause  of  charac- 
teristic, II.,  35. 

ille,  declension  of,  IIL,  23;  peculiar 
forms  of,  IIL,  61  ;  uses  of,  IIL,  92.  (c). 

Imperative  mood,  inflection  of,  IIL,  37, 
38;  uses  of,  IL,  149,  150;  III.,  KX) ;  in 
indirect  discourse,  turned  bv  subjunc- 
tive, IL,  214,  (rt),  (1). 

Imperfect  tense,  uses  of,  II. ,  199;  IIL, 
97,  {b). 

Impersonal  verbs,  purely  impersonal,  IIL, 
72,  ((/);  intransitives  used  imjiersonally  in 
passive,  IIL,  72,  (h),  96,  (b) ;  imj>ersonal 
(or  rather  unipersonal)  \  erbs,  with  clause 
or  infinitive  a*:  subject,  IIL,  72  (0- 

Inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs,  IIL,  75,  iii. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  of,  II. ,  198,  199, 
200. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  IIL,  52,  (c); 
list  of,  IIL,  54,  ((f);  adjectives,  IIL, 
56a. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  IL,  185-192;  IIL,  26, 
62,  95. 

Indefinite  pronouns  and  adverbs,  table  of, 
IIL,  63. 

Indefinite  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs, 
table  of,  IIL,  63. 

Indicative  mood,  inflections  of,  IIL,  27, 
28,  64,  (c\  1  ;  in  principal  clauses,  IIL, 
97;  in  dex>endent  clauses,  IIL,  99. 
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indlgnus,  with  ablative,  II.,  126;  III., 
85,  ((f) ;  with  clause  of  characteristic, 
II.,  85. 

Indirect  discourse,  II.,  213-220;  state- 
ments, questions  and  connnands  in,  II., 
214,  (a),  (1);  subordinate  clauses  in,  II., 
214,  (a),  (2) ;  pronouns  in,  II.,  214,  (b); 
adverbs  in,  II.,  214,  (c) ;  real  or  apparent 
exception  to  rules,  II.,  215  ;  conditional 
sentences  in,  II.,  87.  See  also  general 
rules  in  III.,  106. 

Indirect  object,  II.,  100  ;  III.,  82,  (a). 

Indirect    questions,    II.,   43-47;    III.,   99, 

((0- 

Infinitive,  forms  of.  III.,  31,  32,  64,  (c),  3  ; 
uses  of,  II.,  12-23,  130-132;  III..  101  ;  ex- 
tended use  of,  in  poetry,  III.,  101,  (a), 
iii. 

Infinitive  clauses,  II.,  206,  X.B.,  207,  211. 

Lnquaiu  (inquit),  position  of,  II.,  6; 
used  parentheticallv,  II.,  18;  defective, 

III.,72,  ((?). 
Inseparable  particles,  III.,  76. 
Instrumental  ablative,  II.,  124;  III.,  85, 

Intensive  verbs,  III.,  75,  iii. 
iutercllco,  construction  of,  II.,  77. 
interest,  construction  of,  II.,  63;  III., 

81,  (/),  iii. 
Interest,  dative  of,  II.,  101,  102;  III.,  82, 

ib), 

Interjection,  accusative  with,  in  exclama- 
tions, II.,  98;  III.,  83,  (/O. 

Interrogative  particles,  nvnne,  num,  -ne, 
utrum — an,  annon,  necne  II.,  40-44. 

Interrogative  pronoiuis.  III.,  25,  62,  94; 
uses  of,  III.,  94. 

Interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  table 
of.  III  ,  63. 

Intransitive  verbs,  II.,  55  ;  used  imperson- 
aUv  in  the  passive,  II.,  57,  142,  234, 
^N.B.  ;  III..  72,  (/O,  82,  (c),  iii.,  96,  {b). 

-io,  verbs  in,  of  third  conjugation,  III., 
39;  hst  of.  III.,  67. 

ipse,  declension  of.  III.,  23;  uses  of,  II., 
184;  III.,92,  (/). 

Irregular  nouns,  declension  of.  III  ,  9  ; 
case-endings  of  nouns,  III.,  47,  (c),  48, 
(c),  49,  (f),  50,  (c),  51,  (c) ;  case-endings 
of  adjectives  of  third  declension,  III., 
56,  {b) ;  verbal  endings,  III.,  66. 

is,  declension  of.  III.,  22,  61;  uses  of, 
III.,89,  ii.;  92,  (d). 

iste,  declension  of.  III.,  23;  uses  of,  II., 
178;  III.,  92,  {b). 

It,  no  equivalent  in  Latin,  when  used  as 
an  impersonal  or  representative  sub- 
ject, II.,  9,  (e),  N.B. 

itaque,  i>osition  of,  II.,  6. 

Iterative  verbs.  III,  75,  in. 

-lus,  adjectives  with  genitive  singular  in, 
III.,  14. 


Jam,  with  present  and  imperfect,  III., 

97,  (a),  (5). 
jubeo.  construction  with,  II.,  23. 


Juppiter,  declension  of,  III.,  9. 

j  usjurjiiiduiii,  declension  of.  III.,  9. 

jussu  (defective).  III.,  54,  («)  ;  ablative 

of  cause.  III.,  85,  (in),  ii. 
juvo,  takes  accusative,  II.,  58. 


Knomng,  verbs  of,  with  accusative  and 
infinitive,  II.,  12;  with  interrogative 
and  subjunctive,  II.,  45. 


laed.6,  accusative  after,  II.,  58. 

licet,  used  in  third  person  singular.  III., 
72,  (i ) ;  used  -with  an  infinitive,  to  de- 
note permission,  II.,  163  ;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  subjunctive,  II.,  163,  (b);  used 
as  concessive  particle.  III.,  74,  ii.,  {f), 
99,  (i),  i. 

Likeness,  adjectives  of,  II.,  102;  III.,  82, 
(e),  v. 

Limit  of  motion,  accusative  of,  II.,  93; 
III.,  83,  iff). 

Locative  ablative,  II.,  125  ;  III.,  85,  (k). 

Locative,  the,  II.,  125,  (a),  (2);  III.,  86; 
noun  in  apposition  with  name  of  a  place 
in  the  locative,  III..  77,  iii. 

loii8:ius.  used  without  quam,  XL,  123, 
(c),  (2)  ;  III.,  85,  (/),  ii. 


M 


niagis,   comparison  expressed  by.  III., 

•57. 
inagnl,  with  verbs  of  estimating.  III., 

81,  (g),  i. 
Making,  verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives, 

II.,  70;  III.,  83.  (/),  i. 
nialo,  conjugation  of.  III.,  43  ;  with  com- 
plementary infinitive,  II.,  19. 
Manner,   ablative   of,   II.,   124,   (b)  ;    III., 

85,  (e). 
Masterv,  adjectives  of,  with  genitive,  II., 

117.  ' 
iiiaterfamllias,  declension  of.  III.,  9. 
niaxiiiie,  comparison  expressed  by.  III., 

57. 
Means,  ablative  of,  II.,  124,  {a);  IIL,  85, 

(a). 
nieininl  (defective).  III.,  72,  (6);  with 

genitive,   II.,  62;   with  accusative,  II., 

64  ;   future  imperative  of,  for  present, 

III.,  100,  (6). 
Memorv,  verbs  of.  II.,  62,  64. 
Metre  of  Virgil,  III.,  111-119. 
Middle  use  of  passive.  III.,  96,  (c). 
mllitiae  (locative),  II.,  125,  (a),  (2);  IIL, 

S6,  i. 
niille  (nilllia),  how  used,  IIL,  58,  (f); 

declension  of  millia,  III.,  16. 
niisereor,  construction  with,  II.,  62. 
iiiiseret,  construction  with,  II.,  6S. 
Months,  names  of,  II.,  222.  footnote  1. 
Moods,  see  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  etc 
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Motion,  limit  of,  II.,  93;  III.,  83,  {[))', 
motion //•«(/(,  II.,  123,  (b),  129;  III.,  85, 
(/O. 

Multii>lifation,  distributives  used  to  ex- 
press, III.,  58,  (c)- 

Natural  gender,  rules  of.  III.,  52. 

uatus,  with  ablative,  II.,  123,  («);  III., 
85,  (/),  i. 

-ne  {en(;litic),  II.,  7  ;  used  in  questions, 
II.,  40,  41. 

ne,  with  negative  purpose,  II.,  25,  27,  29 ; 
with  duni,  II.,  171  ;  with  imperative  or 
subjunctive,  to  express  prohibitions,  etc., 
II.,  152;  omitted  after  cave.,  II.,  150; 
with  clause  of  concession.  III.,  99,  (0,  li- 
ne .  .  .  quideni,  II.,  6. 

Mearness,  adjectives  of,  with  dative,  III., 
82,  {e),  v. 

Necessity,  how  expressed,  II.,  161. 

necne  (or  not),  used  in  double  indirect 
questions,  II.,  44. 

nefas,  with  ablative  supine,  II.,  138. 

nemo,  defective  in  case.  III.,  54,  («). 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantivelv,  III., 
88,  («)• 

nisi,  in  conditional  clauses,  II.,  78;  with 
ablative  absolute,  II.,  51  ;  with  single 
words,  II.,  89. 

noil  (nollte),  with  infinitive,  to  express 
prohibitions,  II.,  1.50. 

nolo,  conjugation  of,  III.,  43;  with  in- 
finitive, II  ,  19,  22. 

noinen  est,  construction  with,  II.,  103; 
III.,  77,  viii. 

Nominative  case,  III.,  80. 

non  quod,  non  quo,  with  subjunc- 
tive, II.,  105,  {b),  N.B. ;  III.,  99,  (g),  iv. 

Nones,  II.,  222,  223. 

noster,  nostrl,  nostrum,  use  of, 
III.,  CO,  {b). 

Nouns,  declension  of.  III.,  1-9  ;  derivative 
suttixes  used  in  forming,  III.,  75,  i. 

num,  force  of,  II.,  41;  in  dependent 
questions,  II.,  43. 

Number,  agreement  in,  adjective,  II.,  9, 
(c);  i^ronoun,  II.,  9,  ((/);  III.,  93;  verb, 
II.,  9,0'),  10,  11. 

Numeral  adverbs.  III.,  58,  (rf). 

Numerals,  III.,  15,  Ki,  58;  method  of  com- 
bining, III.,  58,  {b). 

o 

Object,  direct,  II.,  90;  III.,  S3,  (n);  in- 
direct, II.,  1(K);  III..82,(«) ;  noun  clauses 
used  as  oV)jects,  II.,  207-211. 

Objective  genitive,  II.,  112,  117,  120;  III., 
81,  ((/);  with  adjectives.  III.,  81,  (/"). 

Oblique  cases,  page  218,  footnote. 

(»bli(iue  narration,  see  Indirect  discourse. 

6dl,  conjugation  of.  III.,  72,  {b). 

oportet,  used  in  third  person,  III.,  72, 
(0;  construction,  II.,  100,  (<•),  103,  (/>). 

Optative  use  of  subjunctive.  III.,  98,  ((/)• 


opus  and  usus,  with  ablative,  III.,  85, 

OnltiO  obllrjua,  see  Indirect  discoui-se. 

Order  of  words,  II.,  1-8;  III.,  110;  of 
clauses.  III.,  110,  (//«|. 

Ordinal  Numerals,  list  of,  III.,  15;  declen- 
sion of.  III.,  16. 


paenitet,  construction  ■with.  It.,  68. 
Participial  phrases,  value  of,  II.,  148,  (a). 
Participles,    II.,  144-148,  III.,   64,  (c),  iv.; 

102  ;  with  force  of  snVjstantives,  II.,  148, 

(b)\    of  adjectives,   II.,   148,   (c) ;   case- 
endings  of  present  participle,  III.,  56, 

ib). 
Particles,  III.,  74-76. 
Partitive  apposition.  III.,  77,  iv. 
Partitive  genitive,  II.,  113,  114;  III.,  81, 

(^). 
Passive  voice,  inflection  of,  III.,  28,  30,  32, 

34,  38  ;   for  impersonal  use  of,   see   In- 
transitive Verbs. 
paterfamilias,  declension  of,  III.,  9. 
Patronymics,  III.,  75,  i. 
Penaltv,  genitive  of,  II.,  67;  ablative  of, 

III.,  85,  (0,  i. 
Perfect  tense,  uses  of ,  II.,  201,  202;  III., 

97,  ((/);   perfect  participle  with  habeO, 

II.,  203,  204,  (b) ;  perfect  participle  with 

/u7,  fuerain,  J'uero,  III.,  97,  (g),  iii. 
Periodic  sentence,  page  115,  footnote  1 ; 

II.,  238;  III.,  110,  («). 
Periphrastic   conjugations.   III.,   69,  102, 

(b),  104,  (a) ;  indicative  of,  in  apodosis, 

II.,  85,  N.B. 
Permission,  how  expressed,  II.,  163. 
Person,  agreement  of  pronoun  in,  II.,  9, 

((0;  agreement  of  verb  in,  II.,  9,  (e), 

10.  • 
Personal  construction  of  verba  sentiftidi  et 

liecbirandl  in  passive,  II.,  14  ;  III.,  101, 

(/>),  ii. 
Personal  endings.  III.,  64,  (Jb). 
Personal  pronouns,  declension  of.  III.,  IS, 

19,  22;  i>eculiar  forms  of.  III.,  60,  («•) ; 

syntax  of,  II.,  176,  180;  III.,  S9. 
Persuading,  verbs  of,  with  dative,  II.,  55; 

with   ut  or  ne  clause,  II.,  27;  III.,  iW, 

(rt),  2 ;  with  accusative  and  infinitive, 

II.,  31. 
Phnuse,  with  value  of  a  verb,  II.,  17,  55, 

(!2  ;  i>hrases,  neuter,  III.,  52,  (r). 
Place,   from  which,  11.,  123,  (l>);  III.,  85, 

(A);  '■"  which,  II.,  125,  (a);  III.,  85,  {k)\ 

to  which,  II.,  93;   III.,  8.3,  (i7). 
Plentv,  verbs  of.  II.,  (W>,  73;  III.,  85,  (n); 

adjectives  of,  II.,  117,  126;  III.,  85,  (n). 
Pliii>erfect  tense,  uses  of,   II.,   204;   III., 

97.  (<■)• 
Plural,   nouns  with  special  meaninjj  in, 

III.,  54,  (<■). 
j)iiis.  declension  of.  III.,  12;  comparison 

of.  III.,  13;  without  quam,  II.,  123,  (c), 

(2);  III.,  85.  (.0.  ii. 
Poli/injndeton,  III.,  109,  (e). 
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posse,  used  after  spero,  II.,  13  ;  III.,  101, 

(«),  ii. 

Possession,  dative  of,  II.,  103  ;  III.,  %%{,g). 

Possessive  genitive,  III.,  8,  (a). 

Possessive  pronouns  (adjectives),  III,  21, 
60,  (c),  90 ;  \\-ith  appositive  in  genitive 
case,  II.,  1S4,  («);  III.,  77,  ii.;  contain- 
ing the  antecedent  of  a  relative,  III., 
93,  xi. 

possum,  conjugation  of.  III.,  42;  a  mo- 
dal verb,  II.,  19. 

Potential  subjunctive,  II.,  151,  (6);  III., 
98,  (c). 

Predicate  noun,  II.,  9,  (&);  III.,  79,  (c) ; 
adjective,  II.,  9,  (c) ;  III.,  79,  (6);  geni- 
tive, II.,  lis ;  accusative,  II.,  70;  abla- 
tive, II.,  76,  124,  (6),  (3). 

Pregnant  construction,  II.,  125,  {a),  (3). 
See  also  II.,  177. 

Prepositions,  III.,  73,  87  ;  in  composition, 
III.,  76. 

P*resent  tense,  uses  of,  II.,  198;  III.,  97, 

Price,  genitive  of,  II.,  118;  III.,  81,  {g); 
ablative  of,  II.,  124,  (c):  III.,  85,  (i). 

Primary  tenses,  II.,  28;  III.,  107,  foot- 
note 1. 

Principal  clauses,  in  the  indicative.  III., 
97  ;  in  the  subjunctive.  III.,  98. 

Principal  parts  of  the  verb.  III.,  64,  (a). 

Prohibitions,  II.,  150;  III.,  98,  (o),  1,  100. 

Promising,  verbs  of,  with  future  infinitive, 
II.,  13. 

Pronouns,  declension  of.  III.,  18-26,  60-62; 
uses  of,  II.,  176-197;   III.,  89-95. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin,  page  1. 

prosiim,  conjugation  of,  III.,  70;  takes 
the  dative,  II.,  104. 

Protasis,  II.,  79;  III.,  99,  Qi),  i. 

Pui-pose,  expressed  by  subjunctive,  II., 
24-32;  III.,  99,  (a)  ;  lay  supine  after  verb 
of  motion,  II.,  136;"lII.,  105,  (a);  by 
gerund  and  gerundive,  II.,  141,  (o); 
III.,  103,  (c);  lOi,  {h),  iii.;  104,  (c) ; 
dative  of,  II.,  75,  101;  III.,  82,  (c). 

Q 

quaeso,  conjugation  of,  III.,  72,  (/). 
Qualities,  two,  compared,  II.,  123,  (c),  (3). 
Qualitv,   genitive   of,   II.,   115,   118,   III., 

81,   (c);' ablative  of,   II.,   124,  (6),   III., 

85,  (c). 
Quantity  of  syllables  in  scansion.  III.,  Ill, 

footnote  1 ;  115, footnote  2. 
quain,  modifies  superlative.  III.,  88,  (6); 

with  comparatives,  II.,  123,  (c),  (1);  III., 

85,    (.0 ;    compounded    with   ante   and 

prhts,  II.,  175,  N.B. 
quamquam,  with  indicative  in  conces- 
sive clause,  II.,  88,  (6) ;  III.,  99,  {i\  i. 
qiianivls,  with  subjunctive,  II.,  88,  (c); 

III.,  99,  (t),  i- ;  joined  mth  single  word, 

II.,  89. 
Questions,  direct  and  indirect,  II.,  40-47; 

in  indirect  discourse,  II.,  214,  {a),  (1); 

dubitative  and  rhetorical  questions,  II., 

151,  (c);  III.,  98,  (6). 


qui.  see  Relative  Pronoun. 

quln,  II.,  36;  with  verbs  of  doubting, 
preventing,  etc.,  II.,  156-159,  208  ;  III., 
99,  (6),  i. 

quisquani,  II.,  189;  III.,  95,  vii.  ;  de- 
clension of.  III.,  26. 

quod  (conjunction),  II.,  165;  III.,  99,  (g), 
i. ;  introducing  noun  clauses,  II.,  209. 

quominus,  II.,  156-159,  208;  III.,  99, 
(«),  1,  i. 

quoque,  position  of,  II.,  6. 

quuiii,  see  cum  (conjunction). 

B 

Reciprocal  relation,  how  expressed,  III., 
60,  {e). 

reoordor,  with  accusative,  II.,  64. 

Reduplication  of  tense  stems.  III.,  65. 

Reference,  dative  of,  II.,  106;  III.,  82, 
(.0. 

I'efert,  construction  of,  II.,  63. 

Reflexive  pronoun,  declension  of.  III.,  20; 
peculiar  forms  of.  III.,  60,  (c) ;  of  first 
and  second  person.  III.,  60,  («) ;  uses  of, 
III.,  91 ;  verbs.  III.,  83,  {/),  ii.,96,  (c). 

Relative  clauses,  III..  99,  (e). 

Relative  pi'onouns,  declension  of.  III.,  24  ; 
uses  of,  II.,  193-197;  III.,  93;  peculiar 
forms  of,  III.,  62. 

Relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  table  of, 
III.,  93. 

Repeated  action,  present  tense  denotes, 
II.,  198,  (b) ;  imperfect  tense  denotes,  II., 
199,  (a) ;  expressed  in  subordinate  clauses 
bv  the  perfect,  II.,  202;  bv  the  pluper- 
fect, II.,  204,  (ff).     See  also'lll.,  97. 

respublica,  declension  of.  III.,  9. 

Result,  clauses  of,  II.,  33-39  ;  III.,  99,  (p). 

S 

Saving,  verbs  of,  construction,  II.,  12; 
used  personally  in  the  passive,  II.,  14. 

Scanning,  III.,  115. 

se,  uses  and  reference  of.  III.,  91,  ii.,  iii. 

Secondary  tenses,  II.,  28  ;  III.,  107,  foot- 
note 1. 

Semi -deponents.  III.,  68,  (6). 

Sense  construction,  II.,  11;  III.,  79,  (a), 
i.  ;  79,  {h),  ii.,  iii. 

Separation,  ablative  of,  II.,  123,  (rt);  III., 
85,  (h) ;  genitive  of,  in  poetry,  81,  (/), 
iv. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  II.,  28,  38,  46;  III., 
107. 

Service,  dative  of,  II..  75,  101 ;  III.,  82,  (c). 

Serving,  verbs  of,  with  dati\  e,  II.,  55. 

si.  with  conditional  clauses,  II.,  78-87; 
III.,  99,  (A). 

Smell,  verbs  of,  with  accusative,  II.,  94. 

solus,  declension  of,  III.,  14;  with  rela- 
tive clause  of  characteristic,  II.,  35. 

Source,  ablative  of,  II.,  123  (o) ;  III.,  85, 

(0. 
Space,  extent  of,  accusative  of,  II.,  92; 
III.,  83,  (c). 
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Sparing,  verbs  of,  with  dative,  II.,  55. 

Specification,  accusative  of,  II.,  97 ;  III.,  83, 
(e);  ablative  of,  II.,  124,  (e);  III.,  85,  (d). 

Spondaic  verse.  III.,  116,  (6). 

Stems  of  the  five  declensions.  III.,  47,  (a), 
48,  («),  49,  («),  50,  (rt),  51,  (a) ;  present, 
perfect  and  supine  stems  of  verbs,  III., 
64,  (rt). 

Subject,  agreement  of  verb  with,  II.,  9, 
(fc(,10,  11;  III.,  79,  («);  subject  of  infini- 
tive, II.,  12;  of  historical  infinitive,  II., 
131. 

Subjective  genitive,  II.,  Ill ;  III.,  81,  (c). 

Subjunctive  moo<l,  inflection  of.  III.,  29, 
30,  64,  (c),  2  ;  in  principal  clauses,  III., 
98;  in  dependent  clauses.  III.,  99;  in 
clau^s  of  pui-pose,  II.,  24-32  ;  of  result, 
II.,  33-39;  in  dependent  questions,  II., 
43-47  ;  in  conditional  clauses,  II.,  81-87  ; 
in  concessive  clauses,  II.,  88;  independ- 
ent uses  of,  II.,  150-152;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  hinderiug,  etc.,  II.,  154-159; 
with  quod,  II.,  165,  {b);  with  cum,  II., 
167,  169;  \\1th  dum,  donee,  quoad,  II., 
171,  174 ;  with  antequam  and  prius- 
quam,  II.,  175;  with  qui,  II.,  194,196; 
in  indirect  discourse,  II.,  214,  {a) ;  of 
virtual  indirect  narration,  II.,  216,  220; 
III.,  99,  (e),  i.;  by  attraction,  II.,  220; 
III.,  99,  (k).  For  svnopsis  of  uses,  see 
III.,  98,  99. 

Subordinate  conjunctions,' III.,  74,  li. 

Substantival  use  of  infinitive.  III.,  101, 
(c). 

Substantive  clauses,  II.,  208-211. 

Suffixes,  derivative,  III.,  75. 

sum,  conjugation  of.  III.,  41;  peculiar 
forms  of,  III.,  70;  compounds  of,  III., 
70. 

sunt  qui,  with  clause  o*  characteristic, 
II.,  188,  (a). 

Supine,  forms  and  uses  of,  II.,  135-139; 
III.,  105. 

Swearing,  verbs  of,  II.,  13. 

Syllabication,  page  2. 

Svnaeresis  or  svnizesis,  III.,  119. 

Synalocpha,  III.,  116,  (rt). 

S3'ncopated  verb  forms.  III.,  66. 

S3'nesi8,  II.,  11. 


Teaching,  verbs  of,  %\ith  two  accnsatixTs, 
II.,  71. 

Telling,  verbs  of,  with  indirect  question, 
II.  45;  III.,  i>.),  ((/). 

Temporal  clauses,  II.,  168-170,  172-175; 
III.,  tW,  (/). 

TemjKjral  conjunctions.  III.,  74,  ii.,  (c). 

Tense  stems,  fonnation  of  present,  per- 
fect and  suiiinc.  III..  6.^. 

Tenses  of  the  indicative,  II.,  19S-205;  III., 
97;  of  the  infinitive,  II.,  16.  132.  (<•);  of 
participles,  II.,  144-147  ;  of  the  subjunc- 
tive in  indire<'t  questions,  II.,  46;  HI, 
1(X?,  (i>);  107,  (b). 

terra  iiiarlque,  without  preposition, 
II.,  125,  (a),  (2). 


The.  .  .  the,  quo  .  .  .  eo,  II.,  124,  (cf) ;  m., 
85,  (g),  ii. 

Tliinking,  verbs  of,  construction  with,  II., 
12;  III.,  101,  (b). 

Third  declension,  accusative  in  im,  abla- 
tive in  I,  genitive  plural  in  iuin,  III., 
49,  (c). 

Threatening,  verbs  of,  with  future  infini- 
tive, II.,  13;  with  dative,  II.,  69. 

Time,  duration  of,  II.,  92;  III.,  83,  (c); 
time  u-hen  and  within  which,  II.,  125, 
(6);  III.,  85,  (6). 

tdtus,  declension  of.  III.,  14  ;  nouns  with, 
in  ablative  without  preposition.  III.,  So, 
(k),  ii. 

Towns,  limit  of  motion  with  names  of,  II., 
93,  (rt);  III.,  83,  ig) ;  place  where,  with 
names  of,  II.,  125,  («),  (1);  III.,  85,  (Jc), 
i. ;  place  from  rchich,  with  names  of, 
U.,V2Z,(b);  III.,  8.5,  (A). 

trans,  compounds  of,  with  accusative, 
II.,  95;  compounds  with  two  accusa- 
tives, II.,  72. 

Transitive  verbs,  compounded  with  some 
prepositions,  take  dative  and  accusative, 
II.,  69. 


U 


ubi,  with  perfect  indicative,  II.,  54. 

ullus,  declension  of.  III.,  14;  uses  of, 
II.,  189. 

unus,  declension  of.  III.,  14;  plural  of, 
III.,  58,  (a);  followed  by  a  clause  of 
characteristic,  II.,  35. 

Urging,  verbs  of,  construction  with,  II., 
27  ;  III.,  99,  (rt),  2. 

usus  {need),  with  ablative.  III.,  ^,  {a),  ii. 

ut  (uti),  to  denote  concession,  II.,  88, 
(c);  III.,  99,  (i),  ii. ;  in  final  clauses,  II.. 
25;  III.,  99,  (rt);  in  consecutive  clauses, 
II.,  33;  III.,  99,  {b) ;  substantive  clauses 
introduced  by,  II.,  208 ;  a  temporal  con- 
junction, III.,  74,  n.,  (<•),  99,  (/),  i. ; 
omission  after  certain  verbs,  II.,  149, 
163,(6);  III..  99,  (rt),  2,  i. 

uterque,  declension  of.  III.,  26 ;  use  of, 
II.,  102. 

utinain,  with  subjunctive,  to  express 
wish.  II.,  151,  (rt);  III.,  98(a),  2. 

utor,  with  ablative,  II.,  65;  with  two 
ablatives,  II.,  76;  genmdive  used  im- 
personally, II.,  142. 

utrum  .  .'.  an,  II.,  42,  44. 


Value,  genitive  of.  III.,  81,  (g);  ablative 
of.  II.,  124,  (f);  III.,  85,(0. 

Vrriia  Acntiendl  et  (/»"•«•//» rn/ii/f,  construc- 
tion of.  II.,  12;  III.,  101,  (6» ;  iH?n>onaI 
construction  in  passive,  II.,  14;  III.,  101, 
{b),  ii. 

Verbal  adjectives,  with  genitive,  II.,  117, 
{b);  genuuiive,  II.,  140-143;  III.,  104; 
participles,  II.,  144-148;  III.,  102. 
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Verbal  nouns,  infinitive,  II.,  130, 132 ;  III., 
101 ;  gerund,  II.,  133,  134;  III.,  103  ;  su- 
pine, II.,  135-139;  III,  105. 

Verbs,  conjugation  of,  III.,  27-46  ;  princi- 
pal parts  of,  III.,  64,  (a)  ;  deponent,  III., 
68;  semi-deponent.  III.,  68,  {b);  defec- 
tive and  impersonal,  III.,  72;  irregular 
forms,  III.,  66  ;  position  of,  II.,  2  ;  III., 
110,  (h) ;  agreement  of  finite  verb  with 
subject,  II.,  9,  (e). 

Verse,  III.,  111. 

vescor,  with  the  ablative,  II.,  65. 

vester,  vestrl,  vestruni,  use  of, 
III.,  60,  (b). 

videor,  dative  with.  III.,  82,  {d),  iii. 

Virtual  indirect  narration,  II.,  216,  220; 
III.,  99,  (c),i. 

vis,  declension  of.  III..  9. 

Vocative  case,  III.,  84. 

Voices,  inflections  of.  III.,  27-39;  active 
and  passive.  III.,  96. 


Tolo,  conjugation  of.  III.,  43;  a  modal 
verb,  II.,  19;  with  accusative  and  in- 
finitive, II.,  22 ;  with  subjunctive,  II., 
151,  (6). 

W 

Want,   adjectives  of,  with   ablative,    II., 

126  ;  III.,  85,  {h),  i. 
Way  by  which,  III.,  85,  (a),  ii. 
Wish,  how  expressed,  II.,  151,  {a),  152 ; 

III.,  98,  (a),  2. 
Words,  formation  of,  III.,  75,  76  ;  order  of, 

II.,  1-8;  III.,  no. 


Year,  months  of,  II. ,  222,  footnote  1. 
Vou,  expressed  by  tii  or  vos,  III.,  89,  iv. 
Your,  expressed  by  tuus  or  vester.  III,, 
90,  ii. 
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